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THE 


BOOKSELLER 


TO THE 


READER: 


. F Duty, as well to the Publick as 
| go the Memory of Mr. Hobbs, 
has obliged me to procure, with 


l my utmoſt diligence, that theſe 
* Trafts ſhould come forth with the moſt corrett 
- exatineſs. 

”  T am compell'd by the force of Truth to 
. declare, how much both the World, and the 
Name of Mr. Hobbs have beem abus'd by the 
' ſeveral ſpurious Editions of the Fiftory of 
the Civil Wars; wherein , by various and 
' unskilful Tranſcriptions, are committed above 
- & thouſand faults, and in above a hundred 
= places whole Lines left out , as I can make 


appear. 
u muſt confeſs Mr. Hobbs, «pon ſome con- 
grations , was averſe to the publiſhing 


thereof ; but fince it is impoſſible to ſuppreſs 
it, 


— 


if The Bookſeller to the Reader: 


it ; no Book being more commonly fold by 
alt Bookſellers, 1 hope I need” not fear the 
Offence of any Man, by doing Right to the 
World and this Work. Which I now Publiſh 
from the Original Manuſcript , done by his 
own * Amanutuſts\, 4:4 g1Vew me by | 
above tirehvt yetrs-fiuce. © = | 

To this I havg jon d the Treatiſe againſt 
Arch-Biſhop Bramhall , to prevent the like 
prejudice, which. muſt certainly have falnen 
it, ( there being {many falſe Copies 4» 
if lt thus preventtd ; as #lſo the Diſcollr/®ef 
Herelie from a more correft Copy; and have | 
likewiſe annex'd his Phylical Problems , as 
they were tranſlated by himſelf, aud preſente 
th His Majefly, with the Epiitle prefix” 
in the Tear 1662. at the ſame time "they 
came forth in Latin, 

Theſe things premis'd, there remains no- 
thing but to with for my ſelf good ſale, to 
the Buyer much pleaſure and ſatisfaFion, 


Tour Flumble Servant, 


William Crooke. 
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A. F in time, as in place there were de- 
rees of high and low, I verily be- 
eve that the higheſt of time, would 

be that which paſſed between 1640. 
and 1660. for he that thence, as from the 

Devils Mountain, ſhould. have looked upon 


the World, and obferv'd the Aﬀions of 
| B Men; 
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Men, eſpecially in Eng/and, might have 
had a Profpe&t of all kinds of Injuttice, and 
of all kinds of Folly that the World could 
aftord , and how they were produced by 
their Hypocrifie and ſelf conceit, whereof 
the one is double Iniquity, and the other 
double Folly. 

B. Tſhonld be-glad to behold-that 

You: that have \livd in tht inf 
and in that part of your Age, wherein 
uſe to ſee beſt into good and evil ; I pray 
you ſet me ( that could not fee ſo well ) up- 
on the ſame Monntain by the Relation of 
the Actions you then ſaw, and of their Cau- 
ſes, Pretenſions, Juſtice, Order, Artifice,, 
and Event. 

2. In the Year 1640. the Government 
of England was Monarchical, and the Kifſp 
that reigned, Charles the firſt of that nate, 
holding the Sovereignty, by right of a de; 
ſcent continued above 600 years, and from a 
much longer deſcent, King ot Scotland, and 
"from the time of his Anceftors Zermry the 
{ccond, King of Ireland, a Man that want- 
ed no vertue, either of Body or Mind; 
nor endeavour'd any thing more, than to 
diſcharge his Duty towards God, in the 

' well governing of his Subjects. 

B. How could he then mitcarry, having 
inevery Coutity ſo many Trained Soldiers 
'as world ( pat together) have made an 
__, | Army 
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Army of 60000 Men, and divers Maga- 
zines of Ammunition in places tortified 2 . 

A. It thoſe Soldiers had been ( as they 
and all other of his SubjcAs ought to have 
been) at his Majeſties command, the P-ace 
and Happineſs ot the three Kingdoms had 
continued, as it was lett by King Fames ; but 
the People were corrupted generally, and 
diſobedient perſons eſteemed the beit Pa- 
triots. | 

B. But ſure there were Men enough be- 
ſides thoſe, that were ill-affe&ed, to have 
made an Army ſufficient to have kept the 
People from uniting into a Body able to op- 
poſe him. 

A. Truly I think, if the King had had 
Money , he might have had Soldiers enough 
in England; tor there were very few of the 
Common People that cared much tor either 
of the Cauſes, but would have taken any 
ſide for pay and plunder; but the Kings 
Treaſure was very low, and his Enemies 
that pretended the Peoples eaſe trom Taxes, 
and other ſpecious things, had the com- 
mand of the Purſes of the City of London, 
and of moſt Cities and Corporate Towns 
in England, and of many particular perſons 
beſides. 

B. But how came the People to be fo cor- 
rupted ? and what kind of People were they 


| that did ſo ſeduce them 2 


B 2 As The 
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A. The Seducers were of divers ſorts. 
One ſort were Miniſters, Minitters ( as they 
call'd themſelves ) of Chriſt ; and: ſome- 
times in their Sermons to the- People,God's 
Ambaſſadors, pretending to have a right 
from God to govern every one his Pariſh, 
and their Aſſembly the whole Nation. 

Secondly, there were a very great num- 
ber, though not comparable to the other, 
which notwithſtanding that the Popes pow- 
er in England, both Temporal and Eccleſia- 
{tical had been by Att of Parliament aboliſh- 
cd, did itil retain a belief, that. we ought 
to be governed by the Pope, whom they 
pretended to be the Vicar ot Chriſt, and in 
the Right of Chriſt to be the Governour of 
all Chriſtian People ; and theſe were known 
by the Nam? of Papiſts, as the Miniſters 
I mcntioned Lelore were commonly called 
Presbyterians. 

Thirdly, There were not a few, who in 
the beginning of the Troubles were not dif- 
covered , but ſhortly after declared them- 
felves for a Liberty in Religion, and thoſe 
of diflterent Opinions one from another ; 
ſome of then ( becauſe they would have 
all Congregations free and independent up- 
on one another ) were called Independents : 
Others that held Baptiſm to Infants, and 
fuch as underſtood not into what they are 
baptized go be incffeftual, were called t - 

ore 
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fore Anabaptiſts. Others that held thar 
Chriſt's Kingdom was at this time to begin 
upon the Earth, were called Fiftth-monar- 
chy-men; beſides divers other Sedts, as 
Quakers, Adamites, &c. whoſe Names and 

uliar DoCtrines I do not well remember ; 
and theſe were the Enemies which aroſe a- 
gainſt his Majeſty from the private Inter- 
pretation of the- Scripture, expoſed to e- 
very Man's ſcanning in his Mother-Tongue. 

Fourthly, There were an exceeding great 
number of Men of the better ſort, that had 
been ſo educated, as that in their Youth, 
having read the Books written by famous 


Men of the ancient Grecian and Roman 


Common-wealths, concerning their Polite, 
and great Actions ; in which Books the Po- 
pular Government was extoll'd by that glo- 
rious Name of Liberty, arid Monarchy dif- 
graced by the Name of Tyranny, they be- 
came thereby in love with their Forms of 
Government; and out of theſe Men were 
choſen the greateſt part of the Houſe 
of Commons; or if they were not the 
greateſt part, yet by advantage of their 
"ai were always able to ſway the 
reſt. 

Fifthly, The City of London, and other 
great Towns of Trade, having in admira- 
tion the proſperity of the Low-Countries, 
aſter they had revolted from their Monarch 
B 3 rhe 
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the King of Spair, were inclind to think, 
that the like change of Government here, 
would to them produce the like proſperity. 
Sixthly, There were a very great number 
that had cithcr waſted their Fortunes, or 
thought them too mean for the good Parts 
they thought were in themſelves, and mord 
there were that had able Bodies,. but ſaw 
no means how honeſtly to get their Bread : 
Theſe long'd fora War, and hoped to main- 
tain themſelves hereafter by the lucky choo- 
ſing of a Party to fide with, and conſe- 
quently did, for the moſt part, ſerve under 

them that had greateſt plenty of Money, 
Laſtly, The People 1n general were 1o1ig- 
norant of their duty, as that not one per- 
haps of 10000 knew what right any man 
had. to command him, or what neceſſity 
there was of Kmg or Common-wealth, for 
which he was to part with his Money a- 
gainſt his will, but thought himſelf to be 
ſo much Maſter of whatſoever he poſlels'd, 
that it could not be taken from him upon 
any pretence of common ſafety without his 
own conſent. King they thought was but 
a Title of the higheſt Honour which Gen- 
tleman, Knight, Baron, Earl, Duke were 
but ſteps to aſcend to, with the help of 
Riches, and had no Rule of Equity, but 
Prefidentsand Cuſtom, and he wasthought 
wikeit and fitteſt to be choſen for a Parlia- 
ment 
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ment that was moſt averſe to the granting 
of Subſidies, or other publick Payments. 

B. In ſuch a conſtitution of People, me» 
thinks the King is alrcady outed of his Gos 
vernment, ſo as they need not have taken 
Arms for it ; for I cannot imagine how the 
King ſhould come by any means to reſiſt 
them. 

A. There was indeed very great difficul- 
ty in the buſineſs ; but of that Point you 
will be better inform'd in the purſuit of this 
Narration. 

B. But I deſire to know firſt the ſeveral 
Grounds of the Pretences, both of the Pope, 
and of the Presbyterians, by which they 
claim a Right to govern us, as they do, in 
chief, and atter that from whence, and when 
crept in the Pretences of that long Parlia« 
ment for a Democracy. 

A. As for the Papilts, they challenge this 
Right from a Text in Dev. 17. and other 
like Texts ,- according to the old Latin 
Tranſlation in thele words. And he- that 
out of pride ſhall refuſe to obey the Cons 
mandment of that Prieſt, which ſhall at that 
time miniſter before the Lord thy God; 
that Man ſhall, by the Sentence of the 
Fudge, be put to death. And becauſe, as 
the Jews were the People of God then, ſo 1s 
all Chriſtendome the People of God now ; 
they inter from thence, that the Pope, 
B 4 whom 
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whom they pretend to be the High-Prieſt 
of all Chriſtian People, ought allo to be 
obeyed in all his Decrees, by all Chriſtians, 
upon pain of death. Again ; whereas in 
the New Teſtament Chritt faith, 44 Power 
is given unto me in Heaven and in Earth; 
go- therefore and teach all Nations, and 
baptize them in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Sen, and of the Holy Ghoſt, and teach 
them to obſerve all theſe things that Thave 
commanded you. From thence they infer, 
that the Command of the Apoſtles was to 
be obeyed, and by conſequence the Na- 
tions were bound to be govern'd by them, 
and eſpecially by the Prince of the Apo- 
ſtles St. Peter, and by his Succeſiors the 
Popes of Rome. | 

B. For the Text in the Old Teitament, 
I] do not ſee how the Commandment of 
God to the Jews to obey their Prieſts, can 
be interpreted to have the like force in the 
Caſe of other Nations Chriſtian, more than 
upon Nations Unchriſtian ; for all the World 
are Gods People ; unleſs we alſo grant, that 
a King cannot of an Infidel be made Chri- 
ſtian, without ' making himſelf ſubje& to 
the Laws of that Apoſtle, or Pricft, or Mi- 
niſter that ſhall convert him. The Jews 
were a peculiar People of: God, a Sacerdo- 
tal Kingdom, and bound to no other Law, 
but what firſt Moſes, and afterwards every 
et High 
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High-Prieſt did go and receive immediately 
from the mouth of God in Mount Siraz, 
in the Tabernacle of the Ark; and 1n the 
Santtum Sanftorum of the Temple. And 
for the Text in St. Mathew,.I know the 
Words in the Goſpel are not Go teach, but 
Go and make Diſciples ; and that there is a 
great difference between a Subje& and a Di- 
ſciple, and between Teaching and Com- 
manding. And if ſuch Texts as theſe muſt 
be ſo interpreted, why do not Chriſtian 
Kings lay down their Titles of Majeſty and 
Sovereignty, and call themſelves the Popes 
Lieutenants 2 But the DoCtors of the Ro- 
miſh Church ſeem to decline that Title of 
+ Abſolute Power, in their diſtinftion of 
Power Spiritual and Temporal ;- but this 
diſtin&ion I do not very well underſtand. 

A. By Spiritual Power they mean the 
Power to determine Points of Faith, and 
to be Judges in the Inner Court of Con- 
ſcience, of Moral Duties, and of a Power 
to puniſh thoſe Men that obey not their 
Precepts by Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure, that 1s 
by Excommunication: and this Power, the 
ſay, the Pope hath immediately from Chriſt, 
without dependence upon any King, or So- 
vercign Aſſembly, whoſe Subjes they be 
that ſtand Excommunicate, But for the 
Power Temporal, which conſiſts in judging 
and puniſhing thoſe Attions that are 
againſt 
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againſt the Civil Laws, they ſay, they do 
not pretend to it direttly, but only indirect- 
ly, that is to fay, fo far forth as ſuch A- 
ftions tend to the hindrance or adyance- 
ment of Religion and good Manners, which 
they mean when they lay, in ordine ad ſpi- 
ritualia. 

B, What Power then is left to Kings, and 
other Civil Sovereigns, which the Pope 
may not pretend to be his i» ordixe ad ſpi- 
ritualia ? | 

A. None, , or yery little: and this Power 
the Pope pretends to in all Chriſtendome, 
but ſome ot his Biſhops alſo in their ſeveral 
Daioceſles, Fare Divino , that. is, immedi- 
ately from Chriſt, without deriving it from 
the Pope. | ow! 

B. But what if a Man refuſe-obedience 
to: this pretended Power of the Pope and 
his Biſhops? - What harm can Excommuni- 
cation do him, eſpecially it he be the Sub- 
jc& of another Sovereign ? 

A. Very great harm; for by the Pope's 
or Biſhop's ſignification of it, ro the Cavil 
Power, heſhall be puoiſh'd ſufficiently, 

B. He were in an ill Caſe then, that ad- 
ventured /to write, or ſpeak in defence of 
the Civil Power, that muſt be puniſh'd by 
him, whoſe Rights he defended ; like 7224 
that was ſlain, becauſe he would needs, un- 
bidden, put torth his Hand to keep mo 
Ar 
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Ark from falling. But what if a whole Na- 
tion ſhould revolt from the Pope at once ? 
what effc& could Excommunication have 
upon the Nation ? 

A. Why, they ſhould have no more Maſs 
faid, at leaſt by any of the Popes Prieſts: 
Beſides, the Pope would have no more to 
do with them, but caſt them off, and fo 
they would bein the ſame Cale, as if a Na- 
tion ſhould be caſt oft by their King,and left 
to be governed by themlelves, or whona 
they would. 

B. This would not be taken ſo much for 
a puniſhment to the People, as to the King ; 
and therefore when a Pope Excommuni- 
cates a Whole Nation, methinks he rather 
Excommunicates himſclt, than them. But 
I pray you tell me, what were the Rights 
that the Pope pretended to in the Kingdoms 
of other Princes ? 

A. Firſt, An Exemption of all Prieſts, 
Friars and Mogks in Criminal Cauſes from 
the Cognizance of Civil Judges. Second- 
ly, Collation of Benefices, . on .whom he 
pleaſed, Native or Stranger, and exa&tion 
of Tenths, Firſt-Fruits, and other Payments, 
Thirdly , Appeals to Rome an all Cauſes 
where the Charch could pretend tobe con- 
cern'd. Fourthiy, To be the Supream Judge, 
concerning Lawtfulneſs of Marriage, ( 2. e. 
concerning the Hereditary Succeſſion of 
Kings ) 
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Kings ) and to have the Cogniſance of all 
Cauſes concerning Adultery and Fornica- 
tion. 

B. Good! A Monopoly of Women. 

A. Fifthly, A Power of abſolving Sub- 
jets of their Duties, and of their Oaths of 
Fidelity to their lawful Sovereigns, when 
the Pope ſhould think fit, tor the extirpati- 
on of Hereſie. 

B. This Power of abſolving Subje&s of 
their Obedience, as alſo that other of being - 
Judge of Manners and Dodtrine, is as ab- 
ſolute a Sovereignty as is poſſible to be, and 
conſequently there muſt be two Kingdoms 
in one and the ſame Nation, and no Man 
be able to know which of his Maſters he 
muſt obey. 

A. For my part I ſhould rather obey that 
Maſter that had the Right of making Laws, 
and of inflicting Puniſhments, than him 
that pretendeth only to a Right of making 
Canons, thart is to fay, Rules, and no Right 
of Co-athion, or otherwiſe puniſhing, but 
by Excommunication. 

B. But the Pope pretends alſo that his 
Canons are Laws; and for puniſhing, can 
there be greater than Excommunication 
ſuppoſing it true ( as the Pope faith it is ) 
that he that dies Excommunicate is damn'd ? 
Which ſuppoſition, it ſeems, you beheve 
not, elſe you would rather have choſen hn 
ODEY 
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obey the Pope, that would caſt you Body 
and Soul into Hell, than the King that can 
only kill the Body. | 

A. You fay true; for it were very un- 
charitable in me to believe, that all Zxg/i/þ 
men ( except a few Papiſts ) that have 
been born and called Hereticks, ever ſince 
the Reformation of Religion in England 
ſhould be damn'd. 

B. But for thoſe that die Excommunicate 

in the Church of England, at this day, do 
you not think them alſo damn'd? 
'. . A. Doubtleſs he that dies in fin without 
repentance, is damn'd, and he that is Ex- 
communicate for diſobedience to the Kings 
Laws, either Spiritual or Temporal, is Ex- 
communicate for ſin; and therefore, it he 
die Excommunicate, and without defire of 
reconciliation, he dies impenitent. You ſee 
what follows ; but to die in diſobedience to 
the Precepts and Doftrines of thoſe Men 
that have no Authority or Juriſdiction over 
us 15 quite another Caſe, and bringeth no 
ſuch danger with it. | 

B. But what is this Herefie which the 
Church of Rome ſo cruelly perſecutes, as to 

poſe Kings that do not, when they are 
bidden, turn all Hereticks out of their Do- 
minions ? 

A. Herefie is a word, which when it is 
ukd without paſſion, ſignifies a private O- 
pinion - 
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inion : So the different SeCts of the old 
iloſophers, Academians, Peripateticks, E- 
picureans, Stoicks, &c, werecalled Herefies : 
but in the Chriftian Church there was in 
the ſignification of that word comprehend- 
ed 2 Fnful oppoſition to him that was chief 
Judge of Doctrines, in order to the falya- 
tion of Mens Souls; and conſequently He- 
reſfie may be ſaid to bear the fame relation 
to the Power Spiritual, that Rebellion doth 
to the Power 'Temporal, and is ſuitably to 
be perſecuted by him that will preſerve. a 
Power Spiritual and Dominion over Mens 
Conſciences. 

B. It would be very well (becauſe we 
are all of us permitted to read the Holy 
Scriptures, and bound to make them the 
Rule of our A@tons, both publick and pri- 
vate ) that Hereſfie were by ſome Law de- 
fined, and the particular Opinions ſet forth, 
for which a-man were to be condemned and 
punithed as a Heretick ; for elſe, not only 
Men of mean capacity, but even the wiſeſt 
and devouteſt Chriſtian may fall into Here- 
fie without any will to oppoſe the Church ; 
for the Scriptures are hard, and the Inter- 
pretations difterent of different men. 

A. The meaning of the word Hereſie is 
by Law declared in an ACt of Parliament in 
the firſt year of Queen Elizabeth, wherein 
it 15 ordain:d, That the perſons who had by 

eng 
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the Queens Letters Patents the Authorit 
Spiritual ( meaning the High Commiſion 


; ſhall not have Authority to adjudge any 


LINMI 


Matter or Cavſe to be Herefie, but only 
ſuch as heretofore have been adjudged to 


be Herefie by the Authority of the Cano- 


nical Scriptures, or by the firſt four Gene- 
ral Councils, or by any other General 
Council, where the ſame was declared He- 
refie by the expreſs and plain words of the 
ſaid Canonical Scriptures, or ſuch as here- 
after ſhall be adjudged Herefic by the High 
Court of Patliament of this Realm, with 
the Aſſent of the Clergy in their Convo- 
cation. 

B. It ſeems therefore if there ariſe any 
new error that hath not yet been declared 
Hereſie, (and many ſuch may ariſe ) it 
cannot be judged Hereſie without a Par- 
liament ; for how foul ſfoever the error be, 
it cannot have been declar'd Herefie, nei- 
ther in the Scriptures, nor in the Councils, 
becauſe it was never before heard of, and 
conſequently there can be no error ( unleſs 
it fall within the compaſs of Blaſphemy a- 
gairft God, or Treaſon againſt the King ) 
tor which a man can in Equity be puniſhed. 


* Beſides, who can tell what is declared by 


the Scripture, which every man is allowed 


. to read and interpret to himſelf > Nay 


more, what Proteſtant, either of the Laity 
| or 
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or Clergy, ( if every General Council can 
be a competent Judge of Hereſie ) is not 
already condemned ? for divers Conncils 
have declared a great many of our Do- 
Etrines to be Hereſie, and that ( as they 
pretend ) upon the Authority of the Scri- 
ptures. 

A. What are thoſe Points that the firſt 
four General Councils have declared He- 
reſie 2 

B. The firſt General Council held at N3- 
cea declared all to be Herefie, which was 
contrary to the Nicene Creed, upon occaſt- 
on of the Hereſie of Arrius, which was the 
denying the Divinity of Chriſt. The ſecond 
General Council held at Conſtantinople de- 
clared Hereſie the Do&rine of Macedonius ; 
which was, that the Holy Ghoſt was crea- 
ted. The third Council aſſembled at Ephe- 
fas condemned the Dottrine ' of Neſtortus, 
that there were two Perſons in Chriſt, The 
fourth held at Chalcedon, condemned the 
error of Eutyches, that there was but one 
Nature in Chriſt. I know of no other Points 
condemned in theſe four Councils, but ſuch 
as concern Church-Government,or th#ſame 
DoCtrines taught by other Men in other 
words: and theſe Councils were all called 
by the Emperors,and by them their Decrees 
confirmed, at the Petition of the Councils 
themſelves, , 

A. 
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A. 1 fee by this, that both the calling © 
the Council,:and the Confirmation of their 
Dodtrine and Church-Goyernment had no 
obligatory force, but from the Anthority 
of the Emperor. How comes it then to. 
paſs, that they take upon them now a Le- 
giſlative Power, and fay their Canons- are 
Laws ? That. Text, 4/7 Power is given to me 
in Heaven and Earth, had the ſame force 
then as it hath now, and conferred a Legiſla- 
tive. Power on the Councils, not only over 
Chriſtian Men, but over all. Nations in the 
World, 

B. They fay no; for the Power they 
pretend to 45 derived from this, that when 
a King was converted from Gentiliſme'to 
Chriſtianity, he did by that very ſubmiſſion 
to the Biſhop that converted him, ſubmit 
to the Biſhops Government , and became 
one of his Sheep ; which. Right therefore 
he could not have over any Nation that was 
not. Chriſtian. | 

A. Did Sylveſter ( which was Pope of 
Rome in the time. of Conſtantine the great 
converted by him ) tell the Emperor, his 
new Diſciple, before-hand, that it. he be 
came a Chriſtian he muſt be the Po 
Subjedt 2... | 

B. I believe not ; for it is likely enough, 
if he had told. him ſo plainly, or but made 
him ſuſpe&t it, he or elther have been 

no 
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nb Chriſtian at all, or but a counterfeit 
one. | Is 
:-24; But, if he did- not tell him fo, and 
thar-plainly, ' it was foul play, not only in 
a'Prieft,* but in any Chriſtman ; and for this 
derivation of their Right from the Empe- 
rors conſent, it-proceeds only from this,that 
they dare not challenge a Legiflative Power, 
nor call their Canons Laws tary Kingdom 
in Chriſtendome, farther than the Kin 
make them ſo. - Butin Per«, when Ataba- 
lipa was King,” the Frier told him, that! 
Chriſt being King of all the World, had gi- 
ven the diſpoſing of all the Kingdoms there- 
in-to the Pope, and that the Pope hate 
vent Peru to the Roman Emperor Charles the 
5th, and requir'd Atabalipa to reſight it 7 
and: for refufing it, ſeized upon. his perſon 
by the Spaniſh Army there preſent," and 
murdered him ; you fee by this how mach 
they claim, when they have pqwet to make 
it good. er roy 

B. When began the Popes to' take this 
Authority upon them firſt? - UN. 
"A: After the Inundation of Northern 
People had oyerflowed the Weſfern parts of 
cie Empire, and poſſeſſed” theinſtlves - of 
7ealy,' the People of the City 6f Rome ſub: 
mitted themſelves, as well in Temporals as 
Spirituals. m__ Biſhop ; and' then firſt 
was the Pope aTemporal Prince,” and ſtood 
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no miore in fo great fear of the Emperoxg 
which lived far oft at C onſtantinople; - In 
this time it was that the Pope began, by p 
tence of his Power Spiritual, to. encraa 
upon the Temporal Rights: of all 
Princes of the Weſt, and fo continu 


ing upon, thetn, till his Power .was;a9.the 
highelt in that 300 years.or ns 
which paſſed between,the 3k and, 2b gn 
tury , that is, between the time of Pape 
Leo the third, and Pope /nnocent the third, 
For in this,tume Pope Zachary the firſt des 
poſed Chilpert then King of Frange, and 
awe the Kingdom to one of his Subjetts 
Pepin, and Pepin took from the Lombards 
a great part of, their Territory, and gave it 
to the Church. Shortly after, the Lom- 
bards having recover'd their Eſtate, Charles 
the Great retook it, and gave it to the 
Church againg and Pope Lee the third made 
Charles Emperor. 


" B. But what; Right, did the.Pope then 
pretend for the ccefing ot an Emperar ? 

4A. He pretended the Right of being 
Chriſt's Vijcar,. and-what Chrylt, coulg give, 
his. Vicar tught. give;,and you know that 
Chtiſt was King Fl ahe World "OY 
. B. Yes, as God; and;ſq be gives all t 
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which neverthe- 


eſs Poe fgo the,cOnlent of People, et- 
ther for fear Pope. a | 
Fo C > A. But 


i; 
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A. But this Gift of the Empire was,jin a 
more ſpecial manner, in ſuch a. manner as, 
Moſes had the Government of 7ſrae! given 
him, or rather as Foſbuah had it given him, 
to go in and out before the People, as the 

Prieſt ſhould dire&t him ; and ſo the 
Empire was underſtood to be given him, on 
condition to be dirce&ed by the Pope ; for 
when the Pope inveſted him with the Re- 
gal Ornaments, the People all cried out, 
Deus dat, that is to ſay, 'tis God that gives 
it ; and the Emperor was cotitented fo to 
take-it. And from that time all, or moſt 
of the Chriſtian ' Kings, do put into their 
Titles the words Dez gratia, that' is, by the 
Gift of God, and their Succeſſors uſe ſtill 
to receive the Crown and 'Scepter from a 
Biſhop. | ' 

B. 'Tis certainly a very good ' Cuſtom 
for Kings to be put in mind, by whoſe Gift 
they Reign ; bur it cannot from that Cu: 
{tom be inferr'd, that they receive the King- 
dom by mediation' of the Pope; or by any 
other Clergy : for the Popes themſelves re: 
ceiv'd the Papacy from the Emperor. The 
firſt- that ever was eletted Biſhop of Rome 
after Emperors wefe Chriſtians, and with- 
out the Emperors conſent; excuſed himſelf 
by Letters to the Emperor with chis ; Tha 
the People and Clergy of Rome forced him 
to take 1t upon him, and prayed the Empe- 
ror 
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ror to 'confirm it ; which the Emperor did ; 
but with” reprehenſion of their proceedings, 
and prohibition of the like for rhe time to 
come : The Emperor was Lotharzius, and the 
Pope Calixtus the firſt. 

A. You ſee by this the Emperor never 
acknowledged this Gift of God was the Gift 
of the Pope, but maintained, the Popedom 
was the Gift of the Emperor, but in proceſs 
of time, by the negligence of the Empe- 
rors, (for the greatneſs of Kings makeg 
them that they cannot eaſily deſcend into the 
obſcure and narrow Mines of an ambitious 
Clergy ) they found means to make the 
People believe, there was a Power in the 
Pope and Clergy, which they ought to ſub 
mit unto, rather than to the Commands of 
their own Kings, whenſoever it ſhould come 
into controverſie. And to that end deviſed 
and decreed many new Articles of Faith, to 
the diminution of the Authority of Kings, 
and to the disjun&tion of them and their 
SubjeQs, and to a cloſer adherence of their 
Subjects to the Church of Rome. Articles 
either not at all found in, or not well foun-' 
ded upon the Scriptures. As firſt ; that it 
ſhould not be lawful for a Prieſt to marry. 

B. What influence could thct have upon 
the Power of Kings ? 

A. Do you not lee, that by this the King 
muſt of neceſſity either want the Pricſthood, 
C.3 and 
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and therewith a great part of the Reverence 
due to him fram the moſt religious part af 
his Sulye&ts, or elſe want lawtul Heirs to 
ſucceed him : by, which means, being, not 
taken for the Head of the Church, he was 
ſure_jn any Controverſic between him and 
FE Pope, that his Subjects would be againſt 
him. 

_ B. Is not a Chriſtian King as much a Bis 
ſhop now,as the Heathen Kings were of ald 
for among them Epiſcopus was a Name comr- 
mon to all Kings? Is not he a Biſhop now 
to whom God hath committed the charge of 
all the Souls ' of his Subjc&s, both at the 
Laity, and the Clergy ? And though he be in 
relation to our Saviour, who is the chief Pa- 
ſtor, but a Sheep, yet compared,to his own 
SubjeQs, they are all Sheep, both Laique , 
nf Clerique, and he only Shepherd. And 
ſeeing a Chriſtian Biſhop is but a Chriſtian 
endyued with power to govern the Clergy, 
it follows, that every, Chriſtian King is not 
only a Biſhop, but an Arch-biſhop, and his 
whole Dominion his Diocels, And though 
it were raged, that Impoſitiqn of Hands 
15 neceſſary from a Prieſt, yet ſeeing Kings 
have the Government of the Clergy, that 
pro his SubjeCts, even before Baptitm ; the 
Baptiſm it ſelf wherein he is receiv'd as a 
Chriſtian,is a ſufficient Impoſitionof Hands, 
ſo that whereas before he was a Biſhop, now 
he is a Chriſtian Biſhop. A. For 


Patt'fl Ben: #5 
A. Yor*my part I a; tee With you: "This 
Prohibition 'of Martiage to Prieſts came in 
about the'time of Pope Gyepory the 77h,and 
Piliam ths firſt King of Evg/and ; by whi 
means the Pope had in England, what wi 
Secular, and' what with Regular Prieſts; '2 
reat many luſty Batchelors at bis ſervite, 
Secondly, Thit Auricular CO 0 a 
teſt was neceſſary to Salvation. 
that before that time, Confeſſion to a Giptis- 
was uſual, and performed for the moſt | 
(by him that confeſſed ) in writing, - 
that uſe was taken away about the tir j 
King Edward-the third, and Prieſts & 
manded to'take Confeſſions from the Mou 
of the Confitent: and' Men did generall 
believe, that without Confeſſion” and A 
ſolution before their departure out of. the 
bw they -could not be ſaved ; and; ha- 
Abſolutlon from a'Prieſt, that the 
en d not bedamn'd. You underſtarid b 
this, how. Mock Ohe ever Man would ftahd' 
awe of the Clergy, more 
they would of hs. Kin ; and what — 
venience it is to a State 'Y we Sor 
confeſs their ſecret Ps. htst re Spies.” 


B. Yes, is fnuch Sn Toh 
more terribſe'than, (5 6 much” rh 
would fear the Gps "a than the 
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power to remit, fins abſolutely, but only 
with. a condition of repentance, yet | the 
People were never fo inſtrufted by them ; 
but were left to believe, that whenſoever 
they had Abſolution, their precedent ſing 
were all diſcharged, when their Penance, 
which they took for Repentance, was per- 
form'd. Within the ſame time began the 
Article of Tranſubſtantiation ; for it had 
heen diſputed a long time before in what 
manner a Man did cat the Body of our Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt, as being a Point very 
difficult for a Man to conceive and imagine 
clearly ; but now it was madg very clear, 
that the Bread was tranſubſtantiated into 
Chriſts Body, and ſo was become no more 
Bread but Fleſh, | 

B. It ſeems then that Chriſt had many 
Bodies, and was in as many places at ance, 
as there were Communicants, _ I think the 
Prieſts then were ſo wanton, -as to inſult 
ppon the dulneſs, not only of Common 
People, byt alſo of Kings and their Coun» 
ars, 466 | 
_. of. I am now in @ Narration, not in 4 
Diſputation, 'ang,. therefore 1 would have 
you at this time ta conſider nothing elſe, 
Fu Stat effect this DoGrjne would work 


ppon Kings and. their Subjes, in relation 
to;the Clergy., who only . were able:of a 
jo make our Saviour's Body 
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and thereby at the hour of death to. fave 
their Souls. | 

B. For my part, it would have an effe&t 
on me to make me think them Gods, and 
to ſtand in awe of them, asof God himſelf, 
if he were viſibly preſent, 

A. Beſides theſe and other Articles tends» 
ing to the upholding of the Popes Authori- 
ty, they had many fine Points in their Ec- 
' cleſiaſtical Politie, conducing to the ſame 
end ; of which I will mentiononly ſuch as 
were eſtabliſhed within.the ſame tumme. For 
then it was the Order came up of Preach- 
ing Friars, that wandred up and down with 
power to preach in what Congregation they 
pleaſed, and were ſure enough to inſtil ints 
the People nothirſg that might leſſen the O-. 
bedience to the Church of Rome ; but on the 
contrary, whatſoever might give advantage 
to it againſt the Civil Power. Beſides, they 
privately infinuated themſelves with Wo- 
men and Men of weak Judgment, confirm- 
ing their adherence to the Pope, and urging 
them in the time of their ſickneſs, to be be- 
neficial to it by contribution of Money, or 
building Religious Houſes, or Pious Works, 
and neceſſary for the remiſſion of their ſins. 

B. Ido not remember that I have read of 
any Kingdom or State in the World, where 
liberty was given to.any private Man to'call 
the People together , and 'make Oraripgs 
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frequently to them, or at all, without firſt 
making the State acquainted, except only 
in Chriftendome, I believe the Heathen I 
Kings foreſaw;that a few fach Orators world | * 
be able to make a' great Sedition. "Moſes | | 
did indeed command to read the Scriptures, | 
and expotmd them iri the Synagogues eve | 
Sabbarh-day ; but the Scriptures then'Wer | 
nothing elfe but the Laws of the Nation de- I ' 
livered nnto them by Moſes himſelf; andT1 |} 


believe it would do no hutt, if the Laws of 
Fngland alſo were often read and expound. 
ed in the ſeveral Congregations of Engi:ſhe 
men, at times appointed, that they 'may 
know what to do; for they know already } 
fhat to believe. | 
A. I think that neither the preaching of || 
Friers nor Monks, nar of Parochial Prieſts, 
tended to teach Men what, but whom to 
believe : for the Power of the Mighty hath 
no foundation, but in the opinion and be- 
tief of the People; and the end which the 
Pope had in multiplying Sermons, was no 
other, - but to-prop and enlarge his own Au- 
thority over a Chriſtian Kings and States. 
Within the ſame time, that is, between 
the time of the Emperor Charles the Great, 
and of King Exward the thitd of England, 
began their ſecond Politie, which was to 
bring Religion into an Att, 'and thereby to 
maintain alt the Decrees 'of the - Roman 
| Church 
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Church by diſputation; not only from the 
Scriptures, but alſo from the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, both Moral and Natural; and to 
that end the Pope exhorted the faid Empe- 
ror. by Letter to ere&t Schools of all kinds. 
of Literature, and; from thente- began the 
Inſtitution of Univerſities; :for;hot long at; 
ter the Univerſities began-in Pars and in 
Oxfard. It is true, that there were Schools 
in-Zvglaud before that time, 1n-feveral ple 
ces, for the inſtruftion of Children in the 
Latin Tongue, \that is to lay, in the Tongue 
of the Church ;' byt tor an. Univerſity. of 
Learning, there was none erttted' till thar 
time; chd9þh it be not unlikely there: might 
be then ſome that taught Philoſophy, Los 
gick, and other Axts in. divers Mopaſteries, 
the Monks having little elle todo, but to ſtu» 
dy. After ſome Colledges were : bvilt to 
that purpoſe, it was not long tire before 
many more were: added to them; -by the 
devotion of Princes and Biſhops, and other 
wealthy Men': and the Diſcipline therein 
was confirmed.by the Popes that then were, 
and abundance of Scholars: ſent, thither by 
their Friends, to ſtudy, as to a place, from 
whence the way was open and eaſle'to Prey 
terment both in Church and »Common- 
wealth. The pow the Church! of Rowe 
expetted from them, -and ineffec-receiv'd; 
was the maintenance of the Popes ——_— 
an 
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and of his Authority over Kings, and theit 
Subje&s, by * School-Divines, who ſtriving 
to make good many Points of Faith incom- 
prehenſible, and calling in the Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle to'their aſſiſtance, wrote great 
Books of School-Divinity, which no -mari 
elſe, nor they themſelves were able to un- 
derſtand 3 as any man - may! perceive 'that 
ſhall conſider the Writings'ot Peter Lom- 
bard, or Scotus, or of him thatwroteCom- 


mentaries' upon him, or of $#arez, or any 


other School-Divine of later times ; which 
kind of- Learning nevertheleſs hath been 
much admir'd by two ſorts' of *{zn, other- 
wiſe prudent enough; the onv'of which 
ſorts were of thoſe that were already devo- 
ted, and really affe&tionate to the ' Reman 
Church : for they believed the DoQtrine be- 
fore, but: admir'd the Arguments becauſe 
they underſtood them*not, and yet found 
the Concluſions to: their mind. 'The other 
ſort were negligent Men, that had rather 
admire with others, than:take the pains to 
examine: So that all forts of People were 
fully reſoly'd, that both the Doctrine was 


true, and the Pope's Authority, no more 


than what-was due to him. 

B. I ſee that a Chriſtian King, or State, 
how wel ſoever provided he be of Money 
and Arms, ( where the' Church of Rame 
hath ſuch Authority ) will have buy a _ 
watch 
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Bs of it;, ant, of Men:-for their. 
will gent be drawn into the 
EL fight. with courage agaialt their 


A. It is Ds, that great Rebellions have 
Ma raiſed oy Church-men in the Popes 


fog? againſt Kings, as in England paſt 
oh, andin France againſt King Aen- 
Torn wherein the Kine s had a more 
conſidera part.. on their fides,, than the 
had. on,fus, .#nd ſhall. always have fo, 
| te} lar have Money; For ET 
ciences-.ave ſo tender as to re 
y. when, they want it: But the great 
ef done to; Kings upon. pretence of 
Ol 5, W e Pope gives wwe ta 


je gnother, Y 
Fg iuma gs ow; King 9 the 8th 


IN utterly extingu wade Author 
ry, jt, ob En: England, and that with: 


cello home, or any Invaſi; 


NY an » "the rieſts, Monks.apd Friars 
being. .in the , of their: H0mTs were 
now, for the maſk, part grown,infolent and 
licentious,. and. thexeby the. force of the 
Arguments was jnow taken, away. by the 


feel of ths. ants, vw fie 
and Mer 10 oa | ucation calf -perceiv- 
ed; and the Parliament conſiſting. of ſuch 


willing torake away 
their 
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their Power';\and genera 5 he Cora 


People, hich from a long; 
in love with' vob, th _ wo = leaſ- 


ed therewith. Secondly, the Doftrine of 


Zuther beginning a little before, was now, 
by a great thany men '6f the greateſt Jii d 
_—_ ſo'well received; us 't ether wWasrig 


to reſtore -the Rr Is Power by 
Rebetliods Thirdly, 'the-Revenue - of /Ab* 


bies, and all-other Rehigious' Houſes 7a 


hereby into the' Kings'Hands,' and by 
being diſpoſed of 66 UN Es —_ eb 
tlkemen 1n- every i ef "h 
make therh' 4s t their to hiifitin' th- 
felves in-th 10n + of them! Fort 4 
Ring Hitiry was of a'Nitire c 
yere 19 the P niſhing of f 
the firſt 'to : 
(Ca5'to Thyafion' from Abtba in it oh 
Pope Had 'givect the" Ki | | 
Prinee, it'had beer mn'v 
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Kin by endeavouring to. crals. his Mar» 
clogs with his ſecond Wife, %s Authority 
might have remained in Exglayg, till then: 
had.riſen ſome other quarrel,' 

B; Did not. the Biſhops that then were, 
and had taken an Oath, wherein was, a- 
monglt other things, that. the ſhould de- 
fend and nfaintain the Regal Rights of St. 
Peter ; the words are, Regalia Sandti Petri, 
which nevertheleſs forme have laid are Regu- 
Has. Sos Petri, that. is to lay,” St. Peter's 
Rules or Do&ripe.z, and that the Clergy at- 
ervard did read 1t (being perhs: SWritted in 

ort-hand) by a miſtake to: the Pope's ad» 
van A id not I fay the ifhops 

ph AC of, Parliameiit_ againſt the 
#5 oy F prick a inſt the taking of the Oath 
Sa re ' 
5X. 149 Cee indebe Biſho didn ma- 
0 em 9 © Kings jor /having 
6 aver wit pion him, fe great 
imprudence to. Frovoke his anger,” There 
was beſides a, Egverlg T of mes 
between the Pg, and the Bj be moſt of 
whi ch did maintain , that, the tee ciled 
dicle' Juriſdiction Epiſcopal. 1 in; he. of 
EP as. im :ay as the, * pe 
did exerciſe the ſame oyer the y 
Ave be becauſe they " ſaw. that TE. 
ing in Parliament they, were to SM 
their Power ng.more of the. Pope, and never. 
thought 
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the Reformed Keligion was either prote&t- 
Ed, or not perſecuted ; who after the dereaſe 
of Queen Mary returned again ta favour and 
avs under Queen Flizaberh, thit re- 
tored the Religion of her Brother King Zd- 
ward: And” io it hath continued till this 
day, cxoeen the Interrugtion, made_ in. 


in. 
this late Rebellian' of the Presbyteriar $ and 


other Dembctatical Men: ” But though the 
Romiſh Religion were. now caſt out by.the 
Law, yet there were abundance of people 
and many of; ther of the Nobility, that fl 
retained the* Refigion of their Anceſtors, 
who'as they" were' not much, moleſted” in 
Points* of Conſtience, ſo they were not by 
their' own: Inclination very troubleſome - 
t 
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the Civil Government ; but by the ſecret 
prattice of the Jeſuites ahd other Emiſſaries 
of the Roman Church, they were made leſs 

uiet, than they ought to have been; and 
me of them to venture upon the” moſt 
horrid A& that ever had been heard of be- 
fore : I mean the Gunpowder-Treaſon. And 
upon that account, the Papiſts of England 
have been looked upon as Men that would 
not beſorry for any Eorders here,that might 
poſſibly make way to the reſtoring of the 
; Popes Authority ; and therefore 1 named 
thern for one of the diſtempers of the State 
of England , in the time of our late King 
Charles. 
\ B. I ſee that Mowfreur du Pleſſis, and Dr. 
Morton, Biſhop of Durham, writing, of the 
of the Popes Power, and intitu- 
ing their Books, one of them, 7he aſe 
ry of Iniquity, the other, The Grand Impo- 
wre, were both in the right: for I believe 
there was neyer ſuch another cheat 'in the 
World ; and I wonder that the Kings and 
States of Chriſtendotne never perceiv d it. 

A. It is manifeſt they did perceive it: 
How elſe durſt they make War againſt the 
Pope, and ſome 'ot them take him out of 
Rome it ſelf, and carry him away Priſoner ? 
of Key would per) * 50d) 
; is Tyranny, t | ve agreed 
together, and made themſelves eyery ” 
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(as Henry the 8/h did ) Head of the Church 
within their own reſpe&tive Dominions ; 
but not agreeing, they let his power con- 
tinue, every one hoping to make uſe of it 
( when there ſhould be cauſe) againſt his 
Neighbour. 

B. Now, as to that other diſtemper by 
Presbyterians, how came their power to 
be ſo great, being of themſelves, for the 
moſt part, but ſo many poor Scholars ? 

A. This Controverſie between the Papiſt 
and the Reformed Churches, could not 
chooſe but make every man,;to the beſt of his 
power, examine by the Scriptures which of 
them was in the right ; and to that end they 
were tranſlated into Vulgar Tongues, where- 
as before the Tranſlation. of them was not 
allowed, nor any Man to read them, but 
ſuch as had expreſs licence ſo to do: for the 
Pope did concerning the Scriptures the ſame 
that Moſes did concerning Mount Sinat : 
Moſes ſuffered no man to go up to it to hear 
God ſpeak, or gaze upon him, but ſuch as 
he himſelf took with him; and the Pope 
ſuffered none to ſpeak with God in the 
Scriptures, that had not ſome part of the 
Popes Spirit in him, for which he might 
be truſted. | 

B, Certainly Moſes did therein very 
wiſely, and according to God's own Com- 
mandment, 

A. No 
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A. 'No doubt of it, and the event it ſelf 
hath made it-ſince appear ſo: for after the 
(ii was tranſlated into Eng/i/hevery Man, 
nay every Boy and Wench, that could read 
Engliſh, thought they ſpoke with God Al- 
mighty, and underſtood what he faid, when 
by a certain number of Chapters a day, 
they had read the Scriptures once or twice 
over, the Reverence and Obedience due to 
the Reformed Church here, and to the Bi- 
ſhops and Paſtors therein, was caſt off, and 
every Man became a Judge of Religion, 
= an Interpreter of the Scriptures to him- 
elt. 

B. Did not the Church of England in- 
tend it ſhould be ſo? What other end could 
they have in recommending the Bible to 
me, if they did not mean I ſhould make it 
the Rule of my Actions 2 Elſe they might 
have kept it, though open to themſelves, to 
me ſeal d up in' Zebrew, Greek and Latin, 
and fed me out of it in ſuch meaſure as had 
been requiſite for the ſalvation of my Soul, 
and the Churches Peace. 

A. I confeſs this Licence of Interpreting 
the Scripture was the cauſe of ſo many ſe- 
veral SeQts as have lain hid, till the begin- 
ning of the late Kings Reign, and did then 
appear to the diſturbance of the Common= 
wealth. But to return to the Story ; thoſe 
perſons that fled for Religion in the time of 
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Queen Mary, reſided, for the moſt part, in ' 
places where the Reformed Religion was 
profeſs d, and governed by an Aſlembly | 
Miniſters, who alſo were not a little mad®* 
uſe of ( for want of better Stateſ{-men ) in 
Points of Civil Government, which pleaſed 
ſo much the Engliſh and Scotch Proteſtants 
that lived amongft them,that at their return 
they wiſhed there were the fame Honour 
and Reverence given to the Miniſtry in their 
own Countries; in Scotland, ( King James 
being then young ) ſoon ( with the help of 
ſome of the powertul Nobility) they brought 
it to pals. Alſo they that returned into 
England, in the beginning of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, endeavoured the fame 

- here ; but could never effe&t ir, till this laſt 
Rebellion, nor without the help of the 
Scots : and it was no ſooner effe&ed, but 
they were defeated again by the other Sets, 
which, by the preaching of the Presbyte- 
rians, and private Interpretation of Scri- 
pturc, were grown numerous. 

B. I know indeed, that in the beginning 
of the late War, the Power of the Presby- 
terians was ſo very great, that, not only 
the Citizens of London were, almoſt all of 
them, at their devotion, but alſo the grea- 
teſt part of all other Cities and Market- 
Towns of Emgland. But you have not yet 
told me by what Art and what Degrees they 
became fo ſtrong, A. It 
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A. It was not their own Art alone that 
did it, but they had the concurrence of a 
great many Gentlemen that did no leſs de- 
fire a Popular Government in the Civil 
State,than theſe Miniſters did in the Church: 
and as theſe did in the Pulpit draw the Peo- 
ple to their Opinions, and to a diſlike of 
the Church-Government,Canons, and Com- 
mon-Prayer-Book, ſo did the other make 
them in love with Democracy by their Ha- 
rangues in the Parliament, and by their 
Diſcourſes and Communication with Peo- 
ple in the Country, continually extolling 
of Liberty, and inveighing againſt Tyran- 
ny, leaving the People to colleCt of them- 
ſelves, that this Tyranny was the preſent 
Government of the State; and as the Pref- 
byterians brought with them into their 
Churches their Divinity from the Univers 
ſities, ſo did many of the Gentlemen bring 
their Politicks from thence into the Parlia- 
ment, but neither of them did this very 
boldly in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


And though it be not likely that all of them 
did it out of malice, but many of them our 


of error ; yet certainly the Chief Leaders - 
were ambitious Miniſters and ambitious : 
Gentlemen; the Miniſters envying the Au- 
thority of Biſhops, whom they thought tkeſs 
learned ; and the Gentlemen envying the 
Privy-Council , whom they thought leſs 
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wiſe than themſelves. For 'tis a hard mat- 
ter for Men who do all think highly of their 
own Wits ( when they have alſo acquired 
the Learning of the Univerſity ) to be per- 
ſwaded, that they want any ability requi- 
ſite for the Government of a Common» 
wealth, eſpecially having read the glorious 
Hiſtories, and the ſententious Politiques of 
the ancient popular Governments of the 
Greeks and Romans, amongit whom Kings 
were hated, and branded with the name of 
Tyrants, and Popular Government (though 
no Tyrant was ever ſo cruel as a boruks 
Aſſembly ) paſſed by the Name of Liber- 
ty, ThePresbyterian Miniſters, in the be- 
ginning of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
did not ( becauſe they durſt not ) publick- 
ly preach againſt the Diſcipline of the 
Church; but not long after ( by the favour 
perhaps of ſome great Courtier ) they went 
abroad preaching into moſt of the Market» 
Towns. of England, as the preaching Friars 
had formerly done, upon working-days in 
the Morning : in which Sermons theſe, and 
others of the ſame Tenets, that had charge 
of Souls, both by the manner and matter 
of their preaching, applyed themſelves 
wholly to the winning of the People to a 
liking of their Do&rines, and good opini- 
on of their perſons. 


And 
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And firſt for the manner of their preachr 
ing, they ſo framed their countenance and 
geſture at the entrance into the Pulpit, and 
their pronuntiation, both in their Prayer 
and Sermon, and uſed the Scripture phraſe, 
whether underſtood by the People or nor, 
as that no Tragaedian in the World could 
have atted the part of a right godly Man 
better than theſe did; in ſo much as a Man 
unacquainted with ſuch Art, could never 


ſuſpect any & *- plot in them, to raiſe 


Sedition a the State, ( as they then 
had deſign'd or doubt that the vehemence 
of their Voice, ( tor the ſame words with 
the uſual pronuntiation had been of little 
force) and forcedneſs of their Geſture and 
Looks, could ariſe from any thing elſe, but 
zeal to the Service of God. And by this 
Art they came into ſuch credit, that num- 
bers of Men uſed to go forth of their own 
Pariſhes and Towns, on working-days, leay- 
ing their Calling, and on Sundays, laving 
their own Churches to hear them preach in 
other places, and to deſpiſe their own, and 
all other Preachers that a&ted not ſo well as 
they : and as for thoſe Miniſters that did not 
uſually preach, but in ſtead of Sermons did 
read to the People ſuch Homilies as the 
Church had appointed, they eſteemed and 
called them Dumb Dogs. 
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| Secondly, For the matter of their Ser- 
mons, becauſe the anger of the People in 
the late Rowan Uſurpatian, was then freſh, 
they ſaw there could be nothing more gra- 
tious with them , than to preach againſt 
ſuch other Points of the Romi/h Religion, as 
the Biſhops had not yet condemned ; that 
ſo receding farther from Popery than they 
did, they might with glory to themſelves 
leave a ſuſpicion on the Biſhops, as Men not 


yet well purged from wir 


* Thirdly, Before their ons, their 
Prayer was , or ſeem'd to extempore, 
which they pretended to be dictated by the 
Spirit of God within them, and many of 
the People believed, or ſeemed to believe 
it : for any man might ſee, that had judg- 
ment, that they did: not take care betore- 
hand what they ſhould fay in their Prayers. 
And from hence came a diſlike of the Com- 
mon-Prayer-Book, which is a ſct form pre- 
meditated, that Men might ſee tq what they 
were to ſay men. 
_ Fourthly, They did never in their Ser- 
mons, or but lightly inveigh againſt the 
Lucrative vices of Men of Trade or Handi- 
craft ; ſuch as are Feigning, Lying, Cozen- 
ing, Hypocriſie, or other' uncharitableneſs, 
except want of Charity to their Paſtors and 
to the Faithful ; which was a great cale to 
the generality of Citizens, and the Inhabi- 
” tants 
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tants of Market Towns, and no little profit 
to themſelves. 

Fifthly, By preaching up an Opinion, 
that Men were to be aſlured of their Salva- 
tion by the Teſtimony of their own private 
Spirit, meaning the Holy Ghoſt dwelling 
within them. And from this Opinion the 
People that found in themſelyes a ſufficient 
hatred towards the Papiſts, and an ability 
to repeat the Sermons of theſe Men at their 
coming home, made no doubt but that 
they had all tit was neceſſary, how fraudu: 
lently and ſpightfully ſaever they behayed 
themſelves to their Neighbours that were 
not reckoned amongſt the Saints, and fome- 
times to thoſe alſo. 

Sixthly, They did indeed with great ear- 
neſtneſs and ſeverity inveigh often againſt 
two ſins, Carnal Lufts, and Vain Swearing, 
which without queſtion was very well 
done: but the common People were there- 
by inclin'd to believe, that nothing elſe was 
fin, but that which was forbidden in the 
Third and Seventh Commandment : for few 
Men do underſtand by the name of Luſt 
any other concupiſcence, than that which is 
forbidden in that Seventh Commandment ; 
for Men are not ordinarily faid to luſt aftgr 
another Man's Cattle, or other Goods, or 
Poſſeſſions, and therefore never made much 
{cruple af the Afts of fraud and mn 
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but endeavoured to keep themſelves from 
uncleanneſs only, or at leaſt from the ſcan- 
dal of it. And whereas they did, both in 
their Sermons and Writings, maintain and 
inculcate, that the very firit motions of the 
mind, that 1s to fay, the delight Men and 
Women took in the ſight of one another's 
Form, though they checked the proceeding 
thereof, ſo that it never grew up to be a de- 
fign, was nevertheleſs a ſin, they brought 
young men into deſperation, and to think 
themſelves damn'd, becauſe They could not 
( which no Man can, and is contrary to the 
conſtitution of Nature ) behold a delight- 
fuk Obje& without delight : and by this 
means they became Conteſſors to ſuch as 
were thus troubled in Conſcience, and were 
obeyed by them as their Spiritual Do&ors 
in all Caſes of Conſcience. 

B. Yes, divers of them did preach fre- 
quently againſt oppreſſion. 

A. Tis true, I had forgot that : but it 
was before ſuch as were free enough from 
it, I mean the common People, who would 
caſily believe themſelves oppreſſed, but ne- 
ver Oppreſlors. And theretore you may 
reckon this amongſt their Artifices to make 
the People believe they were oppreſſed by 
the King, or perhaps by the Biſhops , or 
both ; and incline the meaner ſort to their 
Party afterward, when there ſhould be _ 
10N. 
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fon. But this was but ſparingly done in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, whoſe fear 
and jealouſie they were afraid of, Nor had 
they as yet any great power in the Parlia- 
ment Houſe, whereby to call in queſtion 
her Prerogative by Petitions of Right, and 
other Devices, as they did afterwards, when 
Democratical Gentlemen had receiv'd them 
into their Councels, for the deſign of 
changing the Government from Monarchi-- 
cal to Popular, which they called Liberty. 

B. Who would think that ſuch horrible 
deſigns as theſe could ſo cafily and fo long 
remain covered with the Cloak of Godli- 
neſs: for that they were moſt impious Hy- 
pocrites is manifeſt enough by the War theſe 
proceedings ended in, and by the impious 
Ads in that War committed. But when 
began firſt to appear in Parliament the At- 
tempt of Popular Government, and by 
whom 2? 

A. As to the time of attempting the 
change of Government from Monarchical 
to Democratical, we muſt diflinguiſh. They 
did not challenge the Sovereignty in plain 
terms, and by that Name, till they had 
ſlain the King, nor the Rights thereot alto- 
gether by particular Heads, till the Kin 
was driven from London by Tumults, rai 
in that City againſt him, and retir'd for the 
ſecurity of his Perſon to 7ork, where & 
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bad notbeen many days,when they ſent unto 
him 19 Propoſitions, whereof above a do- 
zen were Demands of ſeveral Powers, ef. 
ſential parts of the Power Sovereign. But 
before that time they had demanded ſome 
of them (in a Petition which they called 
a Petition of Right ) which nevertheleſs 
the King had granted them in a former Par- 
liament, though he deprived himſelf there- 
by, not only of the Power to levy Money 
without their conſent, but alſo of his ordi- 
nary Revenue by Cuſtom of Tonnage and 
Poundage, and of the Liberty to put into 
Cuſtody ſuch Men as he thought likely to 
diſturb the Peace, and raiſe Sedition in the 
Kingdom. As for the Men that did this, 
tis enough to fay they were the Members 
of the laft Parliament, and of ſome other 
Parliaments in the beginning of King 
Charles, and the end of King Fames his 
Reign ; to name them all is not neceſſary, 
farther than the Story ſhall require. Mot 
of them were Members of the Houſe of 
Commons; ſome few alſo of the Lords ; 
but all ſuch as had a great opinion of their 
ſufficiency in Politicks, which they thoughr 
was not ſufficiently taken notice of by the 
King, 

B. How could the Parliament when the 
King had a great Navy, and a great number 
of Train d Soldicrs, and all the Magazines. 

of 
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of Ammunition in his power, be able to be- 
gin the War ? 

A. The King had theſe things indeed in 
his right , but that ſignifies litfle ; when 
_ they that had the Cuſtody of the Navy and 
Magazines, and with them all the Train'd 
Soldiers, and in a manner all his Subjets, 
were by the preaching of Presbyterian Mi- 
niſters, and the ſeditious be: 8vCS, of 
falſe and ignorant Politicians, made his Ene- 
mics: And when the Ring could have no 
Money but what the Parliament ſhould 
give him, which you may be ſure ſhould 
not be enough to maintain his Regal 
dy which they intended to take from 

im. 

And yet I think they would never have 
adventured into the Field, but for that un- 
lucky buſineſs of impoſing upon the Scots 
( who were all Presbyterians ) our Book of 
Common-Prayer ; tor I believe the Eng/i/þ 
would never have taken well that the Par- 
liament ſhould make War upon the Kiog 
upon any provocation, unleſs it were in 
their own defence, in caſe the King ſhould 
firſt make War upon them ; and therefore 
it behooved them to provoke the King, that 
he might do ſomething that might look like 
Hoſtility.It happened inthe Year 1637. that 
the King by the Adyice,as it is thought,of the 
_ Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury,ſent down a OE 
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of Common-Prayer into Scotland, not dif- 
fering in ſubſtance from ours, nor much in 
words , beſides the putting of the word 
Presbyter for that of Miniſter, command: 
ing it to be uſed ( for conformity to this 
Kingdom ) by the Miniſters there, for an 
ordinary Form of Divine Service : This 
being read in the Church at Edenbargh, cau- 
ſed ſuch a Tumult there, that he that read 
it had much ado to eſcape with his life, and 
gave occaſion to the greateſt ' part of the 
Nobility and others to enter by their own 
Authority, into a Covenant amongſt them- 
ſelves, which impudently they called a Co- 
venant with God, to put down Epiſcopacy, 
without conſulting with the King ; which 
they preſently did, animated thereto by 
their own confidence, or by aſſurance from 
ſome of the Democratical Zng/;/h-men, thar 
in former Parliaments had been the greateſt 
oppoſers of the King's Intereſt, that the 
King would not be able to raiſe an Army 
to chaſtiſe them without calling a Parſia- 
ment,which would be ſure to favour them: 
For the thing which thoſe Domocraticals 
chiefly then aimedat, was to force the King 
to call a Parliament, which he had not 
done of ten years before, as having found 
no help, but hinderance to his Defigns in 
the Parliaments he had formerly called. 
Howloever contrary to their expeCtation, 
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by the help of his better affefted Subjetts of 
the Nobility and Gentry, he made a ſhift to 
raiſe a ſufficient Army to have reduced the 
Scots to their former obedience, if it had 
proceeded to battle : and with this Army he 
marched himſelf into Scotland, where the 
Scotch Army was alſo brought into the 
Field againſt him, as if they meant to fight : 
but then the Scoth ſent to the King for leave 
to treat by Commiſſioners on both ſides ; 
and the King willing to avoid the deſtruQi- 
on of his own Subjects, condeſcended to it. 
The Iſſue was peace, and the King there- 
upon went to Edenbargh, and paſſed an 
AQ of Parliament there to their fatisfa- 
tion. 

B. Did he not then confirm Epiſcopacy 2 

A. No, but yielded to the aboliſhing of 
it : but by this means the Engliſh were 
croſs'd in their hope of a Parliament, but 
the ſaid Democraticals, formerly oppoſers 
of the King's Intereſt, ceaſed not to endea- 
vour ſtill 'to put the two Nations into a 
War ; to\the end the King might buy. the 
Parliaments help at no leſs a price than So- 


vereignty it ſelf. 


B. But what was the cauſe that the Gen- 
try and Nobility of Scotland were ſo averſe 
from the Epiſcopacy? for I can hardly be- 
lieve that their Conſciences were extraordi- 
narily tender, nor that they were ſo very 
great 
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great Divines, as to know what was the 
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true Church-diſcipline eſtabliſhed by our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles ; nor yet ſo much 
in love with their Miniſters as to be over- 
rul'd by them in the Government either 
Eccleſiaſtical or Civil; for in their lives 
they were juſt as other Men are, purſuers 
of their own Intereſts and Preferments, 
wherein they were not more oppoſed by 
the Biſhops than by their Presbyterian Mr 
niſters. 

A. Truly I do not know ; I cannot en- 
ter into other Mens thoughts farther than I 
am led by the conſideration of Humane 
Nature in general : But upon this conſidera- 
tion I ſee PR, that Men of ancient Wealth 
and Nobility are not apt to brook, that poor 
Scholars ſhould ( as they muſt when they 
are made Biſhops) be their fellows. Se- 
eondly, That from the Emulation of Glory 
between the Nations they might be willing 
to ſee this Nation afflicted by Civil War, 
and might hope by aiding the Rebels here, 
to acquire ſome power over the Engliſh, at 
leaſt ſo far as toeſtabliſh here the Presbyte- 
rian Diſcipline ; which was alfo one of the 
Points they afterwards openly demanded. 
Laſtly, They might hope for, in the War, 
ſome great Sum of Money, as a reward of 
their aſſiſtance, beſides great » Which 
they afterwards obtained. But whatſoever 
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was the cauſe of their hatred to Biſhops, 
the pulling of them down was not all they 
aimed at : If it had, (now that Epiſcopa- 
cy was aboliſhed by A& of Parliament ) 
t would have reited fatisfied , which 
they did not : for after the King was re- 
turned to Lohdon, the Engliſh Presbyte- 
rians and Democraticals, by whoſe favour 
they had put down Biſhops ifi Scotland, 
thought it reaſon to have the aſſiſtance of 
the Scotch, tor the pulling down of Biſhops 
in England. And in order thereunto, they 
might perhaps deal with the Scots ſecretly, 
to reft unſatisfied with that Pacification, 
which they were before contented with. 
Howloever it was, not long after the King 
was returned to London, they ſent up to 
fome'of their Frien1s at Court'a certain Pa- 
per containing (as they pretended ) the 
Articles of the faid Pacikcation, a falſe and 
ſcandalous Paper, which was by the King's 
Command burnt ( as I have heard ) pub- 
lickly ; and fo both parts returned to the 
fame condition they were in, whenthe King 
went down with his Arty: 

B. And ſo there was a great deal of Mo- 
ney caſt away to no purpoſe : But you have . 
not 'told me who was General of that 

A. I told you the King was there in Per- 
fon: He that commanded under him _ 
E the 
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the Earl of Arandel, a Man that wanted not 
cither Valour or Judgment. But to pro- 
ceed to Battle, or to Treaty, was not in his 
power, but in the King's. 

B. He was a Man of a moſt Noble and 
Loyal Family, and whoſe Anceſtors had for- 
merly given a great overthrow to the Scots, 
in their own Country, and in all likelihood 
he might have given them the like now, if 
they had fought. | 

A. He might indeed : but it had been 
but a kind of ſuperſtition to have made him 
General upon that account, though many 
Generals heretofore have been choſen for 
the good luck of their Anceſtors in like oc- 
caſtions. In the long War between Athens 
and Sparta, a General of the Athenians by 
Sea won many Vi&tories againſt the Spar- 
tans ; for which cauſe, aſter his death, they 
choſe his Son for General with ul ſucceſs, 
The Romans that conquered Carthage by the 
Valour and Condudt of Scip/o, when they 
were to make War again in frick againſt 
Ceſar, choſe another Scipio for General, a 
Man valiant and wiſe enough, but he pe- 
riſhed in the Employment. And to come 
home to our own Nation, the Earl of 
Eſſex made a fortunate Expedition to Ca- 
diz, but his Son, ſent afterwards to the 
fame place, could do nothing. Tis but a 
fooliſh ſuperſtition to hope that God has 
entail'd 
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entail'd ſuccels in War upon a Name or Fa- 


m__ 
. Aﬀer the Pacification broken , what 
ſucceeded next 2 
A. The King ſent Duke Zamilton with 
Commiſſion and Inſtrudtions into Scotland, 
to call a Parliament there, and to uſe all the 
means he could otherwiſe ; but all was to 
no purpoſe : for the Scorch were now re- 
folvd to raiſe an Army, and to enter into 
England, to deliver ( as they pretended ) 
their Grievances to his Majeſty in a Petiti- 
on, becauſe the King ( they faid ) being in 
the hands of evil Councellors, they could 
not otherwiſe obtain their Right : but the 
| truth is, they were animated to it by the 
Democratical , and Presbyterian Eng/i/h, 
with a promiſe of reward, and hope of 
plunder. Some have faid, that Duke Ha- 
milton alſo did rather encourage them to, 
than deter them from the Expedition, as 
hoping by the diſorder of the two King- 
| doms, to bring to paſs that which he had 
formerly been accus'd to endeavour, to 
make himfelf King of Scotlawd, But I take 
this to have been a very uncharitable cen- 
ſure upon ſo little ground, to judge ſo hard- 
ly of a Man that afterwards loſt his life in 
eking to procure the Liberty of the King 
bis Maſter. 
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This reſolution of the Scots to enter Eng- 
land being known, the King wanting Mo: 
ney to raiſe an, Army: againſt them, was 
now ( as his Enemies here wiſhed ) con- 
ſtrained to call a Parliament to meet at Weſ?- 
minſter the 13th day of April 1640. 

B. Methinks a Parliament of England, 
if upon any occaſion, ſhould furniſh . the 
King with Money now in a War againſt the 
Scots, out of an inveterate diſſafte&tion to 
that Nation that had always anciently taken 
part with their Enemies the French, . and 
whichalways eſteemed the Glory of Enzlaud 
for an abatement of their own. | 

A. Tis indeed commonly ſeen, that 
neighbour Nations envy one anothers 'Ho- 
nour, and that the leſs potent bears the 
greater malice ; but that hinders them not 
irom agreeing in thoſe things, which their 
common ambition leads them, to. And 
therefore the King found not the more, but 
the leſs help from this Parliament, and moſt 
of the Members thereof, an their ordinary 
Diſcourſes, ſeemed to wonder why theKing 
ſhould make. a War upon Scotland : and in 
that Parliament ſometimes called them 7hetr 
Brethren the Scots, But in ſtead of taking 
the Kings buſineſs, which was the raiſing 
of Money, into their. Conſideration, they 
fell upon the redreſſing of Grievances, and 
eſpecially ſuch ways of levying Money as 
4 in 
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in the late Intermiſſion of Parliaments the 
King had been forced to uſe, ſuch as were 
Ship-Money, for Knighthood, and ſuch 0- 
ther Vails ( as one may call them ) of the 
Regal Office, which Lawyers had found 
juſtifiable by the Ancient Records of the 
Kingdom. Beſides, they fell upon the A- 
Ctions of divers Miniſters of State, though 
done by the King's own Command and 
Warrant; in ſo much, that before they 
were to come to the buſineſs for which the 
were called, the Money which was neceſla- 
ry for this War ( if they had given any, as 
they never meant to do ) had come too 
late. It 1s true, there was mention of a 
Sum of Money to be given the King, by 
way of bargain, for the relinquiſhing of his 
Right to Ship-Money, and ſome other of 
his Prerogatives, but ſo ſeldom, and with- 
out determining any Sum, that it was in 
vain for the King to hope for any ſuccels ; 
and therefore upon the 5th of May follow- 
ing he diſſolved it. 

B. Where then had the King Money to 
raiſe and pay his Army ? 

A. He was forced the ſecond time to 
make uſe of the Nobility and Gentry, who 
contributed ſome more, ſome leſs, accor- 
ding to the greatneſs of their Eſtates ; but 
amongſt them all they made up a very ſufft. 
cient Army. 
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B. It ſeems then that the ſame Men that 
croſſed his buſineſs in the Parliament, now 
out of Parliament advanced it all they could. 
What was the reaſon of that ? 

A. The greateſt part of the Lords in 
Parliament, and of the Gentry throughout 
England, were more aftc&ed to Monarchy 
than to a Popular Government, but ſo, as 
not to endure to hear of the King's Abſolute 
Power, which made them in time of Parlia» 
ment eaſily to condeſcend to abridge it, and 
bring the Government to a mixt Mamarchy, 
as they call'd it, wherein the abſolute Sos 
yereignty ſhould be divided between the 
King, the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe 
of Commons. 

B. But how if they cannot agree ? 

A. I think they never thought of that ; 
but I am ſure they never meant the Sove- 
reignty ſhould be wholly, either in one, or 
both Houſes. Beſides, they were loth to 
deſert the King, when he was invaded by 
Forreigners ; tor the Scots were eſteemed 
by them as a Forreign Nation. 

B. It is ſtrange to me, that England and 
Scotland being but one Iſland, and their 
Language almoſt the ſame, and being go- 
verned by one King, ſhould be thought For- 
reigners to one another. The Romans were 
Maſters of many. Nations, and to oblige 
them the more to obey, the Edicts and Laws 
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ſent unto them from the City of Rome» 
they thought fit to make them all Romans 3 
and out ot divers Nations, as Spain, Ger- 
many , 1taly and France, to advance ſome 
that they thought worthy, even to be Sena- 
tors of Rome, and to give every one of the 
Common People the Priviledges of the 
City of Rowe, by which they were prote- 
ted from the Contumelies of other Nati- 
ons, where they reſided. Why were not 
the Scotch and Engliſh in like manner uni- 
ted into one People? 

A. King James, at his firſt coming to 
the Crown of England, did endeavour it, 
but could not prevail. But for all that, I 
believe the Scotch have now as many Privi- 
ledges in England, as any Nation had in 
Rome, of thoſe which were ſo as you fay 
made Romans; for they are all naturaliz'd, 
and have right to buy Land in Englazud to 
themſelves and their Heirs. 

B. It's true of them that were born in 
Scotland after the time that King James was 
in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of England. 

A. There be very tew now that were 
born before. But why have they a better 
Right that were born after, than they that 
were born before? 

B. Becauſe they were born Subjects to 
the King of England, and the reſt not. 
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- A. Were not the reſt born Subje&s to 
King James 2 And was not he King of Eyg- 
land ? 

B. Yes, but not then. 

A. 1 underſtand not the ſubtilty of that 
dittindtion. But upon what Law 1s that dt- 
{tinction grounded ? Is there any Statute to 
that purpoſe ? 

B. I cannot tell; I think not: but it is 
grounded upon Equity, 

A. 1 ee little Equity in this; that thoſe 
Nations that are bound to equal obedience 
to the fame King, ſhould not have equal 
priviledges. And now fecing there be fo 
very few born before King James's coming 
in; what greater priviledge had thoſe in- 
grafted Romans by their Naturalization in 
the State of Rome, or in the State of Eng- 
land the Enz!iſh themſelves, more than the 
Scotch, 

B. Thoſe Romans, when any of them 
were in Rome, had their Voice in the ma- 
king of Laws. 

A. And the Scozch have their Parliaments, 
wherein their aſſent is requir d to the Laws 
there made, which is as good. Have not 
many of the Provinces ot France their ſeve- 
ral Parliaments and ſeveral Conſtitutions ? 
and yet they are all equally natural Subjects 
to the King of France : and therefore for my 
part, I think they were miſtaken , both 
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Engliſh and Scotch, in calling one another 
Forreigners. Howſoever that be, the King 
had a very ſufficient Army, wherewith he 
marched towards Scotland, and by that time 
he was come to Tork, the Scotch Army was 
drawn up to the Frontiers, and ready to 
* march into England ; which alſo they pre- 
ſently did, giving out all the way, that 
; - their March ſhould be without damage to 
| the Countrey, and that their Errand was 
only to deliver a Petition to the King, for 
the redreſs of many pretended Injuries 
they had receivd from ſuch of the Court, 
whoſe Counſel the King moſt followed ; fo 
they paſſed through Northumberland quict- 
ly, till they came toa Ford in the River of 
Tine, alittle above New-Caſtle, where they 
found ſome little oppoſition from a Party of 
the King's Army ſent thither to ſtop them, 
whom the Scotch eaſily maſterd, and as 
ſoon as they were over, feizd upon New- 
Caſtle, and coming farther on, upon the Ci- 
ty of Dureſme, and ſent to the King to deſire 
| a Treaty, which was granted, and the Com- 
{ miſſioners on both ſides met at Rippon. The 
Concluſion was, that all ſhould be reterr'd 
to the Parliament, which the King ſhould 
call to meet at Weſtminſter on the third of 
i MNovemnter following, being in the ſame 
{ Year1640.and thereupon the King return- 
4 ed to London. 
B. So 
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B. So the Armies were disbanded. 

A. No; the Scotch Army was to be 
defrayed by the Counties of Northumberland 
and Dureſme, and the King was to pay his 
own, till the disbanding ot both ſhould be 
agreed upon in Parliament. 

B. So in effe& both the Armies were 
maintain'd at the King's charge, and the 
whole Controverſic to be decided by a Par- 
liament almoſt wholly Presbyterian, and as 
_ to the Scotch as themſelves could 

ve wiſhed. 

A. And yet for all this they durſt not 
preſently make War upon the King, there 
was ſo much yet left of reverence to him in 
the Hearts of the People, as to have made 
them odious, if they had declared what 
they intended : they muſt have ſome colour 
or other to make it beliey'd, that the King 
made War firſt upon. the Parliament, and 
beſides they had not yet ſufffciently diſgra- 
ced him in Sermons and Pamphlets, nor rc- 
moved trom about him thoſe they thought 
coul beſt counſel him. Therefore they re- 
ſolv'd to proceed with him like skilful Hun- 
ters ; firlt to ſingle him out by Men diſpo- 
{ed in all parts to drive him into the open 
Fieid, and then in caſe he ſhould but ſeem 
- to turn head, to call that a making of War 
againſt the Parliament. 


And 
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And firſt they call'd in queſtion ſuch as 
had either preached or written in defence 
of any of thoſe Rights, which belonging 
to the Crown, they meant to uſurp, and 
take from the King to themſelves : Where- 
upon ſome few Preachers and Writers were 
impriſoned, or forced to fly. The King 
not proteCting theſe, they proceeded to call 
in queſtion ſome of the King's own Adtions 
in his Miniſters, whereof they impriſoned 
ſome, and ſome went beyond Sea. And 
whereas certain perſonshaving endeavoured 
by Books and Sermons to raiſe Sedition, and 
committed other crimes of high nature, had 
therefore been cenſured by the King's Coun- 
cil in the Star-Chamber, and impriſoned ; 
the Parliament by their own Authority, to 
try, it ſeems, how the King and the People 
would take it, ( for their perſons were incon- 
ſiderable ) ordered their ſetting at liberty ; 
which was accordingly done, with great ap- 
plauſe of the People that flocked about them 
in London, in manner of a Triumph. This 
being done without reſiſtance , the King's 
Right to Ship-Money —— 

B. Ship-Money ! what's that ? 

A, The Kings of Enz/and, for the de- 
fence of the Sea, had power to tax all the 
Counties of Eng/and whether they were - 
Maritime or not, for the building and fur- 
niſhing of Ships ; which Tax the King _ 
then 
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then lately found cauſe to impoſe,- and the 
Parliament exclaim'd againſt it as an oppref- 
fion : and one of their Members that had 
been taxed but 20 s. (mark the oppreſſion ; 
a Parliament-man of 500 /. a year Land 
taxed at 20 s. ) they were forced to. bring it 
to a Tryal at Law, he refuſing payment, and 
he was caſt. Again, when all the Judges 
of Weſtminſter were demanded their Opi- 
nions concerning the Legality of it, of 
Twelve that there are, it was judged legal 
by Ten ; for which though they were not 
puniſhed, yet they were afrighted by the 
Parliament. 

B. What did the Parliament mean, when 
they did exclaim againſt it as illegal 2 Did 
they mean it was againſt Statute-Law, or 
againſt the Judgments of. Lawyers given 
heretofore, which are commonly called Re- 
ports; or did they mean it was againſt E- 
quity, which I take to be the fame with the 
Law of Nature ? 

A. It is a hard matter, or rather impoſ- 
{ible, to know what other Men mean, eſpe- 
cially 1t they be crafty : but ſure I am Equi- 
ty was not their ground for this pretence of 
- immunity from contributing to the King, 
but at their own pleaſure : tor when they 
have laid the burthen of defending the 
whole Kingdom, and governing it, upon 
any perſon whatſoever, there is very little 
equity 
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equity he ſhould depend on others for the 
means of performing it, or it he do, they 
are his Sovereign, not he theirs. And as 
for the Common Law contained in Reports, 
they have no force, but what the King gives 
them. Beſides, it were more unreaſonable, 
that a corrupt or fooliſh Judge his unjuſt 
Sentence, ſhould by any time, how long 
ſoever, obtain the Authority and Force of 
a Law. But amongit the Statute Laws 
there is one called Magna Charta, or the 
Great Charter of the Liberties of Englii/h- 
men, in which there is one Article, wherein 
a King heretofore hath granted , That no 
Man thall be diſtrained, that 1s, have his 
Goods taken from him, otherwiſe than by 
the Law of the Land. 

B. Is not that a ſufficient ground for 
their purpoſe 2 

A. No, that leaves us in the fame doubt, 
which you think it clears: for where was 
that Law of the Land then 2 Did they mean 
another Magna Charta, that was made by 
ſome King more ancient yet ? No, that Sta- 
tute was made, ,not to exempt any Man 
from payments to the Publick, but for ſecu- 
ring of every Man from. ſuch as abuſed the 
King's Power by ſurreptitious obtaining the 
King's Warrants, to the oppreſling of thoſe 
againſt whoin he had any Suit in Law : but 
& was conducting to the ends of ſome _ 
10us 
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lious Spirits in this Parliament to have it in- 
terpreted in the wrong ſenſe, and ſuitable 
enough to the underſtanding of the reſt, or 
moſt part of them to let it pals ? 

B. You make the Members of that Par- 
liament very ſimple Men, and yet the Peo- 
ple choſe them tor the wiſeſt of the Land. 

A. If Craft be wiſdom, they were wiſe 
enough ; but wiſe, as I define it, is he that 
knows how to bring his buſineſs to paſs 
( without the aſſiſtance of knavery and ig- 
noble ſhifts) by the ſole ſtrength of his 
good contrivance: A Fool may win from 
a better Gameſter by the advantage of falſe 
Dice, and packing of Cards. 

B. According to your definition there 
be few wiſe Men now adays ; ſuch Wiſdom 
is a kind of Gallantry that few are brought 
up to, and moſt think folly. Fine Cloaths, 
Great Feathers, Civility towards Men that 
will not ſwallow Injuries, and Injury to- 
wards them that will, is the preſent Gallan- 
try : but when the Parliament afterwards, 
having gotten the power into their hands, 
levied Money for their own uſe ; what faid 
the People to that ? 

A. What elſe, but that it was legal, and 
to be paid, as being impoſed by conſent of 
Parliaments ? 

B. I have heard often that they ought to 
pay what was impoſed by conſent of Par- 

liaments 
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liaments to the uſe of the King ; but to their 
own uſe never before. I ſee by this it 1s ea- 
ſier togull the Multitude, than any one man 
amongit them : for what one man that has 
not his natural Judgment deprav'd by acci- 
dent, could be fo eafily cozened in a mat- 
ter that concerns his purſe, had he not been 
paſſionately carried away by the reſt to 
change of Government, or rather to a Li- 
berty of every one to govern himſelf 2 

A. Judge then what kind of men ſuch a 
multitude of ignorant People were like to 
ele&t for their Burgeſſes and Knights of 
Shares. 

B. I can make no other Judgment, but 
that they, who were then ele&ed, were juſt 
ſuch as had been elefted for former Parlia- 
ments, and as are like to be eleQed for Par- 
liaments to come: for the Common People 
have been, and always will be ignorant of 
their duty to the Publick, as never medita- 
ting any thing but their particular Intereſt, 
in other things following their immediate 
Leaders, which are either the Preachers, or 
the moſt potent of the Gentlemen that dwell 
amongſt them; as common Soldiers for the 
moſt part follow their immediate Captains, 
if they like them; if you think the late mi- 
ſeries have made them wiſer,that will quick- 
ly be forgot, and then we ſhall be no wiſer 
than we were. 

A. Why 
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A. Why may not men be-/taught their 
duty, that is, the Science of juſt and unjuſt, 
as divers other Sciences have been taught 
from true Principles and evident Demonſtra- 
tion? and much more eaſily than any of 
thoſe Preachers and Democratical Gentle- 
men could teach Rebellion and Treaſon. 

B. But who can teach what none have 
learn'd? Or if any man hath been ſo ſingu- 
lar, as to have ſtudied the Science of Ju-. 
{tice and Equity ; how can he teach it ſafely, 
when it is againſt the Intereſt of thoſe: 
that are in poſleflion of the Power to hurt 
him ? 

A. The Rules of Juſt- and Unjuft ſuffici- 
ently demonſtrated, and from Princ'ples e- 
vident to the meaneſt capacity , have not 
been wanting, and notwithſtanding the ob- 
{curity. of their Author, have ſhined, not 
only in this, but'alo. in Forreign Countries 
to men of: good education ; but they are 
few in reſpeCt- of the reſt of men, whereof 
many - cannot read ; many , though they 
can, have no leiſure, and of them that have 
leiſure, the greateſt. part have their minds 
wholly employed, and taken up by their 
private, buſineſſes or” pleaſures : So that it 
15s impoſſible, that the Multitude ſhould e- 
ver learn their duty, but. from the Pulpit 
and upon Holy-days : but then, and from 
thence it is, that they learngd their diſo- 

bedicnce; 
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bedience. And therefore the Light of that 
Dottrine has been hitherto covered,and kept 
under here by a cloud of Adverfaries,which 
no private mans Reputation can break 
through, without the Authority of the U- 
niverſities; but out of the Univerſities 
came all thoſe Preachers that taught the con- 
trary. The Univerſities have been to this 
Nation, as the Wooden Horſe was to the 
Trojans. 

PB. Can you tell me why, and when the 
Univerſities here and in other places firſt 
began 2 

A. It ſeems, for the time, they began in 
the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Great ; 
before which time, I doubt not but that 
there were many Grammar Schools for the 
Latin Tongue, which was the natural Lan- 
guage of the Roman Church ; but for Uni- 
verſities, that is to ſay, Schools for the Sct- 
ences in general, and cſpecially-for Divini- 
ty ; it is manifeſt, that the Inſtitution of 
them was recommended by the Pope's Let» 
ter to the Emperor Charles the Great, and 
recommended farther by a Council held in 
his time, I think, at Chalon ſur Saone ; and 
not long aſter was erc&ed an Univerſity at 
Paris; and the Colledge call'd” Pniverfry- 
Coledge at Oxford : And ſo by degrees ſeve- 
ral Bilhops, Noble-men and Rich-men, and 
ſome Kings and Queens contributing there» 

F unto, 
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unto, the Univerſities obtained at laſt their 

preſent ſplendor. 
B. But what was the Pope's deſign 1h it 2 
A. What other deſign was he like to have, 
but what you heard tetore,the advancement 
of his own Authority in the Countries 
where the Univerſities were erected ? There 
they learned to diſpute for him, and with 
unintelligible diftintions to blind mens 
Eyes,whilſt they incroached upon the Right 
of Kings ; and it was an evident Argument 
of that Deſign, that they fell in hand with 
the work ſo quickly. For the firſt Reftor 
of the Univerſity of Pars, as I have read 
ſomewhere, was Peter Lombard, who firſt 
brought in them the Learning called School- 
Divinity ; and was ſeconded by John Scot 
of Dans, who lived in, or near the ſame 
time, whom any ingenious Reader , not 
knowing what was the Deſign, would judge 
to have been two the moſt egregious Block- 
heads in the World, ſo obſcure and ſenſeleſs 
are their Writings. And from theſe the 
School-tmen that ſucceeded, learnt the trick 
of impoſing what they liſt upon their Rea- 
ders, and declining the tforee of true Reaſon 
by Verbal. Forkes, I mean Diſtin&tions that 
ſignifie nothing, but ſerve only to aſtoniſh 
the multitude of ignorant Men, As. for 
the underſtanding Readers, they were fo 
few, that, theſe new ſublime Dottors cared 
nor 
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not what they thought. Theſe School men 
were to make good all rhe Articies of Faith; 
which the Popes from time to time ſhould 
command to be believ'd : amongſt which 
there were very many inconſiſtent with rhe 
Rights of Kings, and other Civil Sovereigns, 
as aſſerting to the Pope all Authority what 
loever they ſhould declare to be neceſſary, 
in ordine ad ſpiritualia, that is to fay, in 
order to Religion. 

From the Univerſities alſo it was, Thar 


all Preachers proceeded, and were poured ,: *;3/ 


out into City and Country to terrifie the 
People into an abſolute obedience to the 
Pope's Canons and Commands, which for 
fear of wakening Kings and Princes too 
much, they durſt not yer call Laws. 

From the Univerſities it was, That the 
Philolophy of Ari/tot/#was made an Ingre« 
dient to Religion, as ſerving for a Salve to 
a great many of abſurd Articles, concern- 
ing the Nature of Chriſt's Body, and the 
; Eſtate of Angels and Saints in Heaven ; 

: which Articles they thought fit trorhave be- 
teved, becauſe they bring ſome of them 
profit, and others reverence to the Clergy, 
even to the meaneſt of them : tor when 
they ſhall have made the People believe that 
the meaneft of them can make the Body of 
Chriſt, who is there that will not both 
thew them reverence,and be liberal to them, 
| F 2 or 
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or to the Church, eſpecially in the time of 
their ſickneſs, when they think they make - 
and bring unto them their Saviour ? 

B. But, what advantage to them in theſe 
{mpoſtures was the Dottrine of Ariſtotle 2 

A. They have made more uſe of his ob- 
ſcurity than of his Doctrine: for none of 
the Ancient Philoſophers Writings are com- 
parable to thoſe of Ariſtotle for their apt- 
neſs to puzzle, and entangle men with 
words, and to breed Diſputation, which 
muſt at laſt be ended in the Determination 
of the Church of Rome ; and yet in the Do- 
&rine of Ariſtotle they made uſe of many 
Points; as firſt the DoCtrine of ſeperated 
Eſſences. 

B. What are ſeperated Eſſences ? 

A. Sepcrated Beings. 

B. Seperatcd trom what 2 

A. From every thing that 15. 

B. I cannot underſtand the Being of any 
thing, which I underſtand not to be : but 
what can they make of that ? 

A. Very much in queſtions concerning 
the Nature of God, and concerning the E- 
ſtate of Man's Soul after death, in Heaven, 
Hell and Purgatory ; by which you, and 
every man knows, how great obedience, 
and how much Money they gain from the 
Common People. Whereas Ari/otle hold- 
cth the Soul of Man to be the farſt giver of 

motion 
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motion to the Body, and conſequently en it 
ſelt ; they make ule ot that in the DoCtrine 
of Free-will; what, and how they gar, by 
that, I will not fay. þ 

He holdeth torth, that there be many 
things that come to paſs in this World trom 
no neceſſity of Cauſes, but meer Contingen- 
cy, Caſualty and Fortune. 

B. Mcthinks, in this they make God 
ſtand idle, and to be a meer Spectator of 
the Games of Fortune.; for what God is the 
cauſe of muſt needs come to paſs, and in 
my opinion, nothing elſe. But becauſe 
there muſt be ſome ground for the Juſtice 
of the Eternal Torment of the damned ; 
perhaps it is this, that mens Wills and Pro- 
penſions are not ( they think) in the Hands 
of God, but of themſelves ; and in this 
alſo I ſee fomewhat conducing to the Autho- 
rity of the Church, 

A. This is not much, nor was Ari/otle of 
ſuch credit with them, but that when his 
Opinion was againſt theirs, they could 
flight him. Whatſoever he fays is impoſſi- 
ble in nature, they can prove well enough to 
be poſſible , trom the Almighty Power of 
God, who can make many Bodies to be 1n 
one and the ſelt-fame place, and one Body 
to be in many places at the fame time, if 
the DoCEtrine of Tranſubſtantiation require 
it, though Ari/ozle deny it. I like not the 
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Delign of drawing Religion into an Art, 
whereas it ought to be a Law; and though 
not - he ſame 1n ail Countries, yet in every 
Country undiſputable ; nor that they teach 
it not as Arts ought to be taught, by ſhew- 
ing firſt the meaning of their Terms, and 
then' deriving from them the truth they 
would have us believe ; nor that their Terms 
are, for the moit part, unintelligible, though 
to make it ſeem rather want of Learning 
in the Reader, than want of tar dealing in 
themſelves : They are, for the moſt part, 
Latin and Greek words, wryed a little at 
the point, towards the Native Language of 
the ſeveral Countries, where they are uſed : 
But that which is moſt intolerable is, that 
all Clerks are torccd to make as it they be- 
heved them, it they mean to have any 
Church-preterment, the Keys whereot are 
in the Pope's Hands; and the Common 
People, whatſoever they belicve of thoſe 
ſubtile DoCtrines, are never eſteemed bet- 
ter Sons of the Church for their Learning. 
Fhere is but one way there to Salvation, 
that is, extraordinary Devotion and Libera- 
lity to the Church, and readineſs tor the 
Churches fake, it it be requir'd, to fight 
againſt their Natural and Lawtul Sove- 
TEeL1gns. 

B. I ſee what uſe they make of Ariſtotle's 
Logick, Phyſicks, and Mctaphyſicks; bn 
I ce 
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[ ſee not yet how his Politicks can'ſervetheir 
turn. 

A. Nor T1. It has (I think ) done them 
rio good, though. it has done us here much 
hurt by. accident : for men grown weary 
at laſt of the Inſolence of the Prieſts, and 
examining the truth of theſe DoCtrines that 
were put upon them, began to ſearch the 
ſenſe of the Scriptutes, as they are in the 
learned Languages, and conſequently ſtu- 
dying Greek and Latin, became acquaint- 
cd with the Democratical Principles of f4ri- 
ſtotle and Cicero, and trom the love of their 
Eloquence, tell in love with their Poliricis, 
and that more ard more, till it grew into 
the Rebellion we now talk of, without any 
other advantage to the Rowan Church, but 
that it was a weakening to us, whom ſince 
we broke out of their Net, in the time of 
Fenry the 8th,they have continually endea- 
voured to recover. 

B. What have they gotten by the teach- 
ing of Ariſtotle's Ethicks. 

A. It is ſome advantage to them, that 
neither the Morals of Ar:/totle, nor of any 
other, have done them any harm, nor us 
any good. Their DoCtrines have cauſed a 
p= deal.of diſpute concerning Verrue an 
ice, but no knowledge of wir tlizy are, 
nor any method ot obtaining Yertue, not 
of avoiding Vice, EY 
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The end,of Moral Philoſophy is to teach 
men of all ſorts their duty, both to the Pub- 
lick -and to one another. They eſtimate 
Vertue, partly by a Mediocrity of the Paſ- 
ſions of men, and partly by that that they 
are praiſed ; whereas it is not the Much, or 
Little Praiſe that makes an Action vertuous, 
but the Cauſe; nor much or little blame 
that makes an ACtion vitious, but its being 
unconformable to the Laws, in ſuch men 
as are ſubje& to the Law, or its being un- 
conformable to Equity or Charity in all men 
whatſoever. 

B. It ſeems you make a difterence be- 
tween the Ethicks of Subjects,and the Ethicks 
of Sovereigns. 

A. SoI do. The Vertue of a Subject is 
comprehended wholly in obedience to the 
Laws of the: Common-wealth. To obey 
the Laws 1s Juſtice and Equity , which 1s 
the Law of Nature, and conſequently is Ci- 
vil Law in all Nations of the World-: and 
nothing is Injuſtice or Iniquity otherwiſe 
than it 1s againſt the Law. Likewiſe to 0- 
bey the Laws 1s the: Prudence of a Subject ; 
for without ſuch obedience the Common- 
wealth ( which is every SubjeCt's ſafety and 
proteCtion) cannot ſubſiſt. And though it 
be prudence alſo in private men, juitly and 
moderately to enrich themſelves, yet crafti- 
ly to with-hold from the Publick, or defraud 
it 


it of ſuch part of their wealth, as is by Law 
requird, 1s no ſign of prudence, but of 
want of knowledge of what is neceſſary for 
their own defence. 

The Vertues of Sovercigns are ſuch as 
tend to the maintenance ot peace at home, 
and to the reſiſtance of Forreign Enemies. 
Fortitude is a Royal Vertue, and though it 
be neceſſary in ſuch private men as ſhall be 
Soldiers, yet for other men, the leſs they 
dare, the better it is, both for the Common- 
wealth, and for themſelves. Frugalit 
( though perhaps you will think it tn) 
is alſo a Royal Vertue : for it increaſes the 
Publick Stock, which cannot be too great 
for the Publick Uſe, nor any man too ſpa- 
ring of what he has in truſt tor the good of 
others. Liberality alſo is a Royal Vertue: 
for the Common-wealth cannot be well ſer- 
ved without extraordinary diligence and 
ſervice of Miniſters, and great fidelity to 
their Sovereigns, who ought therefore to be 
encouraged , and eſpecially thoſe that do, 
him ſervice in the Wars. In ſum, all Adti- 
ons and Habits are to be clteemed good or 
evil by their cauſes and uſctulnels, 1n rete- 
rence to the Common-wealth, and not by 
their Mediocrity, nor by their being com- 
mended : for ſeveral men praiſe ſeveral Cu- 
ſtoms, and that which is Vertue with one 
is blamed by others, and contrarily what 
ane 
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one calls Vice, another calls Vertue, as their 
preſent affetions lead them. 

- -B. Methinks you ſhould have placed a- 
mong the Vertues that, whichin my opini- 
on is the greateſt of all Vertues, Religion. 

A. So I have, though, it ſeems, you did 
not obſerve it. But whither do we digrels 
from the way we were 1n 2 

B. I think you have not digreſlſed at all : 
for 1 ſuppoſe your purpoſe was, to acquaint 
me with the Hiſtory, not ſo much of thoſe 
Actions that paſsd in the time of the late 
Troubles, as of their Cauſes, and of the 
Councels and Artifice by which they were 
brought to paſs. There be divers men that 
have written the Hiſtory, out of whom I 
might have learned what they did, and 
ſomewhat alſo of the Contrivance; but 1 
find little in them of what I would ask. 
Therefore ſince you were pleas'd to enter 
into this diſcourſe at my requeſt, be pleaſed 
alſo to inform me after my own method : 
and for the danger of contuſion that may a- 
riſe from that, I will take care to bring you 
back to the place trom whence I drew you ; 
for I well remember where it was. 

A. Well then : To your queſtion con- 
cerning Religion; 1n as much as I told you, 
that al Vertue is comprehended in Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of the Common-wealth, 
whereof Religion is one, I haye placed Re- 
ligion among{t the Vertues, 7 
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B. Is Religion then the Law of a Come 
mon-wealth 2 

A. There is no Nation in the World, 
whoſe Religion is not eſtabliſhed, and re- 
ceives not its Authority from the Laws of 
that Nation. It is true, that the Law of 
God receives no evidence from the Laws of 
Men ; but becauſe Men can never by their 
own wiſdom come to the knowledge of 
what God hath ſpoken and commanded to 
be obſerv*d,nor be obliged to obey the Laws, 
whoſe Author they know not, they are to 
acquieſce in ſome Humane Authority or 0- 
ther. So that the Queſtion will be, whe- 
ther a Man ought in matter ot Religion, 
that is to ſay, when there is queſtion of his 
duty to God and the King, to rely upon the 
preaching of their Fellow-Subjects, or of a 
Stranger, or upon the Voice of the Law? 

B. There is no great difficulty in that 
Point : for there is none that preach here, 
or any whereelſe, at leaſt ought to preach, 
but ſuch as have Authority fo to do from 
him,or them thar have the Sovereign Power ; 
ſo that it the King gives as kaye, you or I 
may as lawtully preach as them thatdo; and 
I believe we ſhould perform that Office a 
great deal better than they that preached us 
into the Rebellion. 

A. The Church Morals are in many 
Points very different from theſe that _ 
ere 
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here ſet down, for the DoCtrine of Vertue 
and Vice; and yet without any conformity 
with that of Ariſtotle. For in the Church 
of Rowe the principal Vertues are to obey 
their Do&trine, though it be Treaſon, and 
that is to be Religious: To be beneficial to 
the Clergy, that 1s their Piety and Libera- 
lity, and to believe upon their word that 
which a man knows in his Conſcience to be 
falſe , which is the Faith they require. I 
could name a great many more ſuch Points 
of their Morals, but that I know you know 
them already, being ſo well verſed in the 
Caſes of Conſcience written by their School- 
men, who meaſure the goodneſs and wick- 
edneſs of all Adtions, by their congruity 
with the DoErine of the Roman Clergy. 

B. But what is the Moral Philoſophy of 
the Proteſtant Clergy in England ? 

A. So much as they ſhew of it in their 
Life and Converſation is for the moſt part 
very good, and of very good example,much 
better than their Writings. 

B. It happens many times that men live 
honeſtly for fear, who, if they had power, 
would live according to their own Opini- 
ons ; that is, if their Opinions be not right, 
unrighteouſly. 

A. Do the Clergy in Eng/and pretend as 
the Pope does, or as the Presbyterians do, 
to have a Right from God immediately tg 
govern 
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govern the Kingand his Sabyedts in all Points 
of: Religion and Manners; if they do, you 
cannot doubt but that if they had number 
and ſtrength, which they are never like to 
have, they. "would attempt to- obtain that 
Power, as the others have done. | 

B.. 1 would. be glad to ſee a Syſteme' of 
the preſent Morals written by ſome Divine 
of good Reputation and Learning, and of 
the late King's Party. 

A. I think I can recommend unto you the 
beſt that js extant, and fach a one as ( ex- 
cept a few paſlages that I miſlike) is very 
well worth yolr reading. The Title of it is, 
The whole Duty of Man laid down in 4 plain 
and familiar way ; and yet I dare fay, that 
if the Presbyterian Miniſters, even thoſe 
of them which were the moſt diligent Prea- 
chers of the late Sedition, were to be tryed 
by it, they would go near to be found Not 
Guilty. He has divided the Duty of Man 
into three great Branches, which are his 
Duty to God, to Himſelf, and to his Neigh- 
bour. In his Duty to God he puts the ac- 
knowledgement of him in his Eſſence and 
his Attributes, and in the believing of his 
_ Word : His Attributes are Omnipotence, 
Omniſcience , Infiniteneſs, Juſtice, Truth, 
Mercy, and all the reſt that are found in 
Scripture. Which of theſe did not thoſe 
leditious Preachers acknowledge _ 
wit 


with-the beſt ,of Chriſtians ?.,The'/Word of 
God are the, Books of Holy, Scripture te- 
ceiv'd tor. Canonical in Eng/and. 

,; B, They, receive the Word of God, but 
tis gecording to their own Interpretation. 

A, According to whoſe Interpretation 
was it receiv. d, by the Bilhops; and the reſt 
of; the Loyal, Party, but their own? He 
puts for another Duty Obedience and Sub» 
miſſion to Gods Will, Did any of them, 
nay. did any man living,do any thing at any 
time againit God's Will 2 _ 

B. By Gods Will. I ſuppoſe he means 
there his revealed Will, that is ta ſay, his 
Commandements, which I am ſure they 
did moſt horribly break , both by their 
preaching and otherwile. 

A. As tor their A&tions, there is no doubt 
but all men. are guilty enough ( if God 
deal ſeverely. with them ) to be damn'd. 
And for their preaching, they will ſay they 
thought it agreeable to Gods revealed Will 
in the Scriptures ; if they thought it ſo, it 
was not diſobedience, but error ; and how 
can any man prove they thought other« 
wiſe 2? 

B, Hypocriſie hath this great Preroga- 
tive above other ſins, that it cannot be ac- 
cus'd, | 

A. Another Duty he ſets down is, to Hos 
nour him in his Houſe, that is, the Church, 

in 
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in his Poſſeſſions, in his Day, in his Word 
and Sacraments. bis) | 
. B. They perform this-Duty as well (I 
think) asany other Minzſters, I mean the 
Loyal Party, and the Presbyteriang have. ale 
ways had an equal care-to. haye God's Houſe 
oy from Profanation ; _ gg won 
aid, and Offerings eq ; Fo. have 
id Sabbath-day kept holy;the Word. preach- 
ed, and the Lords Supper: and Baptifm-duly 
adminiſtred. But is not keeping of the 
Feaſts and of the Faſts one of thoſe Dutics 
that belong to the Honour of God? If it 
be, the Presbyterians fail in that, 

A. Why ſo? They kept ſome Holy- 
days, and they had Faſts amongſt them- 
ſelves, though not upon the fame days that 
the Church ordains, but when they thought 
fit; as when it pleaſed God to give the King 
any notable Victory ; and they. govern'd 
themſelves in this Point by the Holy Scri- 
pture, as they pretend to believe; and who 
can prove they do not belieye ſo ? | 

B. Let us paſs over all other Duties, and 
come to that Duty which we owe to the 
King, and conſider whether the. Dodtrine 
taught by thoſe Divines which adhered to 
the King be ſuch, in that Point, as n+ 


ſtifie the Presbyterians, that incited the 
People toRebellion : for that's the thing you 
call in queſtion. 


A. Con: 
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Concerning our Duty to our Rulers, he 
hath theſe words : An Obedience we muſt 
pay, either aCtive or paſſive; the aCtive, in 
the caſe of all lawful Commands; that is, 
whenever the Magiſtrate commands ſomes 
thing which is not contrary to ſome Com- 
mand of God, we are then bound to a& 
according to that Command of the Magi- 
ſtrate, to do the things he requires: but 
when he enjoyns any thing contrary. to 
what:'God hath commanded, we are not 
then. to pay him this Active Obedience ; 
we- may , nay we muſt refuſe thus to act, 
( yet here we muſt be very well afſſur'd, 
that the thing is fo contrary, and not pre- 
tend: Conſcience for a Cloak of ſtubborn- 
neſs) we are in that Caſe to obey God, 
rather than Men : but even this is a ſeaſon 
for the Paſſive Obedience, we muſt patient- 
ly ſuffer what he infli&ts' on us for ſuch refu- 
{al, and not, to ſecure our ſelves, riſe up 
againſt him, 

B. What is there in this to give colour 
to the late Rebellion, 

A. They will fay they did it in obedience 
to God, in as much as they did believe it 
was accordjgg to the Scripture : out of 
which they will bring Examples perhaps ot 
David and his adherents, that reſiſted King 
Saul, and of the Prophets afterward, that 
vehemently fron time to time preached 
againit 
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gainſt the Idolatrous Kings of Z7ae! and 
Tadah. Saul was their lawtul King, and yer 
they paid him neither Active nor Faſlive O- 
bedience ; for they did put themtielves into 
a poſture of defence againſt him , though 
David himſelf ſpared his Perſon ; and ſo did 
the Presbyterians put into their Commiſſi- 
ons to their General, that they ſhould ſpare 
the King's Perſon. Beſides, you cannot 
douþt but that they who in the Pulpit dd 
animate the People to take Arms in dctence 
of the then Parliament, alleadged Scripture; 
that is, the Word of God for it. If it be 
lawful then for Sukjetts to reſiſt the King, 
when he commands any thing that is againit 
the Scripture, that is contrary to the Com- 
mand of God, and to be Judge of the means 
ing of the Scripture, it is impoſſible that the 

ife of any King, or the Peace of any Chris 
ſtian Kingdom can be long ſecure: Ir is 
this Doctrine that divides a Kingdom withiri 
it ſelf, whatſoever the Men be, Loya!, or 
Rebels, that write or preach it publickly, 
And thus you ſee, that if thoſe ſeditious Mi- 


7 niſters be tryed by this Doctrine, they will 


come off well enough. 
B. I fee it; ard wonder at People that 
having never ſpoken with God Almighty, 
nor knowing one more than another what 
he hath ſaid, when the Laws and the Prea- 
cher diſagree, ſhould ſo keenly follow the 
G Miniſter 
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Miniſter, for the moſt part an Ignorant, 
though a ready .Tongu'd Scholar , rather 
than the Laws that were made by the King, 
with the conſent of the Peers and the Com- 
mons of the Land. 

A. Let us examine his words a little nea- 
rer: Firſt, Concerning Paſſive Obedience. 
When a Thief hath broken the Laws, and 
according to the Law is therefore executed, 
can any man underſtand, that this ſuffering 
of his 1s an obedience to the Law ? Every 
Law is a Command to-do, or to forbear, 
neither of theſe is fulfilled by fuffering. If 
any Suffering can be called Obedience, it 
muſt be fuch as 1s voluntary ; ' for no invo- 
luntary Action can be counted a ſubmiſſion 
to the Law. He that means that his ſuffer- 
ing ſhonld be taken for obedrence, mult not 
only not refiſt, but alſo not fly, nor hide 
himſelf to avoid his puniſhment ; and who 
is there amongſt them that difcourſes of Paſ- 
ſive Obedience,” when his Life is in extream 
danger, that will voluntarily preſent himſelf 
to the Officers of Juſtice > Do not we ſee 
that all men when they are led to Execution 
are' both bound- and guarded, and would 
break looſe, if they could, and get' away ? 
Such is' their Paſlive Obedience. Chriſt 
faith, The Scribes and Phariſees 'fit in Moſes 
Chair ; all therefore whatſoever-they bid you 
obſerve , that obſerve 'andl do, Mat 23. 3+ 
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which is a doing an Active Obedience : and 
yet the Scribes and Phariſees appear not by 
the Scripture to have been ſuch godly men, 
as never to command any thing againſt the 
revealed Will of God. 

B. Muſt Tyrants alſo be obeyed in every 
thing aCtively ? Or is there nothing where- 
in a lawful King's Command may be diſo- 
beyed 2 What it he ſhould command me 
with my own hands to execute my Father, 
in caſe he ſhould be condemr'd to die by the 
Law ? . 

A. This is a Caſe that need not be pur. 
We never have read, nor heard of any King, 
or Tyrant ſo mhumane as to command ir. 
If any did, we are to conſider whether that 
Command were one of his Laws : for by 
diſobeying Kings, we mean the diſobeying ' 
of his Laws, thoſe his Laws that were made 
before they were applyed to any particular 
perſon: for the King, though as a Father of 
Children, and a Maſter ot Domeſtick Ser- 
vants, yet he commands the People in ge- 
neral never but by a precedent Law, and as 
a Politick, not a Natural Perſon. And if 
ſucha Command as you ſpeak of were con- 
triv'd into a general Law, (which never 
was, nor never will be) you were bound 
to obey it, unleſs you depart the Kingdom 
after the Publication of the Law, and before 
the Condemnation of your Father. 

G 2 B. Your 
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B. Your Author ſays farther, in refuſing 
Attive Obedience to the King that com- 
manded any thing contrary to God's Law, 
we muſt be very well aſſur'd that the thing 
is ſo contrary. I would fain know how it 
is poſſible to be afſur'd ? 

A. I think you do not believe that any 
of thoſe Reſuſers do , immediately from 
God's own mouth, receive any command 
contrary to the Command of the King, who 
is God's Lieutenant, nor any other way than 
you and I do, that is to ſay, than by the 
Scriptures. And becauſe men do, for the 
moſt part, rather draw the Scripture to their 
own ſenſe, than follow the true ſenſe of the 
Scripture, there is no other way to know 
certainly, and in all Caſes, what God com- 
mands, or forbids us to do, but by the Sen- 
tence of him or them that are conſtituted 
by the King to determine the ſenſe of the 
Scripture upon hearing of the particular 
Caſe of Conſcience, which is in queſtion. 
And they that are ſo conſtituted are eaſily 
known in all Chriſtian Common-wealths, 
whether they be Biſhops, or Miniſters, or 
Aſſemblies that govern the Church under 
him, or them that have the Sovereign 
Power. 

B. Some doubts may be rais'd from this 
that you now fay : for if Men be to learn 


their Duty from the Sentence which other 
Men 
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Men ſhall give, concerning the meaning of 
the Scriptures, and not from their own In- 
terpretation, I underſtand not to what end 
they were tranſlated into Engliſh, and eve- 
ry man, not only permitted, but alſo ex- 
horted to read them. For what could that 
produce but diverſity of opinion, and con-, 
ſequently (as Man's Nature is) Diſputati- 
on, breach of Charity , Diſobedience, and 
at laſt Rebellion ? Again, ſince the Scripture 
was allowed to be read in Engliſh, why 
were not the Tranſlations ſuch as might 
make all that's read underſtood even by. 
mean Capacities? Did not the Fews, ſuch 
as could read, underſtand their Law in the 
Jewiſh Language, as well as we do our Sta- 
tute Laws in Engliſh 2 And as for ſuch pla- 
ces of the Scripture, as had nothing of the 
Nature of a Law, it was nothing to the Du- 
ty of the Fews, whether they were under- 
ſtood or not, ſeeing nothing is puniſhable, 
but the Tranſgreſſion of fome Law. 

The ſame Gueſtion I may ask concerning 
the New Teſtament : for I believe, that thoſe 
Men to whom the Original Language was 
natural , did underſtand ſufficiently what 
Commands and Counſels were given them 
by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and his im- 
mediate Diſciples. Again; how will you 
anſwer that Queſtion which was put by St. 
Peter an1 St. John, As 4. 19. when by 
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Annas the High Prieſt, and others of the 
Councel of Feruſalem, they were forbidden 
to teach any more in the Name of Jeſus 2 
Whether is 1t right in the ſight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God ? 

A. The Caſe is not the ſame. Petzer and 
Tohn had ſeen, and daily converſed with 
our Saviour,and by the Miracles he wrought, 
did know he was God, and conſequently 
knew certainly, that their diſobedience to 
the High-Prielts preſent Command was 
juſt. Can any Miniſter now ſay, that he 
hath unmediately, from God's own Mouth, 
receiv'd a Command to diſobey the King, 
or know otherwiſe, than by the Scripture, 
that any Command of the King, that hath 
the Form and Nature of a Law, is againſt 
the Law of God ; which in divers places di- 
realy and evidently commandeth to obey 
him in all things. The 'Text you cite does 
not tell us, thac a Miniſter's Authority, ra- 
ther than a Chriſtran King's, ſhall decide 
the Queſtions that ariſe trom the different 
Interpretations of the Scripture, And there- 
fore, where the King is Head of the Church, 
and by conſequence ( to omit, that the 
Scripture it felt was not received, but by 
the Authority of Kings and States ) Chief 
Judge of the rectitude of all Interpretations 
of- the Scripture. To obey the Kings Laws 
and publick EdiCts is not to diſobey, but to 


obey 
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obey God, A Miniſter ought not to think, 
that his skill in the Latin, Greek or Hebrew 
Tongues, ,if he have any, gives him a Pri- 
viledge to impoſe upon all his Fellow-Sub- 
je&s his own {-nſe or what he pretends to 
be his ſenſe of every obſcure place of Scri- 
pture ; nor ought he, as oft A hath found 
out ſome fine Interpretation, not betore 
thought on by others, to think he had it by 
Inſpiration : tor he cannot be aflur'd of that; 
no, nor that his Interpretation, as fine as 
he thinks it; is not falſe ; and then all his 
ſtubbornnels and; contumacy. toward the 
King, and his Laws, is nothing but Pride 
of Heart and Ambition, or elſe Impoſture, 
And whereas you. think it needleſs, or per- 
haps hurtful to have the Scriptures in Eng» 
th, I am of another mind. There are ſo 
many places of Scripture caſie to be under- 
tood, that teach both true Faith, and good 
Morality, and that as fully as is neceffary to 
ſalvation ; of which no Seducer is able to 
diſpoſſels the mind of any ordinary Readers, 
that the reading of them is ſo: profitable, as 
not to be forbidden without great damage 
to them and the Common-wealth. 

B. All that is requir'd, both in Faith and 
Manners,for Man's Salvation,is (I confeſs) ſet 
down in Scripture, as plainly as can be. Chil- 
dren obey your Parents in all things. Servants 
obey your Maſters.Let all Men be ſubjef to the 
- G 4 Higher 
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Higher Powers,whether it be the King,or thoſe 
that mo by him, Love God with all your 
Soul,and your Neighbour as your felf,are words 
of the Scripture, which are well enough un» 
derſtood : but neither Children, nor the 
greateſt part of Men do underſtand why it 
15 their Duty to do ſo. They ſce not that the 
ſafety of the Common-wealth, and conſe- 
quently their own, depends upon their do« 
ing it, Every man by nature, without dif- 
cipline, does 1n all his Aftions look upon, as 
far as hs can ſee, the benefit that ſhall re- 
dound to himſelf from his ob*dience. He 
reads that Covetouſneſs is the root of all 
evil, but he thinks, and ſometimes finds it 
15 the root of his Eſtate. And fo in other 
Caſes the Scripture ſays one thing, and they 
think another, weighing the Commodities 
or Incommodities of this preſent lite only, 
which are in their ſight, never putting into 
the Scales the Good and Evil of the Lite to 
come, which they ſee not. 

A. All this is no more than happens 
where the Scripture is ſcal'd up in Greek and 
Latin, and the People taught the ſame things 
out of them by Preachers. 

But they that are of a Condition and 
Age fit to examine the ſenſe of what they 
read, and that take a delight in ſearching 
out the Grounds of their Duty, certainly 
cannot chooſe but by their reading of the 
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Scriptures, come to ſuch a ſenſe of their 
Duty, as not only to obey the Laws them- 
ſelves, but alſo to induce others to do the 
ſame: for commonly Men of Age and Qua- 
lity, are followed by their inferior Neigh- 
bours, that look more upon the Example of 
thoſe Men whom they reverence,and whom 
they are unwilling to diſpleaſe, than upon 
Precepts and Laws. 

B. Theſe Men of the Condition and Age 
you ſpeak of are, in my opinion, the unfit- 
teſt of all others to be truſted with the read- 
ing of the Scriptures I know you mean 
ſuch as have ſtudied the Greek or Latin, or 
both Tongues, and that are withal ſuch as 
love knowledge, and Jawmes a take de- 
light in finding out the meaning of the moſt 
hard Texts, or in thinking they have found 
it, in caſe it be new, and not found out by 
others. Theſe are therefore they, that pre- 
termitting the eaſie places, which teach them 
their Duty, fall to ſcanning only of the My» 
ſteries of Religion ; ſuch as are, How it may 
be made out with wit, that there be three 
that bear Rule in Heaven, and thoſe three 
but One 2 How the Deity could be made 
Fleſh > How that Fleſh could be really pre- 
ſent in many places at once? Where's the 
Place, and what the Torments of Hell, and 
other Metaphyſical DoCtrines > Whether the 
Will of Man be free, or governed by —. 

W; 
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Will of God 2 Whether SanCtity comes by 


Inſpiration or Education ? By whoin Chri 
now ſpeaks to us? Whether by the King, 'or 
by the Clergy, or by the Bible to every 
man that reads it and interprets it to him- 
{elt, or by a private Spirit to every private 
Man 2 Theſc and the like Points are the ſtu- 
dy of the Curious, and the cauſe of all our 
late miſchief, and the cauſe that makes the 
oo ſort of Men, whom the Scripture 

ad taught belief in Chriſt, Love towards . 
God, Obedience to the King, and ſobriety 
of behaviour, forget it all, and' place their 
Religion in the diſputable DoCtrines of theſe 
your wiſe Men. 

A. I do not think theſe men fit to inter- 
pret the Scripture to the reſt, nor do I fay 
that the reſt ought to take their Interprera- 
tion for the Word of God. Whatlſoever is 
neceſſary for them to know is ſo eaſie, as 
not to need Interpretation. Whatſoever 
is more does them no good. But in cafe 
any of thoſe unneceſſary Dofrines ſhall be 
authorized by the Laws of the King, or 0- 
rher State, I fay it is the Duty of every 
Subje& not to ſpeak againſt them, in as 
muchas it 1s every man's Duty to obey Him 
or Them that have the Sovereign Power; 
and the Wiſdom of all ſuch Powers to pu- 
niſh ſuch as ſhall publiſh, or teach their pri- 
vate Interpretations, when they are contrary 

to 
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tothe Law, and likely to incline men to 
Sedition or Diſputing againſt the Law. 
, B. They muſt puniſh then the moſt of 

thofe that have had their breeding in the 
Univerſities : for ſuch curious Qneſtions in 
Divinity are firſt ſtarted in the Univerſities, 
and fo are all thoſe Politick Queſtions con- 
cerning the Rights of Civil and Eccleſia- 
ſtick Government, and there they are fur- 
niſhed with Arguments for Liberty out of 
the Works of Ariſtotle, Plato, Cicero, Se- 
neca, and out of the Hiſtories of Rome and 
Greece, for their Diſputation againſt the ne- 
ceſſary Power of their Sovereigns. There- 
fore I deſpair of any laſting Peace amongſt 
our ſelves, till the Univerftties here ſhall 
bend and direCt their Studies to the ſexling 
of it, that is, to the teaching of abſolute 
Obedience to the Laws of the King, and to 
his Publick Edits under the Great Seal of 
England : tor I make no doubt, but that fo- 
lid Reaſon back'd with the Authority of 
ſo many Learned Men, will more prevail 
for the keeping of us in peace within our 
ſelves, than any Viftory can do over the 
Rebels: but I am afraid that 'tis impoſſible 
to bring the Univerſities to ſuch a compli- 
ance with the ACtions of State, as is neceſſa- 
ry for the buſineſs. 

A. Seeing the Univerſities have hereto- 
fore from time to time maintain'd the Au- 
thority 
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thority of the Pope, contrary to all Laws 
Divine, Civil and Natural, againſt the Right 
of our Kings, why can they not as well, 
when they have all manner of Laws and 
Equity on their ſide, maintain the Rights 
of him that is both Sovereign of the King- 
dom, and Head of the Church ? 

B. Why then were they not in all Points 
for the King's Power preſently after that 
King Henry the 87h was in Parliament 
declared Head of the Church, as much 
as they were before for the Authority of 
the Pope ? 

A. Becauſe the Clergy in the Univerſt- 
ties, by whom all things there are govern- 
ed, and the Clergy without the Univerſi- 
ties, as well Biſhops as inferior Clerks did 
think, that the pulling down of the Pope 
was the ſetting up of them ( as to England ) 
in his place, and made no queſtion the grea- 
teſt part of them, but that their Spiritual 
Power did depend, not upon the Authority 
of the King, but of Chritt himſelf, derived 
to them by a ſucceſſive Impofition of Hands 
from Biſhop to Biſhop , notwithſtanding 
they knew that this derivation paſſed 
through the Hands of Popes and Bithops, 
whoſe Authority they had caſt off. For 
though they were content that the Divine 
Right, which the Pope pretended to in Eng- 
land,ſhould be denied him; yet they thought 

Ns 
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it not ſo fit to be taken from the Church 
of England, whom they now ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves to repreſent. 

It ſeems they did not think it reaſonable 
that a Woman, or a Child, or a Man that 
could not conſtrue the Hebrew, Greek or 
Latin Bible, nor know perhaps the Declen- 
ſions and Conjugations of Greek or Latin 
Nouns and Verbs, ſhould take upon him to 
govern ſo many learned Doctors in matters 
of Religion, meaning matters of Divinity ; 
for Religion has been for a long time, and 
15 now by moſt People taken for the ſame 
thing with Divinity, to the great advantage 
of the Clergy. 

B. And eſpecially now amongſt the 
Presbyterians; for I ſee few that are by 
them eſteemed very good Chriſtians, beſides 
ſuch as can repeat their Sermons, and wran- 
gle for them about the Interpretation of the 
Scripture, and fight for them alſo with their 
Bodies or Purſes, when they ſhall be requir'd. 
To believe in Chritt is nothing with them, 
unleſs you believe as they bid you: Charity 
is nothing with them, unleſs it be Charity 
and Liberality to them, and partaking with 
them in faction. How we can have peace 
while this is our Religion, I cannot tell, 
Heret lateri lethalis arundo. The ſeditious 
Do&trine of the Presbyterians has been ſtuck 
ſo hard in the Peoples Heads and — 
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(1 cannot fay into their Hearts ; for they 
underſtand nothing in it, but that they may 
lawfully rebel) that I fear the Common- 
wealth will never be cured. 

A. The two great Vertues that were ſe» 
verally in Henry the 7th and Henry the 8th, 
when they ſhall be joyntly in one King, will 
caſily cure it. That of Zenry the 7th was, 
without much noiſe of the People to fill his 
Coflers; that of Henry the 8th was an ear- 
ly ſeverity ; but this without the former 
cannot be exerciſed. 

B. This that you fay looks ( methinks ) 
like an Advice to the King, to let them a- 
lone till he have gotten ready Money e+» 
nough to levy and maintain aſufficient Ar- 
my, and then to tall upon them, and deſtroy 
them. 

A. God forbid that fo horrible, unchri- 
ſtian and inhumane a deſign ſhould ever en- 
ter into the King's Heart. T would have 
him haye Money enough, readily to raiſe 
an Army able to ſuppreſs any Rebellion, 
and to take from his Enemies all hope of 
ſucceſs, that they may not dare to trouble 
him in the Reformatien of the Univerſities, 
but to put none to death without the aCtual 
committing ſuch crimes, as are already made 
Capital by the Laws. The Core of Rebel- 
lion, as you have ſeen by this, and read of 
other Rebellions,are the Univerſities, which 
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nevertheleſs are not to be caſt away, but to 
be better diſciplin'd ; that is to fay, that the 
Politicks there taught be made to be ( as 
true Politicks ſhould be ) ſuch as are fit to 
make men know, that it is their Duty to 0+ 
bey all Laws whatſoever that ſhall by the 
Authority of the King be enacted, till by 
the ſame Authority they ſhall be repealed ; 
ſuch asare fit to make men underſtand, that 
the Civil Laws are God's Laws, as they that 
make them are by God appointed to make 
them ; and to make men know, that the 
People and the Church are one thing, and 
have but one Head, the King ; and that no 
man has Title to govern under him, that 
has it not from him. That the King owes 
his Crown to God only, and to no Man, 
Eccleſiaſtick, or other ; and that the Religi- 
on they teach there be a quiet waiting tor 
the coming again of our Bleſſed Saviour ; 
and in the mean time a reſolution to obey 
the King's Laws, which alſo are God's Laws, 
To injure no man, to be in charity with all 
men, to cheriſh the Poor and Sick, and to 
live ſoberly and free from ſcandal. Without 
mingling our Religion with Points of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, as freedom of Will, Incor- 
poreal Subſtance, everlaſting Nows, Ubi- 
_ Hypoſtaſes, which the People un. 

rſtand not, nor will ever care for. When 
the Univerſities ſhall' be thus diſciplin'd, 
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there will come out of them, from time to 
time, well principled Preachers, and they 
that are now ill principled from time to time 
fall away. 

B. I think it a very good courſe,and pers 
haps the only one, that can make our peace 
among(t our ſelves conſtant. For if men 
know not their Duty, what is there that can 
force them to obey the Laws? An Army 
you'l fay ; but what ſhall force the Army ? 
Were not the Train'd-Bandsan Army 2 Were 
they not the Janiſaries, that not very long 
ago flew Oſman in his own Palace at Conſtan- 
tinople 2 1 am therefore of your opinion, 
both that men may be brought to a love of 
obedience by Preachers and Gentlemen that 
imbibe good Principles in their Youth at the ' 
Univerſities, and alſo, that we never ſhall 
have a laſting Peace, till the Univerſities 
themſelves be in ſuch manner (as you have 
faid ) reformed ; and the Miniſters know 
they have no Authority but what the Su- 
preme Civil Power gives them; and the 
Nobility and Gentry know, that the Liber- 
ty of a State is not an exemption from the 
Laws of their own Country, whether made 
by an Aſſembly, or by a Monarch ; but an 
exemption from the conſtraint and inſolence 
of their Neighbours. 

And now I am fatisfied in this Point, I 
will bring you back to the place, from 
whence 
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whence my curioſity drew you to this long 
digreſſion. 

We were upon the Point of Ship-Money, 
one of thoſe grievances which the Parlia- 
ment exclaimed againſt as Tyrannical and 
Arbitzgary Government , thereby to ſingle 
out ( as you call'd\.it ) the King from his 
Subjects, and to make a Party againſt him, 
+ When they ſhould need it. * And now you 
may proceed, if it pleaſe you, to ſuch other 
Artifices as they uſed to the ſame purpoſe. 

A. I think it were better to give over 
here our Diſcourſe of this buſineſs, and re- 
fer it to ſome other day that you ſhall think 
fit. 

B. Content, That day, I believe, is not 
far off. 


Behemoth 
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A. O U are welcome; yet if you had 
ſtayed ſomewhat longer,my me- 
mory would have been fo much 
the better provided for you. 

B. Nay, I pray you give me now what 
you have about you; for the reſt I am cons» 
tent you take what time you pleaſe. 

A. After the Parliament had made the 
People believe, that' the exafting of Ship- 
Money was unlawful, and the People there- 
by inclined to think it Tyrannical ; inthe 
next place, to increaſe their difafte&ion 
to his Majeſty, they accuſed him of a pur- 
poſe, to introduce and authorize the Roman 
Religion in this Kingdom, than which no- 
thing was more hatetul to the People ; not 
m_ it was erroneous, ( which they had 
neither Learning nor Judgment en to 
examine ) but Rn they had wg 
to hear it inveighed W_ in the ns 
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and Diſcourſes of the Preachers, whom they 
truſted to :, and this was. indeed the moſt 
eftectual catyrgny to'alienate the People's a 
fections lagu / that could poſſibly be in- 
Vented. The colour they had for this ſlan- 
der was firſt, that there was one Roſetti Ren 
Aident (at and a little before that time ) 
from the Pope,; with;the Queen, and one 
Mr. George Con Secretary to the Cardinal 
Franciſco Barbarini, Nephew to Pope Zrban 
the 87h, ſent over under favour and prote- 
tion of the Queen (as was conceived,;) to 
draw as many, Perſons of Quality about the 
Court ,' as he ſhould be able, to refoncile 
themſelves to the Church of  Ronad with 
what ſucceſs T cannot. tell ;, but it. is likely 
he gained ſome , eſpecially. of the weakep 
Sex, if I, may,fay they were gained by him, 
when, not his. Arguments, -but hope of fa- 
-vour from the Queen in all probability pre- 
vailed upon them. . | 

B. In ſuch a conjunCture as that was it 
had perhaps.been better they had not been 

{cnt 
.. 2. There was exception allo taken at.a 
_ Covent of Friers Capucins in Somerſet-houſe, 
. though allowed by the Articles of Marriage: 
| iand 1t Was-reported, that the Jeſuits alfo 
, Were ſhortly atter to be allowed a Covent in 
Clerkenwel : and in the mean -time, the 
principal Secrctary, Sir Francis Windebank, 
: * Wa 
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was accuſed for having by his Warrant ſet 
at liberty ſome Eng/iſh Jeſuits, that had” 
been taken and imprifon'd, for returning in-' 
to England aſter baniſhment, contrary to 
the Statute which had made iv Capital. 
Alfo the reſort of Engliſh Catholicks to the 
Queens Chappel gave them colour to blame 
the Queen her ſelf, not only for that, but 
alfo for all the favours that had been ſhewn 
to the Cotholicks; in ſo much that ſome of 
them did not ſtick to ſay openly, that the 
King was govern d by her. 

B. Strange injuſtice ! The Queen was a 
Catholick by protefſion, and therefore could 
not but endeavour to do the Catholicks all 
the good ſhe could, ſhe had not elſe been 
truly that which ſhe profeſſed tobe : but it 
ſeems they meant to force her to Hypocri- 
ſie, being Hypocrites themſelves.” Can any 
man think it a crime in a devout Lady; of 
what SeCt ſoever, to ſeek the favour and 
benediction of that Church whereof the is 
a Member ? ar t 

A. To give the Parliament another co- 
lour for their Accuſation on foot of the 
King, as to —_——_— of Popery , there 
was a great Controverſie between the Epif- 
copal and Presbyterian Clergy abont Free- 
will. The Diſpute began firſt in the Low 
Countries, between Gomar: and Armin; in 
the time of King James, who forcſceing #t 
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might trouble the Church of England, did 
what he could to compoſe the difference : 
and an Aſſembly of Divines-was thereupon 
ot together: at Dort, to which alſo King 
Wh ſent a Divine or two, but it came to 
nothing ; the —_ was leſt undecided, 
and became a Subje&t to be diſputed of in 
the Univerſities here. All the Presbyteri- 
ans were of the ſame mind with Gomar, 
but a very great many others not, and thoſe 
were called here Arminians, who becauſe 
the Doctrine of Free-will had been explo- 
ded as a Papiſtical DoCtrine, and becauſe 
the Presbyterians were far the greater num- 
ber, and already in favour with the People, 
were generally hated; it was cafe theretore 
for the Parliament to make that calumny 
currently with the People, when the 
Arch-biſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, was 
for Arminius, and had a little before, by his 
Power Eccleſiaſtical, forbidden all Miniſters 
to =_ to the People of Predeſtination : 
and when all Miniſters that were gratious 
with him, and hoped for any Church-pre- 
ferment fell to preaching, and writing for 
Free-will, to the uttermoſt of their power, 
as a proof of their ability and merit. Be- 
ſides, they gave out ſome of- them, that 
the Arch-biſhop was in heart a Papiſt ; and 
in Caſe he could effe&t a Toleration here of 
the Romay Religion, was to have a cy 
n 
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nals Hat, which was, not only falſe, but 
alſo without any ground at all for a ſuſ- 
pition. 

B. It is a ſtrang thing, that Scholars, ob- 
ſcure men, that could receive no clarity 
but from the flame of the State, ſhould be 
ſuffered to bring their unneceſſary Diſputes, 
and together with them their quarrels, out 
of the Univerſities into the Common-wealth; 
and more ſtrange, that the State ſhould en- 

age in their Parties, and not rather put 
them both to ſilence. A State can contain 
obedience, but convince no error, nor al- 
ter the mind of them that believe they have 
the better reaſon. Suppreſſion of Dodtrines 
does but unite and exaſperate ; that is, in- 
creaſe both the malice and power of them 
that have already believed them. But what 
are the Points they difagree in 2 Is there 
any Controverſie between Biſhop and Pref- 
byterian concerning the Divinity or Huma- 
nity of Chriſt 2 Do either of them den 
the Trinity, or any Article of the Creed ? 
Does either Party preach openly, or write 
diretly againft Juſtice, Charity, Sobriety, 
or any other Duty neceſfary to Salvation ; 
except only the Duty to the King, and not 
that neither, but when they have a mind, 
either to rule, or deſtroy the King 2 Lord 
have mercy upon us! Can no body be ſaved 
that underſtands not their Diſputations ? 
H 4 Or 
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Or is there more requiſite, either of Faith, 
or Honeſty, for the Salvation 'of one man 
than another 2 What needs ſo much preach- 
ing of Faith to us that are no Heathen 
and that believe already all that Chriſt an 
his Apoſtles have told us is neceſflary to fal- 
vation, and more too ? Why is there fo lit: 
tle preaching of Juſtice? I have indeed 
heard Righteouſneſs often recommended to 
the People, but I have ſeldom heard the 
word Juſtice in their Sermons ; nay, though 
in the Latin and Greek Bible the word Ju- 
ſkice occur exceeding often; yet in the 
Engliſh, ( though it be a word that every 
man underſtands) the word Righteouſneſs 
( which few underſtand to ſignifie the ſame, 
but take it rather for Rightneſs of Opinion 
than of Aion or Intention ) is put in the 
place of it. 

A. I confeſs I know very few Contro- 
yerſies amongſt Chriſtians of Points neceſ- 
fary to ſalvation. They are the Queſtions 
of Authority and Power over the Church, 
or of Profit, or of Honour to Church men, 
that for the moſt part raiſe all the Contro- 
yerſies. For what man is he, that will 
trouble himſelf, and fal-out with his Neigh- 
'bours for the ſaving of my ' Soul, or the 
, Soul of any other than himſelf > When the 
**Presbyterian Miniſters and others did fo tu- 
rioully preach Sedition, and animate Men 

| [Q 
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to Rebellion in- thefe late Wars ; who was 
there that had -not a Benefice, or having 
one, feared not to lofe it, or ſome other 
part of his maintenance by the alteration of 
the Government, that did voluntarily, 
without any eye to reward, preach fo car- 
© neſtly againſt Sedition, as the other Party 
reached for'it ?-I confeſs, that for ought T 
ve obſerved in Hiſtory, and other Wri- 
tings of the Heathens,. Greek and I atin, 
that thoſe Heathens were not at all behind 
us in Point of Vertue and Moral Duties, 
notwithſtanding that we have had much 
reaching, and they none at all. I confeſs 
alſo, that conſidering what harm may pro- 
ceed from a liberty that men have upon eve- 
ry Sunday, and ottner, to Harangue all the 
People of a Nation at one time, whilft the 
State is ignorant of what they will jay, and 
that there is no ſuch thing permitted in all 
the World out of Chriſtendome, nor there- 
fore any Civil Wars about Religion, I have 
thought much preaching, an inconvenience, 
nevertheleſs I cannot think that preaching 
to the People the Points of their Duty, both 
to God and Man, can be too frequent ; ſoit 
be done by grave, diſcreet and ancient Men 
that are reverenced by the People ; and not 
by light quibling young men, whom no 
ngregation is ſo ſimple, as to look to be 
taught by, { as teivg a thing contrary-to 
nature ) 
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nature) or to pay them any reverence, or 
to care what they ſay, except ſome few that 
may be delighted with their jingling : 1 
wiſh with all my heart there were enough 
of ſuch diſcreet and ancient men, as might 
. ſuffice for all the Pariſhes of Eng/and, and 
that they would undertake it. But this is 
but a with; I leave it to the Wiſdom of the 
State to do what it pleaſeth. 
B. What did they next 2? 


A. Whereas the King had ſent Priſoners | 


Ento places remote from Londoy, three Per: 
fons that had been condema'd for publiſhing 
ſeditious Dodrine, ſome in writing, ſome 
in publick Sermons, the Parliament ( whe- 
ther with his Majeſties conſent or no, I have 
forgotten) cauſed them to be releaſed, and 
to return to Loudow; meaning ( I think ) 
to try how the People would be pleasd 
therewith, and by conſequence, how their 
endeavours to draw the Peoples affeCtions 
from the King had already proſpered. When 
theſe three came through London, it was a 
kind of Triumph, the People flocking toge- 
ther to behold them, and receiving them 
with ſuch Acclamations, and almoit Ado- 
ration, .as if they had been let down from 
Heaven. Inſo much as the Parliament was 
now ſufficiently aſſur'd of a great and tu- 
multuous Party, whenſoever they. ſhould 
have occaſion to uſe it... On: confidence 


where- 
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whereof they proceeded to their next Plot, 
which was to deprive the King of ſuch Mini- 
| ſters as by their Wiſdom, Courage and Au- 
thority they thought moſt able to preveng, 
or oppoſe their farther Deſigns againſt the 
King. 
And firſt the Houſe of Commons reſolv'd 
to impeach the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieu» 
tenant of Zreland of High Treaſon. 
 B. What was that Earl of Strafford be- 

fore he had that place? And how had he 
offended the Parliament,or given them cauſe 
to think he would be their Enemy 2 for I 
have heard that in former Parliaments he 
had been as Parliamentary asany other. 

A. His name was Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
a Gentleman, both for Birth and Eſtate ve 
conſiderable in his own Countrey, which 
was Tork-ſhire, but more conſiderable for 
his Judgment in the publick Afﬀairs, not 
only of that Countrey, but generally of 
the Kingdom, and was therefore often cho- 
ſen for the Parliament, either as Burgeſs 
for ſome Burrough, or Knight of the Shure. 
For his Principles of Politicks, they were 
the ſame that were generally proceeded up- 
on by all men elſe that were thought-ftt to 
be choſen for the Parliament, which are 
commonly theſe. To take for the: Rule of 
Juſtice and Government the Judgments and 
AQs of former Parliaments, which are com- 
monly 
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monly called Preſidents. To endeavour to 
keep the People from being ſubje&t to Extra- 
parliamentary Taxes of Money, ' and* from 
being with Parliamentary Taxes too much 
oppreſſed. To preſerve to the People their® * 
Liberty of body from. the Arbitrary Power 
of'the King out of Parliament. To ſeek + 
redreſs of Grievances. 4 | 

B. What Grievances ? | 

A. The Grievances commonly were ſuch 
as theſe. - The King's too much Liberality 
to ſome Favorite. The too much power of 
ſame Miniſter or Officer of the Common; 
wealth. The' miſdemeanour of Judges Ct * 
vil or Spiritual, but eſpecially all-unparkas . 
mentary raiſing of Money upon the :Sub--7 
jects. And: commonly of late, till ſucti 
Grievances be redreſſed, they refuſe, or at 
leaſt make great difficulty to furniſh the - 
King with Money neceflary for the "moſt 
urgent occaſions of the Common-wealth: 

B. How then can a King diſcharge his 
Duty as he ought to do, or the Subje&t know , 
which of his Maſters he is to obey ; for | 
here are manifeſtly two Powers , which, 
when they chance to difter, cannot both be 
obeyed 2 

A. Tis true; but they have not + often 
differed ſo much to the danger of the Com- 
mon-wealth, as they have done in this Par- 
iament 1649. In all - the Parliaments = 
rnec 
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the late-King Charles, before the Year 1640. 


- my Lord of Strafford did appear in oppoſi- 
+ tion to the: King's demands, as much as any 
* man, and was, for that cauſe, very much 


*4F cſteem'd and cried: up\'by the People as a 


. 


good Patriot , and one, that cquragiouſly 
1tood-up in defence of their Liberties ; and 
for the ſame cauſe was ſo much the more 
hated,” when afterwards he endeavoured to 
maintain the Royal and juſt Authority of 
his Majeſty. 

B. How came. he to change his mind (0 
much, ay it ſeems he did 2 
+. A” Aﬀter (the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
#pent holders in the Year 1627. and 1628. 
the King finding po Money to be gotten 


'fromiParliaments, which he was not to buy 


with the Blood of ſuch Servants and Mini» 


ters as he loved beſt, abſtained a long time 


from calling any more; and: had abltained 


» longer, if the Rebellion of the Scorch had 


not forced him to it. During that Parlia- 
tnent the King made Sir 7homas Wentworth 
[a Baron, recommended to him for his great 
-alulity, -which was generally taken notice of 
bythe diſſervice he had done the King in 
former - Parlianitnts, but which might be 

ul alſo for him in the times that came on ; 
and not. long after he..made him of the 
Council, and after that again Lieutenant of 
treland, which Place he diſcharged with 

be » great 
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oreat fatisfaCtion and benefit to his Majeſty, 
and continued in that Office, till by the 
Envy and Violence of the Lords and Com- 
mons of that unlucky Parliament of 1640. 
he dyed. In which Year he was made Ge- 
neral of the King's Forces againſt the Scots 
that then entred into England, and the Year 
before Earl of Strafford. The Pacification 
being made, and the Forces on both ſides 
disbanded, and the Parliament at Weſtmin- 
fer now ſitting, it was not long before the 
Houſe of Commons accuſed him to the 
Houſe of Lords for High-Treaſon. 

B. There was no great probability of 
his being a Traitor to the King, from whoſe 
favour he had received his Greatneſs, and 
from whoſe ProteQtion he was to expect his 
fatety. What was the Treaſon they laid to 
his charge 2 | 

A. Many Articles were drawnup againſt 
him, but the ſum of them was contained 
in theſe two. Firſt, That he had traiterouſly 
endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental 
Laws and Government of the Realm ; and 
in ſtead thereof to introduce an Arbitrary 
and Tyrannical Government againſt Law. 
Secondly, That he had laboured to ſubvert 
the Rights of Parliaments, and the ancient 
courſe of Parliamentary Proceedi 

B. Was this done by him without the 
knowledge of the King 2 

A No. 
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' A. No. 

B. Why then, if it were Treaſon, did 
not the King himſelf call him in queſtionby 
his Attorney ? What had the Houſe of Com- 
mons to do, without his Command, to ac- 
cuſe him to the Houſe of Lords? They 
might have complained to the King, if he 
had not known 1t before. 1 underſtand not 
this Law, 

A. Norl. 

B. Had this been by any former Statutes 
made Treaſon 2? 

A. Not that I ever heard of; nor do I 
underſtand how any thing can be Treaſon 
apainit the King, that the King hearing and 
knowing does not think Treaſon. But it 
was a prece of that Parliaments Artifice to 

the word Traitcrouſly toany Article ex- 
ibited againſt any Man, whoſe Life they 
meant to take away. | 

B. Was there no particular inſtance of 
ation, or words out of which they argued 
that endeayour of his to ſubvert the funda- 
thental Laws of Parliament whereof they 
accuſed him ? 

A, Yes; they faid he gave the King 
Day b to ger the A to = 

the Fiſh Army, which not long 
before A Lord of $6 afford himſelf had 
cauſed to be Levied there tor the King's Ser- 
Vice ; but it was never proved againit _ 
tat 
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that he adviſed the King to uſe it againſt 
the Parliament. | 

B. What are thoſe Laws that 'are called 
fundamental 2 for I underſtand not how one 
Law .can be more fundamental than ano- 
ther, except only that Law of Nature that 
binds us all to.obey him, whoſoever he be, 
whom lawfully, and for our. own ſafety we 
have promiſed to obey ; nor any other fun- 
damental Law to a King, but Salus Populi, 
the ſafety and well-being of his People. 

A. This Parliament in the. uſe of their 
words, when they: accuſed any. man, never 
regarded the ſignification of them, but the 
weight they had to aggravate their accuſa- 
tion to the ignorant multitude,which think 
all faults hainous, that are expreſs'd in haj- 
nous terms, if they. hate the Perſon accus'd, 
as.they did this man ; not only. for being 
of the King's Party, but alſo, for deſerting 
the Parliaments Party as an | ApeBare. 
+... B. T.pray.you tell me alſo what they 
meant by. Arbitrary Government , which 
they ſeemed ſo. much to hate 2 Is there any 
Governour of a People in the World that is 
forced to govern them, or forced to make 
this and that Law, whether he will or no? 
I think. not ; or if any be, he that forces 
him does certainly make Laws, and goyern 
arbitrarily. | | 


- A. That's 


/ 
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A. That's true; and the true meaning of 
the Parliament was, that not the King, but 
they themſelves ſhould have the Arbitrary 
Government, not only of England, but of 
Ireland, and ( as it appeared by the event ) 
of Scotland allo. 

B. How the King came by the Govetn- 
ment of Scotland and Ireland by deſcent 
from his Anceſtors, every body can tell; 
but if the King of Eng/and and his Heirs 
ſhould chance ( which God forbid) to 
fail, I cannot imagine what Title the Parlia- 
ment of England can acquire thereby to ei- 
ther of thoſe Nations. E 
A. Yes; theyl fay they had been 'con- 
quer'd anciently by the Engliſh Subje&ts 
Money. 

B. Like enough, and ſuitable to the reſt 
of their impudence. 

A. Impudence in Democratical Aſſem- 
blics does almoſt all that's done; 'tis the 
Goddeſs of Rhetorick , and carries proof 
with it : for what ordinary man will not 
from ſo great boldneſs of affirmation con- 
clude, there is great probability in the thing 
affirmed. Upon this Accufation he was 
brought to his Tryal in We/tminſter-Hal},be« 
fore the Houſe of Lords, and found guilty, 
and preſently after declared Traitor by a 
Bill of Attainder, that is, by AC of Parlia- 
ment. 
| B. It 
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" B. It is a ſtrange thing that the Lords 
ſhould be induced, upon ſo light grounds, 
to give a Sentence, or give their Allent to a 
Bill ſo prejudicial to themſelves and their 
Poſterity. 

A. "Twas not well done, and yet (as it 


ſeems ) not ignorantly ; for there 15 a Clauſe, 


in the Bill, rhat it ſhould not be taken here- 
after for an example, that is, for a prejudice 
in the like Caſe hcrealter. 

B. That's worſe than the Bill it ſelf, and 
is 2 plain Confeſſion that their Sentence was 
unjuſt : for what harm is there in the Ex- 
amples of juſt Sentences ? Beſides, it here- 
after the like Caſe ſhould happen, the Sen- 
rence 1s not at all made weaker by ſuch a 
Proviſion. 

A. Indeed T believe that the Lords, moſt 
of them, were not of themſclves willing to 
condemn him of Treaſon, they were awed 


to it by the clamor of Common People that 


cameto Weſtminſter, crying out Juſtice, Ju» 
ſtice againſt the Earl of Strafford; the which 
were cauſed to flock thither by ſome of the 
Houſe of Commons that were well affur'd, 
after the trumphant welcome of Prin, Bur- 
ton and Baſtwick, to-put the People into tu- 
mult, upon any ters wor they defir'd. They 
were awed unto it partly alſo by the Houſe 
of Commons it felt, which if it defird to 
undo a Lord, had no more to do, but to vote 
him a Delinquent, B. A 
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B. A Delinquent ; what's that 2 A Sin- 
ner igt not? Did they mean to undo all 
Sinners ? 

A. By Delinquent they meant only a 
Man to whom they would 'do all the hurt 
they could : but the Lords did not yet, I 
think, ſuſpe&t they meant to caſhiere their 
whole Houſe. 

B. It's a ſtrange thing the whole Houſe of 
Lords ſhould not perceive, that the ruin of 
the King's Power, and the weakening of it 
was the ruin, or weakening of themlelves : 
for they could not think it likely, that the 
People ever meant to take the Sovereignty 
from the King to give it tothem, who were 
few in number, and lels in power than fo 
many Commoners, becaule lels beloved by 
the People. 

A. But it ſeems not ſo ſtrange to me ; for 
the Lords for their perſonal abilities, as they 
were no lefs, ſo alſo they were no more skil- 
ful in the Publick Afairs, than the Knights 
and Burgeſles : for there is no rcalon to 
think, that if one that is to day a Knight of 
the Shire in the Lower Houſe,be to morrow 
Made a Lord, and a Member of the Higher 
Houle,” is therefore wiler than he was be- 
fore. They ate all of both Houſes prudent 


and able Men as any in the Land, in the 


buſineſs of their private Eſtates, which re- 
quire nothing but diligence and natural Wit 
I 2 to 
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to govern them; but for the Government 
of a Common wealth, neither wit, nor pru- 
dence, nor diligence is enough without in- 
fallible Rules, and the true Science of Equi- 
ty and Juſtice. 

B. If this be true, it is impoſſible any 
Common-wealth in the World , whether 
Monarchy,Ariſtocratie or Democratic ſhould 
continue long without change, or-Sedition 
tending to change, cither of the Govern- 
ment or of the Governors. 

A. *Tis true; nor have any the greateſt 
Common-wealths in the World been long 
free from Scdition. The Greeks had for a 
while their petty Kings, and then by Seditt- 
on came to be petty Common-wealths, and 
then growing to be greater Common- 
wealths, by Sedition again became Monar- 
chies, and all for want of Rules of Juſtice 
for the Common People to take notice of, 
which if the People had known 1n the be- 
ginning of every of theſe Scditions, the 
Ambitious Perſons could never had the 
hope to diſturb their Government, after it 
had been once ſetled ; for Ambition can do 
little without hands, and few hands it 
would have, if the Common People were 
as diligently inſtructed in the true Princi- 
ples of their Duty, as they are terrified and 
amazed by Preachers with fruitleſs and dan- 


gerous Doctrines concerning the Nature of 
Man's 
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Man's Will, and many other Philoſophical 
Points that tend not at all to the falvation of 
the Soul in the World to come, nor to their 
caſe in this lite, but only to the dire&tion to- 
wards the Clergy of that Duty which they 
ought to perform to the King, 

B. For ought I ſe all the States of Chri- 
ſtendome will be ſubjeC&t to theſe fits of Re- 
bellion, as long as the World laſteth. 

A. Like enough, and yet the fault ( as 
[ have faid) may be cafily mended , by 


, mending the Univerſities. 


B. How long had the Parliament now 
ſitten ? 

A. It began November the third 1640. 
My Lord of Strafford was impeached of 
Treaſon before the Lords November the 
12th, ſent to the Tower November the 224, 
his Tryal began March the 224, and ended 
April the 13th. After his Tryal he was 
voted guilty of High Treaſon in the Houſe 
of Commons, and after that in the Houſe 
of Lords May the 6th, and on the 12th bf 
May beheaded. 

B. Great Expedition ; but could not the 
= for all that have ſaved him by a Par- 

on 2? 

A. The King had heard all that paſſed at 
his Tryal, and had declared he was unfatiſ- 
fied concerning the Juſtice of their Sen- 
tence, and (I think ) notwithſtanding the 

I 3 dan- 
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danger of his own Perſon from the fury of 
the People, and that he was counſel'd to 
give way to his Execution, not only by ſuch 
as he moſt relied on, but alſo by the Earl of 
Strafford himielt, he would have pardoned 
him, if that couid have preſerved him a- 
gainſt the Tumult raiſed and countenanced 
by the Parliament it {cit, tor the terrifying 
of thoſe they thought might tavour him : * 
and yet the king himſelt did not ſtick to 
contets atterwards, that he had done amils 
in that he did not reſcue him. 

B. *'Twas an Argument of good Diſpoſi- ' 
tion in the King ; but I never read that 
Auguſtus Ceſar acknowledged that he had 
done a fault in abandoning Cicero to the tury 
of his Enemy Antonius. Perhaps becaule 
Cicero having been. of the contrary Faction 
to his Father, had done Augy/tus no fervice 
at all out of favour to him, but only out of 
enmity to Antonius, and out of love to the 
Senate, tlat 1s indeed out of love to himſelt 
thar ſwayed the Senate ; as it 1s very likely 
the Earl of Srrafford came over to the King's 
Party tor his own ends, having been fo 
much againſt the King in former Parlia- 
ments. 

A, We cannot ſafely judge of mens In- 
tentions; but I have obſerved often, that 
ſuch as ſeek preferment by their ſtubborn- 
neſs, have mils d of their aim ; and on the 
other 
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other ſide, that thoſe Princes, that with 
preferment are forced to buy the obedience 
of their SubjeCts, are alrcady, or muſt be 
ſoon after in a very weak condition : for in 
2 Market where Honour and Power is to be 
bought with ftubbornneſs, there will be a 
great many as able to buy, as my Lord Straf- 


ford was. 


B. You have read, that when Fercules 
fighting with the Fydra had cut off any 
one of his many heads, there {till aroſe two 
other heads in its place, and yet at laſt he 
cut them oft ail. 

A. The Story 1s told falſe: for Zercules 
at firſt did not cut off thoſe heads,but bought 
them off, and afterwards, when he faw it 
did him no good, then he cut them off, and 
got the Victory. 

B, What did they next ? 

A. Alter the firſt Impeachment of the 
Earl of Strafford, the Houſe of Commons 
upon December the 18th accuſed the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury alſo of High Treaſon, 
that 1s, of Deſign to introduce Arbitrary 
Government, &c. for which he was Februa- 
ry the 187h ſent to the Zower, but his Trial 
and Execution were deterr'd a long time till 
January the 10th 1643. for the Entertain- 
ment of the Scots, that were come into 
England to aid the Pariiament, 


I 4 B. Why 
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B. Why did the Scots think there was fo 
much danger in the Arch-biſhop of Canter- 
bury? He was not a Man of War, nor a 
Man able to bring an Army into the Field; 
but he was perhaps a very great Politician. 

A. That did not appear by any remarka- 
ble event of his Counlels, I never heard 
but he was a very honelt man for his Mo- 
rals, and a very zealous promoter of the 
Church-Government by Biſhops, and that 
deſired to have the Service of God, perform- 
ed, and the Houſe of God adorned, as ſui- 
tably as was poſſible to the Honour we 
ought to do to the Divine Majeſty. But to 
bring, as he did, into the State his former 
Controverſies, I mean his ſquablings in the 
Univerſity about Free-will, and his ſtand- 
ing upon PunCtilio's, concerning the Ser- 
vice-Book and its Rubricks, was not (1n 
my opinion ) an Argument of his ſufficien- 
cy in Aﬀairs of State. About the ſame time 
they En an Act ( which the King con- 
ſented to) for a Triennial Parliament,where- 
in was Enatted, That after the preſent Par- 
liament there ſhould be a Parliament called 
by the King within the ſpace of three years, 
and ſo from three years to three years, to 
meet at Weſtminſter upon a certain day na- 
med in the ACt. 

B. But what if the King did not call it, 
finding it perhaps inconvenient, or hurtful 

ro 
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to the ſafety or peace of his People, which 
God hath put into his charge ? For I donot 
well comprehend how any Sovereign can 
well keepa People in order when his Hands 
are tied, or when he hath any other obliga- 
tion upon him, than the benefit of thoſe he 
governs ; and at this time , for any thing 
you have told me, they acknowledged the 
King for their Sovereign. 

A. I know not; but ſuch was the AC. 
And it was farther EnaQted , That if the 
King did it not by his own Command, then 
the Lord Chancellor or the Lord Keeper 
tor the time being, ſhould ſend out the 
Writs of Summons ; and if the Chancellor 
rctuſed , then the Sheriffs of the ſeveral 
Counties ſhould , of themſelves, in their 
next County-Courts , betore the day ſet 
down for the Parliaments meeting, proceed 
to the Eleftion of the Members tor the faid 
Parliament. 

B. But what if the Sherifts refus'd - 

. I think they were to be ſworn to it : 
but for that, and other particulars, I reter 
you to the ACt, 

B. To whom ſhould they be ſworn,when 
there 1s no Parliament 2 

A. No doubt but to the King, whether 
there be a Parliament fitting or no. 

B. Then the King may releaſe them of 
their Oath. 

A. Be- 
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A. Beſides, they obtained of the King 
the putting down the Star-Chamber,and the 
High-Commuiſhon-Courts. 

B. Beſides, if the King upon the refuſal 
ſhould fall upon them in anger ; who ſhall 
( the Parliament not fitting ) protect either 
the Chancellor or the Sheriffs in their diſo- 
bedience. 

A. I pray you do not ask me any reaſon 
of ſuch things I underſtand no better than 
you. T tell you only an Act paſled to that 
purpoſe, and was ſigned by the. King in the 
middle of February, a little betore the Arch- 
biſhop was ſent to the Tower. - Befides this 
Bull, the two Houſes of Parliament agreed 
upon another, wherein it was Enacted, That 
the preſent Parliament ſhould continue till 
both the Houſes did conſent to the Diſſolu- 
tion of it; which Bill alſo the King ſigned 
the ſame day he ſigned the Warrant for the 
Execution of the Earl of Srrafford. 

B. What a great Progreſs made the Par- 
liament towards the ends of the moſt fſedi- 
tious Members of both Houſes in fo little 
time 2 They fate down in November, and 
now it was May, in this ſpace of time, which 


is but half a year, they won from in/fom 
lt 


the adherence which was due to hin from 
his People ; they drave his faithfuleſt Ser- 
vants from him; beheaded the Earl of Straf- 
ford; impriſon'd the Arclt-bithop of C _—_ 
ary ; 
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bury ; obtain'd a Triennial Parliament after 
their own Diſſolution, and a continuance of 
their own fitting, as long as they liſted ; 
which laſt amounted to a total ExtinQtion of 
the King's Right, in caſe that ſuch a Grant 
were- valid, which I think it 1s not, unleſs 
the Sovereignty it f{clt be in plain terms re- 
nounced, wiuch it was not. But what Vo- 
ney by way ot Subſily, or otherw:te, dd 
they grant the King in recompence of al! 
thele hus large Concetiions 2 

A. None at all ; but oiten promiſed they 
would make him the mcott glorious King 
that ever was in E-2/and; which were woras 
that paſſed well enough ior well meaning 
with the Common People. 

B. But the Parliament was contented 
now : forI cannot imagine what they ſhould 
deſire more from the King, than he had 
now granted them. 

A. Yes; they dcſir'd the whole and ab- 
ſolute Sovercignty, and to change the Mo- 
narchical Government into an Oligarchic, 
that is to ſay, to make the Parliament, con- 
ſilling of a lew Lords, and about 400 Com- 
moners, abſolute in tle Sovereignty , for 
the pretent , and thortly after ro-lay the 
Houle of Lords aſide : tor this was the De- 
ſign of the Presbytcrian Miniſters, who 
taking themſelves to. be by Divine Right 
the only lawtul Governors of the Church, 
Cllucl- 
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endeavoured to bring the ſame form of Go- 
vernment into the Civil State. And as the 
Spiritual Laws were to be made by their Sy- 
nods, ſo the Civil Laws ſhould be made by 
the Houſe of Commons, who as they thought 
would no leſs be ruled by them atterwards, 
than they formerly had been, wherein they 
were deceived, and found themſelves our- 
gone by their own Diſciples, though not in 
Malice, yet in Wit. 

B. What followed after this ? 

A. In Auguſt tollowing,' the King ſup- 
poſing he had now ſufficiently obliged the 
Parliament to proceed no farther againſt 
him, took a Journey into Scot/and to latisfic 
his Subjedts there, as he had done here, in- 
tending perhaps ſo to gain their good Wills, 
that in caſe the Parliament here ſhould Levy 
Arms againſt him, they ſhould not be aided 
by the Scots ; wherein he alſo was deceiv'd ; 
tor though they ſeemed ſatisfied with what 
he did, ( whereof one thing was his giving 
way to the abolition of Epiſcopacy ) yet at- 
terwards they made a League with the Par- 
tiament, and for Money ( when the King 
began to have the better of the Parhiament 
invaded Eng/and in the Parliaments quarre], 
but this was a year or two after. 

B. Before you go any farther, T defire to 
know the Ground and Original of that 
Right, which cither the Houſe of Lords, 
or 
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or Houſe of Commons, or both together, 
now pretend to. 

A. It is a Queſtion of things ſo long paſt, 
that they are now forgotten. Nor have we 
any thing to conjeCture by, but the Records 
of our own Nation, and ſome ſmall and ob- 
ſcure fragments of Roman Hiſtories : And 
for the Records, ſeeing they are of things 
done only, ſometimes juſtly, ſometimes un- 
juſtly, you can never by them know what 
Right they had, but only what Right they 
pretended, 

B. Howloever let me know what light 
we have in this matter from the Roman Hi- 
ſtories. 

A. It would be too long, and an uſeleſs 
digreſſion to cite all the Ancient Authors 
that ſpeak of the forms of thoſe Common- 
wealths, which were amongſt our firſt An- 
ceſtors the Saxons, and other Germans, and 
of other Nations, from whom we derive 
the Titles of Honour now.in uſe in England; 
nor will it be poſſible to derive from them 
any Argument 'of Right, but only Exam- 
ples of Fa&t, which by the Ambition of po- 
tent Subjects have been oftner unjuſt, than 
otherwiſe. And for thoſe Saxons or Angles, 
that in Ancient times by ſeveral Invaſions 
made themſelves Maſters of this Nation ; 
they were not in themſelves one Body of a 
Common-wealth, but only a4 League of di- 
vers 
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vers petty German Lords and States, ſuch as 
was the Grecian Army in the Trojan War, 
without othcr obligation, than that which 
procececed from ther own tear and weakneſs. 
Nor were thoſe Lords, tor the moit part 
the Sovere.gas at home in their own Coun- 
try, but cliozen '-; ihe People for the Cap- 
tains of the Forces they brought with them. 
And therefore it was not without Equity, 
when they had conquered any part of the 
Land. and made ſome one of them King 
thereot, that the reſt ſhould have greater 
priviledges than the Common People and 
Soldicrs, amongſt which priviledges a man 
may eaſily conjecture this to be one ; That 
they ſhould be made acquainted, and be of 
Councel with him that hath the Sovereignty 
in matter of Government, and have the 
greateſt and moſt honourable Offices, both 
in Peace and War, But becauſe there can 
be no Government where there is more 
than one Sovereign, it cannot be interrd, 
that they had a Right to oppoſe the King's 
Reſolutions by force, nor to enjoy thoſe Ho- 
nours and Places longer than they ſhould 
continue good Subjetts. And we find that 
the Kings of England did, upon every great 
occaſion, cail them together, by the name 
of diſcreet and wiſe Men of the Kingdom, 
and hcar their Counſel, and make them 
Judges of all Cauſes that, during their fit- 
ting, 
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ting, were brought before them. But as 
he fſummon'd them at his own pleaſure, ſo 
had he alſo ever the power at his pleaſure 
to diſſolve them. The Normans alfo that 
deſcended from the Germans, as we did, had 
the ſame Cuſtoms in this particular ; and by 
this means this priviledge of the Lords to 
be of the King's Great Councel, and when 
they were aſſembled to be the Higheſt of 
the King's Courts of Juſtice, continued {till 
after the Conqueſt to this day. But though 
there be amongſt the Lords divers Names or 
Titles of Honour, yet they have their Pri- 
viledge by the only Name of Baron,a Name 
receivd from the Ancient Gau/es, among(t 
whom that Name ſignified the King's Man, 
or rather one of his Great Men; By which 
it ems to me, that though they gave him 
Counſel, when he requird it, yet they had 
no Right to make War upon him, it he did 
not follow it. 

B. When began firſt the Houſe of Com- 
mons to be part of the King's Great Coun- 
ccl ? 

A. 1 do not doubt but that before the 
Conqueſt fome diſcreet Men, and known 
to be ſo by the King, were call:d by ſpecial 
Writ to be'of the fame Covncel, though 
they were not Lords ; buf that is nothing 
to the Houſe of Commons : The Knights 
of Shires and Burgcſlcs were never called to 
Par- 
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Parliament for ought that I know, till the 
beginning of the Reign of Edward the firſt, 
or the latter end of the Reign of Henry the 
third, immediately after the misbehaviour 
of the Barons; and for ought any man 
knows were called on purpoſe to weaken 
that Power of the Lords, which they had 
fo freſhly abuſed. Before the time of ZHen- 
ry the third the Lords were deſcended moſt 
of them from ſuch as in the Invaſions and 
Conqueſts of the Germans were Peers and 
Fellow-Kings , till one was made King of 
them all ; and their Tenants were their Sub- 
jeRs, as it is at this day with the Lords of 
France : but after the time of Henry the 
third, the Kings began to make Lords in the 
place of them whoſe Iſſue failed, Titulary 
only, without the Lands belonging to their 
Title ; and by that means their Tenants be- 
ing no longer bound to ſerve them in the 
Wars, they grew every day leſs and lels a- 
ble to make a Party againſt the King, though 
they continued {till to be his Great Coun- 
cel. And as their Power decreaſed, ſo the 
Power of the Houſe of Commons increaſed ; 
but I do not find they were part of the 
King's Councel at all, nor Judges over other 
men ; though it cannot be , but a 
King may ask their advice, as well as the 
advice of any other ; but I do not find that 
the end of their fummoning was to give ad- 
Vice, 
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vice, but only in caſe they had any Petiti- 
ons for redreſs of Grievances, to be ready 
there with them, whilſt the King had his 
Great Councel about him. 

But neither they nor the Lords could 
preſent to the King as a Grievance ; That 
the King took upon him to make the Laws ; 
To chooſe his own Privy-Councellors; To 
raiſe Money and Soldiers; To defend the 
Peace and Honour of the Kingdom ; To 
make Captains in his Army ; To make Go- 
vernours of his Caſtles, whom he pleaſed ; 
for this had been to tell the King, that it 
was one of their Grievances that he was 
King. 

B. What did the Parliament do whulſt the 
King was in Scotland 2 

A. The King went in Auguft, after which 
the Parliament September the 8th adjourn: 
cd, till the 20th of Oftober, and the King re« 
turn'd about the end of November following, 
in which time the moſt ſeditious of both 
Houſes, and which had deſign'd the change 
of Government, and to caſt off Monarchy, 
( but yet had not wit enough to ſet up any 
other Government in its place, and conſe- 
quently left it to the chance of War ) made 
a Cabal amongſt themſelves, in which they 
projected how by ſeconding one another to 
govern the Houſe of Commons , and in- 
yented how to put the Kingdom, by the 

K power 
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power of :that Houſe, into a Rebellion, 
which they then called a poſture of Defence 
againſt ſuch dangers from abroad as they 
themſelves ſhould feign and publiſh. Be- 
ſides, whilſt the King was in Scotland, the 
Triſh Papiſts got together a great Party,with 
an intention to Maſſacre the Proteſtants ' 
there, and had laid a Deſign tor the ſeizing 
of Dutlin Caſtle in Oftober the 20th, where 
the King's Officers of the Government of 
that Countrey made their Reſidence, and 
had effeted it, had it not been diſcovered 
the night before. The manner of the Dif- 
covery, and the Murders they committed 
in the Country afterwards, I need not tell 
you, ſince the whole Story of it is ex- 
tant. 

B. IT wonder they did not expect and pro- 
vide for a Rebellion in 7reland, as ſoon as 
they began to quarrel with the King in Eng- 
land : tor was there any body fo ignorant, 
as not to know, that the 7ri/b Papiſts did 
long for a change of Religion there, as 
well as the Presbyterians in England? Or 
that in general the 7ri/h Nation did hate the 
name ot Subje&tion to England 2 Or would 
longer be = than they feared an Army 
out of England to chaſtiſe them 2 What bet- 
ter time then could they take for their Re- 
bellion thaw this, wherein they were encou- 
raged, not only by our weakneſs, cauſed 
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by this diviſion between the King and his 
Parliament, but alſo by the Example of the 
Presbyterians, both of the Scorch and Eng- 
liſh Nation 2 But what did the Parliament 
do upon this occaſion in the King's ab» 
tence ? 

A. Nothing but conſider what uſe they 
might make of it to their own ends, partly 
by imputing it to the King's evil Counſel- 
tors, and partly by occaſion thereof to de- 
mand of the King the power of preſlingand 
ordering of Soldiers ; which power whoſo- 
ever has, h# alfo, without doubt, the whole 
Sovereignty. 

B. When came the King back ? 

A. He came back the 25th of November, 
and was welcomed with the Acclamations 
of the Common People, as much, as if he 
had been the moſt beloved of all the Kings 
that were before him, but found not a Re- 
ception by the Parliament anſwerable to it: 
They preſently began to pick new quarrels 
againſt him out of every thing he ſaid to 
them. December the ſecond the King called 
together both Houſes of Parliament, and 
then did only recommend unto them the 
raiſing of Succors for Ireland. 

4. What quarrel could they pick out of 
raat 2 

A; None : but in order thereto, as they 
may pretend, they had a Bill in agitation rg 
| K 2 aſſert 
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aſſert the Power of Levying and Preſſing, 
Soldiers to the two Houſes ot the Lords and 
Commons; which was as much as to take 
from the King the Power of the Milttia, 
which is in effe& the whole Sovereign 
Power : for he that hath the power of Le- 
vying and Commanding of the Soldiers, 
has all other Rights of Sovereignty, which 
he ſhall pleaſe to claim. The King hearing 
of it called the Houſes of Parliament toge- 
ther again, on December the 14th, and then 
preſſed again the buſineſs of Jreland, ( as 
there was need ; for all this while the 7riſþ 
were murdering of the Engliſh in Ireland, 
and ſtrengthening themſelves againſt the 
Forces they expected to come out of Eny- 
laxd)) and withal told them, he took notice 
of the Bill in agitation for preſſing of Sol- 
dicrs, and that he was contented it ſhould 
paſs with a Salvo Fure both for him and 
them, becauſe the preſent time was unſeaſo- 
nable to diſpute it 1n. 

B. What was there unreaſonable in this 2 

A. Nothing. What's unreaſonable is one 
queſtion, what they quarrel'd at is another. 
They quarrel d at this; That his Majeſty 
took notice of the Bill, while it was in de- 
bate in the Houſe of Lords, before it was 
preſented to'him in the courſe of Parlia- 
ment, and allo that he ſhewed himſelf dif- 
pleas d with thoſe that propounded the =p 
Bill; 
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Bill : both which they declared to be againſt 
the Priviledges of Parliament, and petitio- 
ned the King to give them reparation againſt 
thoſe by whoſe evil Counſel he was induced 
to.it, that they might receive condign pu- 
niſhment. 

B. This was cruel proceeding. Do not 
the Kings of Eng/and uſe to ſit 1n the Lords 
Houſe when they pleaſe 2 And was not this 
Bill in debate then in the Houſe of Lords ? 
It is a ſtrange thing that a Man ſhould be 
lawfully in the company of Men, where he 
muſt needs hear and ſee what they fay and 
do; and yct muſt not take notice of it, fo 
much as to the fame company : tor though 
the King was not preſent at the Debate it 
ſelf, yet it was lawtul for any of the Lords 
to make him acquainted with it. Any one 
of the Houſe of Commons, though not 
preſent at a Propoſition, or Debate in the 
Houſe, nevertheleſs hearing of it from ſome 
of his Fellow-Members, may certainly, not 
only take notice of it, but alſo ſpeak to it 
in the Houſe of Commons : but to make 
the King give up his Friends and Councellors 
to them, to be put to death, baniſhment or 
impriſonment for ther good will to him, 
was ſuch a Tyranny over a King, no King 
ever exerciſed over any Subject , but in 
Caſes of Treaſon or Murder, and ſeldom 
then, | 
K 3 A. Pre- 
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A. Preſently hereupon began a kind of 
War between the Pens of the Parliament and 
thoſe of the Secretaries, and other able men 
that were with the King : For- upon the 
15th of December they tent to the King'a 
Paper called 4 Remonſtrance of the State of 
the Kingdom, and with it a Petition, both 
which they cauſed to be publiſhed: In the 
Remonſtrance they complained of certain 
miſchievous Deſigns of a Malignant Party 
then, before the beginning of the Parlia- 
ment, grown ripe ; and did fet forth what 
means had been uſed for the preventing of 
tt by the wiſdom of the Parliament, what 
rubs they had found therein, what courſe 
was fit to be taken for reſtorins and efta- 
bliſhing the Ancient Honour, Greatneſs and 
Safety of the Crown and Nation. 

1/?. And of theſe Deſigns the Promoters 
and Actors were, they taid; -Jeſuited Pa- 

"ts. | 
2/y, The Biſhops and that part of the 
Clergy that cheriſh formality as a ſupport 
of their own Eccleſiaſtical Tyranny and U- 
furpation. 

3/y. Councellors and Courtiers, that for 
private ends ( they faid ) had engaged them- 
{elves to farther the Intereſts ot ſome For- 
reign Princes. 

B. Tt may very well be that fome of the 
Biſhops, and alſo ſome of the"Court, may 


have, 
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have, in purſuit of their private Intereſt, 
done ſomething indiſcreetly, and perhaps 
wickedly ; therefore I pray you tell men 
particular what their crimes were: for me- 
thinks the King ſhould not have cconniv'd 
at any thing againſt his own Supream Au- 
thority. 

A. The Parliament were not very keen 
againſt them that were againſt the Kiog ; 
they made no doubt but all they did was 
by the King's Command, but accusd ther& 
of the Biſhops, Councellors and Courtiers, 
as being a more mannerly way of accuſing 
the King himſelf, and defaming him to his 
Subjects : For the truth is, the Charge they 
brought againſt them was ſo general as not 
to be called an Accuſation, but Raling. 
As firſt, they ſaid they nouriſhed Queſti- 
ons of Prerogative and Liberty between 
the King and his People, to the end that 
ſeeming much addifted to his Majeſties Ser- 
vice, they might get themſelves into Pla- 
ces of greateſt Truſt and Power in the 
Kingdom. 

B. How could this be called an Accuſati- 
on in which there is no Fatt for any Acculers 
to apply their Proofs to, or their Witneſſes : 
for granting that theſe Queſtions of Prero- 
gative had been moved by them, who can 
prove that their end was to gain to them- 
ſelves and Friends the Places of Truſt and 
Power in the Kingdom ? K4 AA 
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A. A ſecond Accufation was, That they 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs the purity and pow- 
er of Religion. 

B. That's Canting ; it is not in man's 
poiver to ſuppreſs the power of Religion. 

A. They meant that they ſuppreſs the 
Dottrine of the Presbyterians , that is to 
fay, the very foundation of the then Par- 
liaments treacherous pretenſions, 

A third ; That they cheriſhed Arminians, 
Papiſts, and Libertines, (-by which they 
meant the common Proteſtants, which med- 
dle not with Diſputes) to the end they might 
compoſe a Body fit to at according to their 
Counſels and Reſolutions. * 

A Fourth; That they endeavoured to 
put the King upon other courſes of raiſing 
Money, than by the ordinary way of Par- 
liaments : Judge whether theſe may be pro- 
perly called Accufations, or not rather ſpite- 
tul Reproaches of the King's Government. 

B. Methinks this laſt was a very great 
fault ; for what good could there be in put- 
ting the King upon an odd courſe of getting 
Money, when the Parliament was willing 
to ſupply him as far as to the ſecurity of the 
Kingdom, or to the Honour of the King 
{ſhould be neceſſary 2? 

A. But I told you before they would give 
him none, but with a condition he ſhould 


cut oft the Heads of whom they pleas d,how 
taith- 
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faithfully ſoever they had ſerv'd him : and 
if he would have facrificed all his Friends to 
their Ambition, yet they would have found 
other excuſes for denying him Subſidies : 
for they were reſolv'd to take from him the 
Sovereign Power to themſelves, which they 
could never do without taking great care that 
he ſhould have no Money at all. In the next 
place they put into the Remonſtrance as 
faults of them whoſe Counſel the King fol- 
lowed, all thoſe things which ſince the be- 
ginning of the King's Reign were by them 
miſliked, whether taults or not, and where- 
of they were not able to judge for want of 
knowledge of the Cauſes and Motives that 
induced the King to do them, and were 
known only to the King himſelf, and ſuch 
of his Privy-Council as he revealed them 
to. 

B. But what were thoſe particular pre- 
tended faults ? 

A. 1, The Diſlolution of his firſt Par- 
lament at Oxford. 2. The Diſſolution of 
his ſecond Parliament, being in the ſecond 
year of his Reign. 3. The Diſſolution of 
his Parliament in the fourth year of his 
Reign. 4 The fruitleſs Expedition againſt 
Cales. 5. The Peace made with Spain, 
whereby the Palatines Cauſe was deſerted, 
and left to chargeable and hopeleſs Treaties. 
6. The ſending of Commillions to raiſe 
Money 
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Money by way of Loan, 7. Raiſing of 
Ship-Money. 8. Enlargement of Forreſts 
contrary to Magna Charta. 9. The Deſign 
of engroſſing all the Gunpowder into one 
hand, and keeping i in the Tower of Lon- 
dow. 10. A Deſign to bring in the uſe of 
Braſs Money. 11. The Fines, Impriſon- 
ments, Stigmatizings, Mutilations, Whip- 
pings, Pillories, Gags, Confinements and 
Banghments by Sentence in - the Court of 
Star-Chamber.'12:The diſplacing of Judges. 
13. Illegal Aﬀs of the Council-Table. 
14. The Arbitrary and Illegal Power of the 
Earl Marſhal's Court. 15. "The abuſes in 
Chancery, Exchequer Chamber, and Court 
of Wards. 16. "The ſdling of Fitles of Ho- 
nour of Judges and Serjeants Places, and 0+ 
ther Offices. 17. The Infolence of Biſhops 
and other Clerks in Suſpenſtons, Excommus 
nications, Deprivations and Degradations 
of divers paintul, and learned, and pious 
Miniſters. 

B. Were there any ſuch Miniſters degra- 
ded, deprived, or excommunicated ? 

A. T cannot tell ; but 1 remember 1 have 
heard threatned divers painful, unlearned 
and fſeditious Miniſters. 18. The Exceſs 
of ſeverity of the High-Commiſſion Court. 
19. The Preaching before the King againſt 
the Property of - Subje&, and tor the 
Prerogative of-the King above the —_ 

ivers 
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divers other petty quarrels they had to the 
Government, which though they were laid 
upon this Faction, yet they new they would 
fall upon the King himſelf in the Judgment 
of the People, to whom by printing it was 
communicated. 

Again, after the Diſſolution of the Par- 
liament May the 5th 1640. they find other 
faults, as the Diſflolation it ſelf; The Im- 
prifoning ſome Members of both Houſes ; 
A forced Loan of Money attempted in Lox- 
don ; The Continuance of the Convocation, 
when the Parliament was ended, and the fa- 
vour ſhewed to Papiſts by Secretary Winde- 
bank, and others. 

B. All this will go current with common 
People for miſgovernment,. and for faults 
of-the King's, though ſome of them were 
misfortunes, and both the misfortunes'and 
the miſgovernment ( if any were) were 
the faults of the Parliament, who by deny- 
ing to give him Money, did both fruſtrate 
his Attempts abroad , and put him upon 
thoſe extraordinary ways ( which they call 
Illegal ) of raifing Money at home, 

A. You ſee what a heap of evils they 
have raiſed to make a ſhew of ill govern- 
ment tothe People, which they ſecond with 
an enumeration of the many Services they 
have done the King in overcoming a great 
many of them, though not all, and in di- 

Vers 
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vers other things; and fay, that though 
they had contracted a Debt to the Scors of 
22000 |. and granted ſix Subſidies, and a 
Bill of Pole-Money worth fix Subſidies 
more, yet that God had ſo bleſſed theendea- 
vours of this Parliament, that the Kingdom 
was a gainer by it: and then follows the 
Catalogue of thoſe good things they had 
done for the King and Kingdom. For the 
Kingdom they had done ( they faid) theſe 
things. They had aboliſhed Ship-Money ; 
They had taken away Coat and ConduCct- 
Money, and other Military Charges, which 
they ſaid amounted to little leſs than the 
Ship-Money. That they ſuppreſs'd all Mo- 
nopolies, which they reckoned above a Mil- 
lion yearly ſaved by the Subject. That they 
had quelled living Grievances, meaning e- 
vil Counſellors and Actors, by the death of 
my Lord of Strafford, by the flight of the 
Chancellor Finch, and of Secretary Winde- 
bank, by : the Imprifonment of the Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, and of Judge Bartlet, 
and the Impeachment of other Biſhops and 
Judges. That they had paſs'd a Bill for a 
Triennial Parliament, and another for the 
Continuance of the preſent Parliament, till 
they ſhould think fit to diſſolve them- 
ſelves. 

B. That is to ſay for ever if they be ſut- 
fered. But the ſum of all theſe things —_ 
they 
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they had done for the Kingdom is, that they 
had left it without Government, without 
Strength, without Money , without Law, 
and without good Councel. 

A. They reckoned alſo putting down of 
the High-Commiſſion, and the abating of 
the power of the Council-Table, and of 
the Biſhops and their Courts; The taking 
away of unneceſſary Ceremonies in Religt 
on; Removing of Miniſters from their Liv- 
ings, that were not of their Faction, and 
putting in ſuch as were. . 

B. All this was but their own, and not 
the Kingdoms Buſineſs. 

A. The good they had done the King 
was firſt ( they faid ) The giving of 25000 /. 
a month for the relief of the Northern 
Counties, 

B. What need of relief had the Northern 
more than the reſt of the Counties of 
England ? 

A, Yes; in the Northern Counties were 
quartered the Scotch Army, which the Par- 
liament called in to oppoſe the King, and 
conſequently their Quarter was to be dif- 
charged. 

B. True; but by the Parliament that 
call'd them in. 

A. But they ſay no; and that this Mo- 
ney was given to the King, becauſe he is 
bound to proteCt his SubjeQs. AP 
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B. He is no farther bound to that, than 
they togive him Money wherewithal to'do 
it. This is very great impudenice to raiſe 
an Army againſt. the King, and with that 
Army to oppreſs their Fellow-Subje&ts,- and 
then require that the King fhould relieve 
them ; that is to fay, be at the charge of 
paying the Army that was raifed to fight a- 
gainſt him. 

A. Nay farther; They put tothe King's 
Account the 300000 /. given to the Scots, 
without which they would not have inva- 
ded England; beſides many other things 
that I now remember not. 

B. Idid not think there had been ſo great 
impudence and villany in mankind. 

A. You have not obferv'd the World 
long enough to ſee all that's ill. Such was 
their Remonſtrance , as I have told you : 
With it they ſent a Petition containing three 
Points. 1. That his Majeſty would deprive 
the Biſhops of their Votes it Parliament, 
and remove ſuch Oppreſſions mn Religion, 
Church Government and Diſcipline, as they 
had brought in. 2. That he would remove 
from his Council all ſuch as ſhould promote 
the Peoples Grievances, and employ in his 
Great and Publick Afﬀairs ſuch as the Par- 
Hament ſhould. confide in, 3. That he would 
fot give away the Lands Eſcheated to the 
Crown by the Rebelkon in /reland. 

B. This 
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B. This laft Point, methinks, was not 
wilely- put in at: this time, it ſhould have 
been reterv'd, till they had fubdued the 
Rebels, againſt whom there were yet no 
Forces ſent over. 'Tis like felling the Ly- 
ons Skin before they had kill d hum. But 
what anſwer was made to the other two 
Propoſitions ? | 
A. What anſwer ſhould' be made but a 
Denial ? About the ſame time the King him- 
ſelf exhibited Articles againſt fix Perlons of 
the Parliament, five whereof were of the 
Houſe of Commons, and one of the Houſe 
of Lords, accuſing them of High Treaſon, 
and upon the 4th of Fanuary went hirmielt 
to the Houſe of Commons to demand-thoſe 
five of them: but private notice having 
been given by ſome Treacherous Perfon a- 
bout the King, they had abſented themſelves; 
and by that means fruſtrated his Majeſties 
Intentions; and after he was gone, the 
Houſe making a hainous matter of it, and 
a high breach of their Priviledges, adjourn- 
ed themſelves into LZox#on, there to fit as a 
General Committee, pretending they were 
not fate at Weftminſter, tor the King,when he 
went to the Houſe to demand thole Perſons, 
had ſomewhat more attendance with him 
( bat not otherwiſe armed than his Servants 
uſed to be ) than he ordinarily had : and 
would not be pacified, though the King did 
aiter- 
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afterward wave the proſecution of thoſe per- 
ſons, unleſs he would alſo diſcover to them 
thoſe that gave him Counſel to go in that 
manner to the Parliament Houſe, to the 
end they might receive condign puniſhment, 
which was the word they uſed in ſtead of 
cruelty. 

B. This was a harſh demand, . Was. it 
not enough that the King ſhould forbeas his 
Enemies, but alſo that he muſt betray. his 
Friends ? If they thus tyrannize over; the 
King, before they have gotten the Sovereign 
Power into their hands ; how will they.tyr 
rannize over their Fellow-Subje&s , when 
they have gotten it ? ny "i 

A. So as they did. _,,, _;, W 

B. How long ſtaid that Compaittee: ga 
London ? 614 9 

A. Not above two or threg,,days, and 
then were brought from Loudoxto the Par- 
liament Houſe by Water, in greaguumpls, 
guarded with a tumultuous number of Ar- 
med Men, there to ſit in ſecurity in deſpite 
of the King, and make traiterous, Atts a- 
gainſt him, ſuch, and as many as,they liſt» 
ed, and under favour of theſe tumults t 
frighten away from the Houſe of Peers al 
ſuch as were not of their own FaCtion. For 
at this time the Rabble was fo inſplent, that, 
ſcarce any of the Biſhops durſt gg,t9.the,, 
Houſe, for fear of violence upon thepgPerrs 
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ſons: in ſo much as twelve of them excuſed 
themſelves of coming thither; and by: way 
of Petition to the King remonſtrated, That 
they were not EE to goquietly to the 
performance of that Duty, and proteſting 
ainſt all Determinations, as of none effe&$, 
that ſhould 'paſs in the Houſe of Lords du- 
ring their forced abſence; which the Houſe 
of Commons taking hold of, tent up to the 
Peers one of their Members to accuſe them 
of High Treaſon ; whereupon ten of them 
were lent to! the 7ower, after which time 
there were no more words of their High 
Treaſon ; 'but there paſſed a Bill by which 
they were deprived of their Votes in Par 
liament, and to this Bill they got the Kings 
Aſſent : and in the beginning of September 
after, they voted that the Biſhops ſhould 
have no more to do in the Government of 
the Church, but to this they had not the 
King's Afent, the War being now begun. 
B. What made the Parliament fo averſe 
to Epiſcopacy, and eſpecially the Houſe of 
Lond, whereof the Biſhops were Members? 
for I ſee no reaſon why they ſhould do it to 
gratifie a number of poor Pariſh Prieſts, 
that were Presbyterians, and that were ne= 
ver likely any way to ſerve the Lords, but 


| ©n the contrary to do: their 'beft to pull 
| down their power,and ſubjeCt them to their 
 Synods and Claſs. 
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', 1A. For the Lords very few of them did 
ceive the intention of the Presbyterians, 
and beſides that, they durſt not (I believe ) 
oppoſe the Lower Houle, 
B. But why were the Lower: Houſe ſo 
earneſt againit them ? 
-- . Becauſe they meant to make uſe of 
their Tenents, and with pretended SanCtity 
to make the King and his Party odious to 
the People, by whoſe help they were to ſet 
up Democracy, and depole the King, or to 
let him have the Title -— ſo; long as he 
ſhould a&t for their purpoſes: but not only 
the Parliament, . but.1n a manner all the Peo- 
ple of Eng/and were their Enemies upon the 
account of their behaviour, as being (they 
faid ) too imperious. This was all that was 
colourably laid to their charge; the main 
cauſe of pulling them down -was'the envy 
of the Presbyterians that incenſed the Peo- 
= againſt them, ' and againſt Epiſcopacy it 
elf. ; | 
”;. B-- How would the Presbyterians have 
the Church to.be governed 2 
+ A. BY National and Provincial Synods. 
-  -B-1s-not this to make the National Af- 
ſembly-an Archbiſhop, and the Provincial 
Allemblies ſo'many Bithops ? 
'-F:Ye$;;but.every Miniſter ſhall have 
the delight of fharing the Government, and 
cenſequently of being able to be revenged 
% A on 
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on them that do not admire their Learning 
and help to fill their Purkes, and win to their 
Service them that do. 

B. "Tis a hard Caſe, that there ſhould be 
two" Factions to trouble the Common- 
wealth , without any Intereſt in it ot their 
own, other than every particular man may 
have, and that their quarrels ſhould be only 
about Opinions, that is, about who has the 
moſt Learning, as if their Learning ought 
to be the Rule of governing all the World. 
What is it they are learned in? Is it Polis 
ticks and Rules of State 2 I know it is cal- 
kd Divinity, but I hear almoſt nothing 
preach'd but matter of Philoſophy. Fot 
Ceigion, in it ſelf admits no controverſie. 

isa Law of the Kingdom, and ought not 
to be diſputed. Ido not think they pretend 
to ſpeak with God and know his Will by any 
other way than reading the Scriptures,which 
we alſo do.- 

A. Yes; ſome of them do, and give 
thenaſelves out for Prophets by extraordina- 
ry Inf ration ; but the reſt pretend only 
Cor their Advancement to Benefices and 
Charge of Souls) a greater skill in the 
Scriptures than other men have, by reaſon 
of their breeding in the Univerſities, and 
knowledge there gotten of the LatinTongue, 


.and ſome alſo of the Greek and Hebrew 


Tongues, wherein the Scripture was writ- 
L 2 ten ; 
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ten ; beſides their knowledge of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, which is there publickly taught. 


B. As for the Latin, Greek and Hebrew . 


Tongues, it was once ( to the DeteCtion of 
Roman fraud, and to the ejeftion of the Ro- 
miſh Power ) very profitable, or rather ne- 
cellary ; but now that's done, and we have 
the Scripture in Eng/iſh, and preaching in 
Engliſh, 1 ſee no great need of Latin, Greck 
and Hebrew. I ſhould think my ſelf better 
qualificd by underſtanding well the Lan- 
guages of our Neighbours, French, Dutch 
and 7talian. I think it was never ſeen in 
the World before the power of Popes was 
ſet up, that Philoſophy was much conducing 
to Power in a Common-wealth. 

A. But Philoſophy, together with Divi- 
nity, have very much conduced to the ad- 
vancement of the Profeſſors thereof to Pla- 
ces of the greateſt Authority, next to the 
Authority of Kings themſelves, in moſt of 
the ancient Kingdoms of the World, as is 
manifeſtly to be ſeen in the Hiſtory of 
thoſe times. 

B. I pray you cite me ſome of the Au- 
thors and] Places. 

- A. Firſt, what were the Druids of old 
time in Britany and France > What Autho- 
rity theſe had you may ſee in Ceſar, Strabo 
and others, and eſpecially in Diodorus Si- 
culus, the greateſt Antiquary perhaps that 

ever 
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ever was, who — of the Druids. 


(which he calls Sarovides ) in France, fays 
thus. "There be alſo amongſt them certain 


' Philoſophers and Theologians, / that are ex- 


ceedingly honoured, whom they alſo uſe as: 
Prophets ; theſe Men by their skill in Augu- 
ry, and InſpeCtion into the Bowels of. Beaſts: 
facrificed, toretel what is to come, and have: 
the Maltitude obedient to them. And a lit-: 
tle after; It is a Cuſtom amongſt -them, 
that no man may facrifice without a Philo- 
ſopher ; becauſe ( ſay they) men. ought: 
not to preſent their thanks to the Gods, but 
by them that know the Divine Nature; and 
are as it were of, the ſame Language with" 
them, and that .all good things aught by: 
ſuch as theſe to be prayed for. 7 | 

B, I can hardly believe that thoſe Druids 
were very $kilful, either in Natural Philo- 
ſophy or Moral. | 

A. Norl; for they held and taught the 
Tranſmigration.of Souls from one Body, to 
another, as did Pythagoras ; which Opin: 
on, whether they took from hitn,, or 'ke 
from them,. I. cannot tell. T 

What were the Magi in Perfia,' but Phis 
loſophers and Aſtrologers ? Youkmbes 
they came to find our Saviour, by the con- 
duCt of a Star, either from: Perf it ſelf, or 
from ſome Countrey more Ealtward than 
Judea, Were not theſe in great Authority 
Y ” 
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in their Countrey,? And are they not in. 
moſt part of Chriſtendome thought to have 
heen Kings ? 

&gypt hath been thought by many the 
moſt ancient Kingdom and: Nation of the 
World, and thrir Pricſts had: the greateſt 
power in Civil Afﬀairs, that any Subjects 
ever had in any Nation. And what were 
they but Philoſophers and Divines 2 con- 
cerning whom the ſame Dzodorus Siculus 
fays:thus. The.wiwol- Countrey (of Ag ypr)! 
being divided into t..ree parts, the Body pf 
the Prieſts have one, as being of. moſt cre» 
dit with the People, both tor their Devoti-- 
an towards the Gods, and alſo for their un-- 
derſtanding gatten by Education ; and pre- 
ſently atter : for gencrally theſe men in the' 
greateſt Aftairs ot ail. are the King's Coun- 
cellors, partly execuriag, and partly infor» 
ming and adviſing : toretelling him alſo (by 
their Skill in Aitrology, afhd Art in the In- 
ſpection of Sacrifices ) the things that are 
ta come, and reading to him out of their 
Holy Books, 12ch- of the AQtions there re- 
corded, as arc profitable tor him to know, 
*Tis not there as in Greece, one man or one 
woman that has the Prieſthood, but they 
are many that attend the Honours and Sa- 
crifices of the Gods, and leaye the ſame emy 
ployment to their poſterity, which next to 
the King hath:the greateſt Power and Au- 
thority. Con- 
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Concerning the Judicature amonglt thE 
Ag yptians, he faith thus : from our of the . 
molt eminent Cities /teropolis, Thebes and 
Memphis they chooſe Judges, which are a 
Councel: not inferior to that of freopagus 
in Atheas,” or that of the Scnate in Lacedez- 
mon. When they are mer, being in num- 
ber 30;, they chooſe one trom amongt 
themſelves to Le Cluct Juitice, and the City, 
whereof. he is, ſendeth another in his place: 
This Chief 'Juſtice wore about his Neck 
hung ina Gold Chain, a jewel of pretious 
Stones, the name ot which Jewel was Truth, 
which when the: Chief Juſtice had-pur on; 
then began the Pleading, &c. and when the 
Judges had agreed on the Sentence, then did 
. the Chicf Juſtice put this Jewel of Truth 
to one of 'the Pleas. You fee now what 
power was acquir'd in Civil matters by the 
ConjunEture of Philoſophy and Divinity. 

Ler us cone now to the Common-wealth 
of the Fews., Was not-the Prieſthood ina 
Family (namely the Levites ) as well as 
the Prieſthood of Ag ypr 2 Did not the 
High Prieſt give Judgment by the Breaſt: 
Plate of Urim and Thummim? Look upan 
the Kingdom - of Aſria, and the Philoſ6- 
phers and Chal/dzans. Had they not Lands 
and Cities belonging to their Family, even 
in Abraham's time, who dwelt ( you know) 
in7r of the Cha/deans ; of theſe the ſame 
L 4 Author 
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Author ſays thus : The Chaldzans are a Sect 
in Politicks like- to: that of the Ay yprian 
Prieſts ; for being ordained for the Service 
of the Gods, they ſpend the whole time of 
their life in Philoſophy, being of exceeding 
great reputation in Aſtrology, and pretend+ 
ing much alſo to Prophecy,toretelling things 
to come: by. Puriftcatians and Sacrifices, and 
to find out by certain Incantations the pre= 
yenting. of harm, and the bringing to paſs 
gf good. They have allo skill in Augury, 
and in /the Interpretation of Dreams and 
Wonders, .nor are unskilful in the Art of 
forctelling..by the Inwards of Beaſts facrifi- 
ced,”.and have their Learning,: not as the 
Greeks: for the Philoſophy of the Chalde- 
ons goes to their Family by: Tradition, and 
the Son receives it from liis Father. 

From Aſſyria let us paſs into Zrdia, and 
ſee what eſteem the Philoſophers had there. 
The: whole Multitude ( fays Diodorws ) of 
the' Indians is divided into ſeven” parts; 
whereof the firſt is the; Body of Philoſo- 
phers, for'number the leaſt, but for eminence 
the-fitſt ; tor they are free from Taxes, and 
as-they are not: Maſters of others, ſo are 
no:'\others. Maſters of them. By private 
men. they are called to. the Sactifices, and to 
the xare of burials of the dead, as being 
thought.” moſt beloved of the Gods, and 
kiful.jn the Doftrins concerning = 
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and for this Employment receive Gifts and 
Honours very nw marr They are alſo 
of great uſe to the People of 7ndia; for be- 
ing taken at the beginning of the year into 
the Great Aſſembly, they foretell them of 
great Drouths, great Rains, alſo of Winds 
and of Sickneſles, and of whatſoever is 
profitable for them to know betore-hand, 
The ſame Author concerning the Laws of 
the Arhiopians faith thus: The Laws of 
the Athiopians ſeem very different from 
thoſe of other Nations, and eſpecially about 
the EleQion of their Kings : for the Prieſts 
propound ſome of the Chief Men amongſt 
them, named in a Catalogue, and whom 
the God ( which according toa certain Cus» 
ſtom is carried about to Feaſtings ) docs ac» 
cept of, him the Multitude elect tor their 
King, and preſently adore and honour him 
as a God, put into the Government by Dt- 
vine Providence. , The King being choſen, 
he has the manner of his lite limited to him 
by the Laws, and does. all other things ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Countrey, 
neither: rewarding; nor puniſhing any man, 
otherwiſe than trom the beginning 1s eſta- 
bliſhed- amongſt them by Law ; not: uſe 
they to put any man to: death, though he be 
' condemned to it; but'to ſend ſome Officer 
to him with a Token -of death ; who ſeein 
the Token, goes preſently to his Houſe, an 
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kills himſelf preſently after : But the ftrang- 
eſt thing of all is, that which they do-con- 
cerning the death of their Kings : for the 
Prieſts that live in Mer#-, and tpend. their 
time about the Worſhip and Honour of the 
Gods, and are in greateit Authority ;; when 
they have a mind to it, ſend a Metlenger to 
the King, to bid him die, for that the Gods 
have given ſuch order, and that the Com- 
mandments of the Immortals are not by 
any means to be negle&ed by thoſe-that are 
by Nature Martal; uſing alſo othet Speeches 
to him, which men'ot ſimple Judgment, 
and that have not reaſon! enough to: diſpute 
againſt thoſe unneceſſary Commands, asbe- 
mg- educated in an old and undelible Cu- 
tom, are content to admit of. Therefore 
in former times the: Kings did obey the 
Prieſts, not as maſtered by Force and Arms, 
but as having their reaſon maſtered by Su- 
perſtition. But in the. time of Pzo/owy the 
ſecond, . Zrgamenes, _ of the /Ethiopi- 
ans, having had his breeding in Philoſophy 
after the manner of the Greets, being the 
firſt that durft diſpute their power, took 
heart as befitted a King, came with Soldiers 
toa place called 4/atov, where was then the 
Golden Temple. of -the A#rhiopians, killed 
all the Prieſts, aboliſhed! the Cuſtom, and 
rectified the Kingdom according; to / his 
will. 
B. Though 
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' B. Though they that were killed were 
_ damnable Impoſtors, yet the At was 
cruel, 
" M. Tt was fo : but were not the Prieſts 
cruel to'cauſe their Kings, whom a little be- 
fore they adored as Gods, to make away 
themſelves 2 The King killed them for the 
fafety of his Perſon ; they him out of Am- 
bition or love of Change. | The King's A& 
may be coloured with the good of his Peg- 
ple ; The Prieſts had no pretence againſt 
their Kings, who were certainly very god- 
ly, or elſe would never have obeyed the 
Command of the Prieſts by a Meſſenger 
unarmed, to kill themſelves. Our late King, 
the beſt King perhaps that ever was, you 
. know, was murdered , having been firſt 
pn by War, at the incitement of 
yterian- Miniſters, who are therefore 
gvilty of the death of all that fell in that 
War, which were, I believe, in Exgland, 
Scotland and Ireland near 109000 perſons. 
Had it not been much better that thoſe ſe- 
ditious Miniſters, which were not perhaps 
L000, had been all killed, before they had 
reached. It had been- (Tconfeſs) a great 
aſfacre, but the killing of 100000 is a 
greater. | 
B. Tam glad the Biſhops were out at this 
buſineſs ; as ambitious as ſome - fay they 
are, it did not appear in- that buſineſs, oy 
they 
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they were Enemies to them that were 
in it. 

A. But I intend not by theſe Quotations 
to commend either the Divinity, or the Phi» 
loſophy of thoſe Heathen People ; but. to 
ſhew only what the reputation of thoſe Sci- 
ences can effe&t among the People. For 
their Divinity was nothing but Idolatry, 
and their Philoſophy ( excepting the knows 
ledge which the AZgyptian Prielts, and from 
them the Chaldzans, had gotten by long 
obſervation and ſtudy in Attronomy, Geo-+ 
metry and Arithmetick ) very little ; and 
that in great part abuſed in Aſtrology, ad 
Fortune-telling. Whereas the Divinaty of 
the Clergy in this Nation, conſidered apar 
from the mixture ( that has been introdu; 
cd by the. Church of Rome, ;and in part 
retained here ) of the babling Philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle, and other Greeks, that. has na 
affinity with Religion,, and ſerves only to 
breed difaftection, difſention , and finally 
' Sedition and Civil War ( as we have lately 
found by dear experience, in the differences 
between the Presbyterians and Ej ho als) 
is the true Religion : but for tliele ire 
ces both Parties as they came in power, not 
only ſuppreſſed the Tencts of one ater 
but alſo whatſoever Doctrine look'd, with an 


: 
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Moral, which can never appear propitious to 
ambition, or to an exemption trom their 0- 
bedience due. tp the Sovereign Power. 

Atter the King had accuſed the Lord Aim- 
bolton, a Member of the Lords Houſe, and 
Holts, Haſlerigg, Hampden, Pim and Stroud, 
five Members of the Lower Houſe, of High 
Treaſon; and after the Parliament had vo- 
ted out the Biſhops from the Houſe of Peers ; 
they purſued eſpecially two things in their 
Petitions to his Majeſty : The one was, That 
the King would declare who were the per- 
ſons that adviſed him to go, as he did, to 
the Parliament Houſe, to apprehend themy 
and that he would leave them to the Parlia- 
ment'to receive condign puniſhment ; and 
this they did to ſtick upon his Majeſty the 
diſhonour of deſerting his Friends, and be- 
traying them to his Enemies. The other 
was, That he would allow them a Guard 
out of the City of Londor, tobe command- 
ed by the Earl of Eſſex; tor which they 
pretended they could not elle fit in fafety : 
which pretence was nothing but an upbraid- 
ing of his Majeſty for coming to Parliament 
better accompanied than ordinary , to ſeize 
the faid five ſeditious Members. 

B, I ſee no reaſon in petitioning for a 
Guard, they ſhould determine it tothe City 
of London in particular, and the Command 
by name to the Earl of Eſex ; unleſs they 
meant 
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meant the King ſhould underſtand it for a 
Guard againſt himſelf. 

A. Their rheaning was, that the King 
ſhould underſtand it fo, and ( as I verily 
believe ) they meant he ſhould -take it for 
an affront : and the King himſelf under- 
ſtanding it fo, denied to grant it ; though 
he were willing, if they could not" other- 
wiſe be ſatisfied, to Command ſuch a Guard 
to wait upon them, as he would be reſpon- 
fible for to God Almighty. Beſides this, 
the City of London petitioned the King 
( put upon it, no doubt, by ſome Members 
of the Lower Houſe ) to put the Tower of 
London into the Hands of perſons of Truſt, 
meaning ſuch as the Parliament ſhould ap- 
prove of, and to appoint a Guard for the 
fatety of his Majelty and the Parliament, 
This Method of bringing Petitions in a Tu- 
multuary manner by great multitudes of 
clamorous people, was ordinary with the 
Houſe of Commons, whoſe Ambition could 
never have been ſerved by way of prayer 
and requeſt, without extraordinary terror. 

After the King had waved the proſecuti- 
on of the five Members, but denied to make 
known who had adviſed him to come in 
perſon to the Houſe of Commons, they 
queſtion'd the Attorney-General, who by 
the King's Command had exhibited the Ar- 
ticles againſt them, and voted him a —— 
O 
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of. the Priviledge of Parliament , and no 
doubt -had made him feel their cruelty, if 
he had not ſpeedily fled the Land. 

About the end of January, they made an 
Order of both Houles of Parliament to pre- 
vent 'the going over of Popjſh Comman- 
ders into /reland; not ſo much fearing that, 
as. that by this the King himſelf chooſing 
his Commanders for that Service, might aid 
himſelf out of reland againſt the Parlia- 
ment. - But this was no great matter in re- 
ſpe&t of a Petition they En his Majeſty a- 
bout the fame time, that is to fay, about the 
27th or 28th of Fanuary 1641. wherein they 
deſfird in efte& the abſolute Sovereignty of 
Eug land, though by the name of Sovereign- 
ty they challenged it not, whilſt the King 
was living: For to the end that the fears 
and dangers of this Kingdom might be re- 
mov'd, and the miſchievous deſigns of thoſe 
who are Enemies to the peace of it, might 
be prevented, they pray ; That his Majeſty 
would be pleaſed to put forthwith, firſt, 
The "Tower of London ; 2. All other Forts; 
3- The whole Militia of the Kingdom, into 
the Hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould be re- 
commended to him by both the Houſes of 
Parliament. And this they ſtile a neceſlary 
Petition. 

B. Were there really any ſuch fears and 
dangers generally conceiv'd here 2 or _ 
there 
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there appear any Enemies at that time 
with ſuch Deſigns as are mentioned in the 
Petition ? 

A. Yes: But no other fear of danger, but 
ſuch as any diſcreet and honeſt man might 
juſtly have of the Deſigns of the Parliament 
it ſelf, who were the greateſt Enemiesto the 
peace of the Kingdom that could poſſibly 
be. *Tis alſo worth obſerving , that this 
Petition began with theſe words : Maſt Gras 
tious Sovereign : So ſtupid they were as not 
to know, that he that is Maſter of the 
Militia, is Maſter of the Kingdom, and con- 
ſequently is in poſſeſſion of a moſt abſolute 
Sovereignty. 'The King was now at Wind- 
ſor, to avoid the Tumults of the Common 
People before the Gates of White-ha#, to- 
gether with their clamors and affronts there. 
The 9th of February after he came to Z7em- 
pton-Court , and thence he went to Dover 
with the Queen and the Princeſs of Orange, 
his Daughter, where the Queen-with the 
Princeſs of Orange embarqued for Zoland'; 
but the King returned to Greewwich, whence 
he ſent for the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Tork, and ſo went with them to- 
wards Tork. 

B. Did the Lords joyn with the Com- 
mons in this Petition tor the Militia 2 
A.-It appears fo by the Title : but I be- 


licve they durſt not but do it. The _ 
lt 
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of Commons took them but for a Cypher; 
Men of Titk only without real Power. 
Perhaps alſo the moſt of them thonght,that 
the taking of the Militia from the King 
would be an addition to their own power; 
but they were very much miſtaken, for the 
Houſe of Commons never intended they 
ſhould be ſharers in it. 

B. What anſwer \made the King to this 
Petition 2 

A. That when he ſhall know the extent 
of Power, which is intended to be eſtabliſh- 
cd in thoſe perſons, whom they defire tobe 
the Commanders of the Militia in the ſeve- 
ral Counties, and likewiſe to what time it 
ſhall be limited ; That no Power ſhall be 
executed by his Majeſty alone without the 
advice of Parliament, then he will declare, 
that ( for the ſecuring them from all Dan« 
gers or Jealouſics of any ) his Majeſty will 
be content to put into all the places, both 
Forts and. Militia in the ſeveral Counties, 
{ach perſons ag, both the Houles of Parlia+ 
ment ſhall eher,approve, or recommend 
unto him ; ſaghat they declare before un- 


to his Majeſty the Names of the perſons 
whom they approve or recommend ; unleſs 
ſuch perſons ſhall be named, againſt whom 
he ſhall have juſt and unqu 

ceptions. 
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B. What power, for what tine, and to 
whom did the Parliament grant, concerning 
the Militia 2 

A. The ſame power whiclrthe King had 
before planted in his Licutenants and De- 
puty-Licutenants in the ſeveral Counties, 
and without other limitation of time but 
their own pleaſure, | 

B. Who were the men that had this 
power ? 

A.: There is a Catalogue of them printed. 
They are very many ; and, moſt of them 
Lords ; nor is it neceſſary to have'them na- 
med : for to name them is, in my opinion, 
to-brand them with the mark of Diſloyalty, 
or of Folly. When they. had made hk Ca- 
talogue of them, they ſent it to' the King, 
with a new Petition for the Mihtia, © Alto 
preſently aftcr they ſent a Metlage to his 
Majeſty, praying him to leave” the Prince 
at Hampton Court, but the, King granted 
neither. 

B. Howſoever it was well done of them 
to get Hoſtages ( if they could ) of the 
King before he went from them. 

A. In the mean time, to raiſe Money for 
the reducing of 7reland, the Parliament in- 
vited men to bring in Money by way of 
Adventure, according to theſe Propoſitiofts. 
r. That two millions and five hundred thou- 
land Acres of Land in Zreland ſhould be 
aſſigns 
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aſſigned to the Adventurers in this pro- 
POrtioN-| 


200 — 1000 Acres in Z/7-r. 
For an Ad- Yzo0 — 1000 Acresin Conaught- 
venture of Y450 — 1000 Acres in Munſter. 

600— 1000 Acres in Lem/ter. 


All according to Eng/iſh meaſure, and con- 
fiſting of Meadow , Arable and profitable 
Paſture ; Bogs, Woods and barren Moun+ 
tains being caſt in over and above. 2. A 
Revenue- was reſerved to the Crown from 
x Mito 3 4. on every Acre. 3. That Com- 
miſſions ſhould be ſent by the Parliament 
to ereCt Mannors,ſettle Walts and Commons, 
maintazn preaching Minitlers,to create Cor- 
porations, and to regulate Plantations. The 
reſt -of the Propotitions concern only the 
times and manner of pay m*nt of the. Sums 
ſubſcribed by the Adventurers. And to theie 
Propoſitions his Majeſty aflented; but to 
the Petition of the Militia his Majeſty de- 
-nied his Aſſent. 

B. It he had not I ſhould have thought 
it a great wonder. What did the Parliament 
after this 2 | 

A. They ſent him another Petition, 
which was preſented to him when he was at 
Theobalds 1n his way to Tort; wherein 
they telt him- plainly , That unleſs he be 

M X pleaſed 
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pleaſed to aſſure them by thoſe Meſlengers 
then ſent, that he would ſpeedily apply his 
Royal Aſlent to the ſatisfaction of. rheir for- 
mer defires, they ſhall be entorced, for the 
ſafety of his Majeſty -and his Kingdoms, to 
diſpoſe of the Militia by the Aurhority of 
both Houſes, &c. They petition his Ma- 
jeſty allo to let the Prince ſtay at St. James's, 
or ſome other of his Majeſties Houſes near 
L2ndon., They tell him alſo, that the power 
of raiſing, ordering and' diſpoſing of the 
Militia cannot be granted to any Corpora- 
tion without the Authority and Conſent of 
Parliament,and that thoſe parts of the King- 
dom, which have put themſelves into a po- 
ſture of defence, have done nothing there- 
in, but by dirc&ion of both Houfes, and 
what is juſtifiable by the Laws of this King- 
dom. | 

B. What ankver made the King to this? 

A. It was a putting of themſelves into 
Arms, and under Officcrs ſuch as the Par- 
liament ſhould approve of. 4. -They Vo- 
ted, That his Majeſty ſhould be again de- 
fired, that the Prince might continue about 
Londoa. Laſtly, They Voted a Declarati- 
on to be ſent to his Majeſty by. both the 
Houſes ; wherein tliey accuſe his Majeſty 
of a Deſign -of altering Religion, though 
not directly him, but them that counſeld 
him ; whom they alſo accuſed of being the 
lavi- 
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Inviters and Fomenters of the Scotch War, 
and Framers of the Rebellion in 7reland ; 
and upbraid the King again for accuſing the 
Lord Ximbolton, and the five Members, and 
of being privy to the purpoie of bringing 
up his Army, which was raiſed againſt the 
Scots, to be employed againit the Parlia- 
ment. To which his Majeſty ſent his An- 
ſwer from Newmarket. Whercupon it was 
reſolved by both Houſes, that in this Caſe 
of extream Danger, and of his Majeſties 
refuſal, the Ordinance agreed upon by both 
Houſes for the Militia, doth oblige the Peo- 
ple by the fundamental Laws of this King- 
dom ; and alſo, that whoſoever ſhall exe- 
cute any power over the Militia, by colour 
of any Commiſſion of Lieutenancy, with- 
out conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, 
ſhall be accounted a Diſturber of the peace 
of the- Kingdom. Whereupon his Majeſty 
ſent a Meſhige to both Houſes from FZun- 
tington, requiring obedience to the Laws &- 
ſtabliſhed, and prohibiting all Subjects, up- 
on pretence of their Ordinance, to execute 
any thing concerning the Militia, which is 
not by thoſe Laws warranted. ' Upon this 
the Parliament vote a ſtanding to their for- 
mer Votes; as alſo, that when the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, which is the 
Supteam Court of Judicature in the King- 
dom, ſhall declare what the Law of the 
Mr 3 Land 
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Land is; to have this not. only queſtion'd, 
but contradicted, is a high breach of the Pri- 
v:!:dge of Parliament, 

B I thought that he that makes theLaw, 
ought to declare what the Law is ; for what 
15 Ir clic to make a Law, but to declare 
what it is? So that they have faken from 
the King, not only the Militia, but alſo thc 
Lc giflative Power. 

A. They have ſo; but I make account 
that the Legiſlative Power ( and indeed all 
. power poſſiule ) 15 contained in the power 
of thc Militia, After this they ſeize ſuch 
Money as was due to his Majeſty upon the 

311] of Tonnage and Poundage, and upon 
_ the Bill of Subſidics, that they might diſa 

ble him every way they poſſibly could. They 
ſent him allo many other contumelious Met- 
ſages and Petitions, after his coming to Tork; 
among(t which one was; That whereas the 
Lord Admiral, by indiſpoſition of Body, 
could not command the Fleet in perſon, 
he would be plcaſed to give Authority to 
the Earl of Warwick to ſupply his place ; 
when they knew the King had put Sir John 
FP eunington in 1t before. 

B. To what end did the King entertain fo 
many Petitions, Meſſages, Declarations and 
Lemonitrances, and vouchſafe his Anſwers 
to them; when hecould not chooſe but clear- 
Iy ſee, they were reſolv d to take trom yo 
1s 
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his Royal Power, and conſequently his Life? 
For it could 'not ſtand with their fatety to 
let either him or 'his Iflue live, after they 
had done him fo great Injuries. 

A. Beſides this, the Parliament had at 
the ſame time a Committee reſiding at 7ork, 
to ſpy what his Majeſty did, and to inform 
the Parliament thereof, and alſo to hinder 
the King trom gaining the People of that 
County to his Party : So that when his Ma- 
jeſty was courting the Gentlemen there; the 
Committee was inſtigating of the Yeoman- 
ry againſt him. To whuch alſo the Mini- 
ſters did very much contribute : So that the 
King loſt his opportunity at 7ork, 

B. - Why did not the King ſeize the Com- 
mittee into his Hands, or drive them outof 
Town ? ] 

A. I know not : but I believe he knew 
the Parliament had a greater Party than he, 
not only in Tork-ſhire, but alſo in Tork. 

Towards the end of Apr, the King, up- 
on Petition of the People of Tork-ſhire, to 
have the Magazine of Z7u/ to remain {till 
there, tor the greater ſecurity of the Nor- 
thern parts, thought fit to take it into his 
own Hands. He had alittle before appoint- 
ed. Governour of that Town the Earl of 

New-Caſtle; but the Townſ-men having 
been already corrupted by the Parliament, 
refuſed to receive him, but refuſed not to 
M 4 receive 
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receive Sir John Hotham, appointed to be 
Governour by the Parliament. The King 
therefore coming before the Town, guarded 
only by his own Servants, and a few Gen- 
tlemen of the Countrey thereabouts, was 
denied entrance by Sir Fohn Flotham that 
ſtood upon the Wall: for which AC he 
preſently cauſed Sir Fo/n Zotham tobe pro- 
claimed Traitor, and ſent a Meſlage to the 
Parliament, requiring Juſtice to bedone up- 
on the ſaid Hotham, and that the Town and 
'Magazine might be delivercd into his hands, 
To which the Parliament made no anſwer, 
but in ſtead thereof publithed another De- 
claration, in which they omitted nothing of 
their former ſlanders againſt his Majeitics 
Government, but inſerted certain Propoft- 
tions declarative of their own pretended 
Right, vjz, 1. That whatſoever they de- 
clare to be Law, ought not to be queſtion'd 
by the King. 2. That no Precedents can 
be limits to bound their proceedings. 3.That 
a Parljament for the publick good may dj. 
ſpoſe” of any thing, wherein the King or 
Subject hath a Right ; and that they, with- 
out the King, are this Parliament, and the 
Judge of this publick good , and that the 
King's Conſent is not neceſſary. 4. That 
no Member- of either Houſe ought to be 
troubled for Treaſon, Felony, or any other 


Crime, unleſs the Cauſe be firſt brought 
bctore 
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before the Parliament that they may judge 
of the Fat, and give leave to proceed, if 
they ſee cauſe. 5. That the Sovereign 
Power reſides in both Houſes, and that the 
King ought to have no Negative Voice. 
6, That the Levying of Forces againſt the 
perſonal Commands of the King, ( though 
accompanied with his preſence) is not Le- 
vying War againſt the King ; but the Levy- 
ing of War againſt his Politick Perſon, vx. 
his Laws, &c. 7. That Treaſon cannot 
be committed againſt his Perſon, otherwiſe 
than as he is entruſted with the Kingdom, 
and diſcharges that Truſt ; and that they 
have a power to judge whether he have' 
diſcharged this Truſt or not. 8. That they 
may diſpoſe of the King when they will. 

B. This is plain dealing, and without 
—_— Could the City of London 
{wallow this 2 
A. Yes; and more too, if need be. Lon- 
Aon, you know, has a great Belly, but no 
Pallat, nor Taſt of Right and Wrong. In 
the Parliament Roll of Zex. 4. amongſt the 
Articles of the Oath the King at his Coro- 
nation took, there is one runs thus : Con- 
cedes juſtas Leges & Conſuetudines eſſe tenen- 
das; & promittes per te eas eſſe protegendas, 
& ad honorem Det corroborandas, quas vul- 
2us elegerit. Which the Parliament urged 
tor their Legiſlative Authority, and _ 
ore 
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fore interpret guas wulgus elegerit, which 
the People ſhall chooſe; asit the King ſhould 
{wear to protect and corroborate Laws, be- 
fore they were made, whether they be good 
or bad ; whereas the words ſignifie no more, 
but that he ſhall prote& and corroborate 
ſuch Laws as they have choſen, that is to 
- fay, the Ads of Parliament then in being. 
And in the'Records of the Exchequer it 1s 
thus: Wil you grant to hold and keep the 
Laws and rightful Cuſtoms which the Commo- 
nalty of this your Kingdom have, and will 
you defend and uphold them 2 &c. And this 
was the Anſwer his Majeſty made to that 
Point. 

B. And I think this Anſwer very full and 
clear : but if the words were to be inter- 
preted in the other ſenſe, yet | ſee no reaſon 
why the King ſhould be bound to ſwear to 
them : for Fen. 4. came to the Crown by 
the Votes of a Parliament, not much infe- 
rior in wickedneſs to this Long Parliament, 
that depoſed and murdered their Lawtul 
King; laving that it was not the Parliament 
it {clf, but the Uſurper that murdered: King 
Richard the ſecond. | 

A. About a week aftcr, in the begin- 
nivg of Mzy, the Parliament ſent the King 
another Paper, which they ſtiled the hum- 
ble Petition and Advice of both Houſes,con- 
taining 19 Propoſitions; which when & 
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ſhall hear, you ſhall be able to judge what 
power they meant to leave to the King, 
more than to any one of his Subjects. The 
firſt of them is this, 

1. That the Lords, and others of his Ma- 
jeſties Privy-Council, and all great Officers 
of State, both at home and abroad, be put 
from their Employments,and trom his Coun- 
cil ; fave only ſuch as ſhould be approved of 
by both Houſes of Parliament, and none 
put into their places, but by approbation of 
the faid Houſes. And that all Privy-Coun- 
cellors take an Oath tor the due execution 
of their places,in ſuch torm as ſhall be agreed 
upon by the ſaid Houſes. 

2, That the great Afairs of the Kingdom 
be debated, relolved and tranſacted only in 
Parliament, and fuch as ſhall preſume to do 
any thing to the contrary, be xeſerved to 
the cenſure of the Parliament, and ſuch o- 
ther matters of State, as are proper for his 
Majeſties Privy-Council, ſhall be debated, 
and concluded by ſuch as ſhall trom time to 
time be choſen tor that place by both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament, and that no publick AE 
concerning the Afairs of the Kingdom, 
which are proper for his Privy-Counci!l, be 
eſtcemed valid , as proceeding from the 
Royal Authority ; unleſs it be done by the 
Advice and Conſent of the Major part of 
the Councel, atteſted under thetr Hands: 
and 
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and that the Council be not more than 25, 
nor leſs than 15 ; and that when a Coun- 
cellors place falls void in the Interval of 
Parliament, it ſhall not be ſupplicd without 
the Aſſent of the Major part of the Coun- 
cil; and that ſuch choice alſo ſhall be 
void, if the next Parliament after confirm 
it not. 

3. That the Lord High Steward of Eng- 
{and, Lord High Conſtable, Lord Chancel- 
lor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Scal, 
Lord Treaſurer, Lord Privy-Seal, Earl Mar- 
ſhal, Lord Admiral, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Chief Governour of [reland, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Maſter of the 
Wards, Secretaries of State, two Chief 
Juſtices and Chief Baron be always cho- | 
ſen with the Approbation of both Houſes 
of Parliament, and in the Intervals of Par- 
liament,, by the Major part of the Privy- 
Council, 

4- That the Government of the King's 
Children ſhall be committed to ſuch as both 
Houſes ſhall approve of, and in the Inter- 
vals of Parliament, ſuch as the Privy-Coun- 
cil ſhall approve of; that the Servants then 
about them, againſt whom the Houles have 
juſt exception, ſhould'be removed. 

5. That no Marriage be concluded or 
treated of for any of the King's Children, 
without conſent of Parliament, 

6, That | 
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6. That the Laws in force againſt Jeſuits, 
Prieſts and Popiſh Recufants be ſtrittly put 
in execution. 

7. That the Votes of Popiſh Lords in 
the Houſe of Peers be taken away, and 
that. a Bill be paſſed for the education of 
the Children -of Papiſts in the Proteſtant 
Religion. 

8. That the King will be pleaſed to re- 
form the Church-Government and Lyturgy 
in ſuch manner as both Houſes of Parliament 
ſhall adviſe. 

9. That he would be pleaſed to reſt fa- 
tisfied with that Courſe that the Lords and 
Commons have appointed for ordering the 
Militia, and recall his Declarations and Pro- 
clamations againſt it. | 

10. That ſuch Members as have been put 
out of any Place, or Office, ſince this Par- 
liament began, may be reſtored, or have 
ſatisfaction. | 

IT. That all Privy-Councellors and 
Judges take an Oath, the form whereof 
ſhall be agreed on, and ſetled by Act of Par- 
liament tor the maintaining the Petition of 
Right, and of certain Statutes made by 
the Parliament. 

12. That all the Judges and Officers pla- 
ced by Approbation of both Houſes of Par- 
liament, may hold their places qzam diu 
bene ſe geſſerint. 

I 3- That 
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x3. That the Juſtice of Parliament may 
paſs upon all Delinquents, whether they-be 
within the'Kingdom, ' or fled out of it; and 
that all perſons cited by either Houſe of Par- 
| liament may appear and abide the Cenkure 
of Parliament. 

14. That the General Pardon offered by 
his Majeſty be granted with ſuch Excepti- 
ons, as ſhall be adviſed by both Houles of 
Parliament. 

B. What a ſpiteful Article was this ! All 
the reſt proceeded from Ambition, which 
many times well-natur'd men are ſubject to ; 
but this proceeded from an inhumane -and 
deviliſh cruelty. 

A. 15. That the Forts and Caſtles be put 
under the Command of ſuch perſons as, with 
the Approbation of the Parliament,the King 
ſhall appoint. | 

16, That the extraordinary Guards about 
the King be diſcharged; and for the future 
none raiſed, but according. to the Law-in 
caſe of a&tual Rebellion, or Invaſion. 

B. Methinks theſe very Propoſitions ſent 
to the King are an aCtual Rebellion. 

A. T7.” That his Majeſty enter into a 
more ſtrict Alliance with the United 'Pro- 
vinces, and other Neighbour Proteſtant 
Princes and States. 

8. Thar his Majeſty be pleaſed by Alt of 
Parliament to clear the Lord XAimbolton, gras 

| Fe 
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the' five Members of the Houle' of Com- 
mons, in ſuch'manner as that tuture Parlia- 
ments may be ſecur'd from the conſequence 
of that evil Preſident. 

19. That his Majeſty be pleaſed to paſs a 
Bill for reſtraining Peers made hereafter, 
ſrom ſitting, or voting in Parliament, unleſs 
they be admitted with conſent of both Hou- 
ſes of Parliament. 

Theſe Propoſitions - granted; they pro- 
miſe to apply themſelves to. regulate his 
Majeſties Revenue .to his beſt advantage, 
and to ſettle it to the ſupport of his Royal 
Dignity in Honour and Plenty ; and alſo to 
put the Town of Z1#// into ſuch Hands, as 
his Majeſty ſhall appoint, with conſent of 
Parliament. 

B. Is not that to put it into ſuch hands 
as his Majeſty ſhall appoint by the conſent of 
the Petitioners, which is no more than to 
keep it in their hands as it is 2 Did they 
want, or think the./King wanted common 
ſenſe, ſo as not to perceive that their promiſe 
herein was worth nothing 2 

A. Aﬀer the ſending of thefe Propoſti- 
tions to the King, and his Majeſties retu- 
fal to grant them, they began , on both 
ſides, to prepare for War, The King rai- 
ſing a Guard for his Perſon in Tork-ſhire, 
and the Parliament thereupon having Vo- 
ted, that the King intended -to make War 

| upon 
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upon his Parliament, gave order for the 
muſtering and exerciſing the People in Arms, 
and publiſhed —— to invite and in- 
courage them to bring in either ready Mo- 
ney or Plate, or to promiſe under their 
hands to furniſh and maintain certain num- 
bers of Horſe, Horſe-men and Arms for 
the defence of the King and Parliament, 
( meaning by King as they had formerl 
declard , not his Perſon, but his any! 
promiſing to repay their Money with In- 
tereſt of 8 /. in the 100 /. and the value of 
their Plate with 12 4. the Ounce for the 
faſhion. On the other ſide the King came 
to Nottingham, and there did ſet up his 
Standard Royal, and ſent out Commiſſions 
of Array to call thoſe to him, which by 
the Ancient Laws of England were bound 
to ſerve him in the Wars. Upon this occa- 
ſion there paſſed divers Declarations between 
the King and Parliament concerning the Le- 
gality ot this Array, which are too long to 
tell you at this time. 

B. Nor do I defire to hear any Mooting 
about this Queſtion : for I think that gene- 
ral Law of Salus Populi, and the Right of 
defending himſelf, againſt thoſe that had ta- 
ken from him the Sovereign Power, are ſut- 
ficient to make legal whatſoever he ſhould 
do, in order to the recovery of his Kingdom, 
or to the puniſhing of the Rebels, 


A. In 
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A. In the mean time the Parliament rait- 
ed an Army, and made the Earl of Eſſex 
General thereof; by which A&Et they decla- 

. red what they meant formerly, when they 
petition'd the King for a Guard to be com- 
manded by the faid Earl of Efex ; and now 
the King ſends out his Proclamations forbid- 
ding obedience to the Orders of the Parlia- 
ment concerning the Militia ; and the Parlia- 
ment ſend out Orders againit the Execution 
of the Commiſſions ot Array. Hitherto, 
(though it were a War betore ) yet there 
was no Blood ſhed ; they ſhot at one ano- 
ther nothing bur paper. 

B. I underſtand now how the Parliament 
deſtroyed the Peace of the Kingdom ; and 
how eaſily by the help of ſeditious Presbyte- 
Tian Miniſters, and of Ambitious Ignorant 
Orators, they reduced this Government in- 
to Anarchy : but I believe it will be a har- 
der Task for them to-bring in Peace again, 
and ſettle the Government cither in them- 
ſelves, or any other Governor or form of 
Government. For granting that they ob- 
tained the Victory in this War, they mult 
be beholding tor it to the Valor, good Con- 
duct, or Felicity of thoſe to whom they 
give the Command of their Armies; eſpe= 
cially to the General, whoſe good ſucceſs 
will, without doubt, draw with it the Loyg 
and Admiration of the Soldiers ; ſo that it 
0 will 
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will be in his power , either to take the 
Government upon himſelf, or to place it 
where himſelf thinks good. In which caſe, 
if he take it not to himſelf, he will be 
thought a Fool; and it he do, he ſhall be 
ſure to have the envy of his ſubordinate 
Commanders who look for a ſhare, -either 
in the preſent Government, or in the Suc- 
ceſſion to it : for they will ſay, has he ob- 
tain'd this power by his own, without our 
Danger, Valor and Counſel 2 and muſt we 
be his Slaves whom we have thus raiſed 2 
Or is not there as much Juſtice 'on our ſide 
againſt kim, as was on his ſide againſt the 
King 2? 

A, They will, and did; in ſo much that 
the reaſon why Cromwel, after he had gotten 
into his own hands the abſolute power of 
England, Scotland and Ireland by the Name 
of Protector, did never dare to take upon 
him the Title of King, nor was ever able to 
{cttle it upon his Children. His Officers 
would not ſuffer it, as pretending after his 
death to ſucceed him ; nor would the Army 
conſent to it, becauſe he had ever declared 
to them, againſt the Government of a ſin» 
gle perſon. 

PB. But to return to the King. What 
Means had he to pay 2 What Proviſion had 
he to Arm, nay Means to Levy an Army 
able to reſiſt the Army of the Parliament, 
Main- 
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maintained by the great Purſe of the City 
of London, and Contributions of almoſt all 
the Towns Corporate in Eng/and, and fur- 
niſhed with Arms as fully as they could re- 
quire ? 

A. "Tis true, the King had great difad- 
vantages, and yet by little and little he got 
a conſiderable Army, with which he fo pro- 
ſpered, as to grow ſtronger every day, and 
the Parliament weaker, till they had gotten 
the Scotch with an Army of 21000 Men 
to come into England to their Aſſiſtance. 
But to enter into the particular Narration 
of what was done in the War, I have not 
now time. 

B. Well then, we will talk of that at 
next meeting. 
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B. E left at the Preparations 
on both ſides tor War: 
which when I conſider- 


ed by my ſelf, I was 

mightily puzled to find out what poſſibility 
there was for the King to equal the Parlia- 
ment in ſuch a courſe, and what hopes he 
had of Money, Men, Arms, Fortified pla- 
ces, Shipping, Councel and Military Offt- 
cers ſufficient for ſuch an Enterprize againſt 
the Parliament, that had Men and Money as 
much at command, as the City of Londoy, 
and other Corporation Towns were able to 
furniſh, which was more than they needed. 
And for the Men they ſhould ſet forth for 
Soldiers, they were almoſt all of them 
ſpightfully bent againſt the King and his 
whole Party, whom _ took to be either 
Papiſts, or Flatterers of the King, or that 
had deſigned to raiſe their Fortunes by the 
N 3 plun- 
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plunder of the City, and other Corporation 
Towns. And though I believe, not that 
they were more valiant than other Men, 
nor that they had ſo much experience in the 
War, as to be accounted good Soldiers ; yet 
they had that in them, which in time of 
Battle is more conducing to Victory than 
Valor and Experience both together , and 
that was ſpight. 

And for Arms, they had in their hands 
the Chict Magazines, the Tower of London, 
and the Town of #X'inz/tor upon F1«/}, be- 
ſides moſt of the Powder and Shot that lay 
in ſeveral Towns, for the uſe of the Train'd 
Bands. 

Fortified places there were not many then 
in Eng/and, and moſt of them in the hands 
of the Parliament. 

The King's Fleet was wholly in their 
Command under the Earl of Warwick, 

Councellors they needed no more than 
ſuch as were of their own Body; fo that the 
King was every way inferior to them, ex- 
cept it were perhaps in Officers. 

A. I cannot compare their Chief Offi- 
cers, for the Parliament the Earl of Eſſex 
( after the Parliament had voted the War ) 
was made General of all their Forces, both 
in Enland and Ireland, from whom all 0- 
ther Commanders were to receive their 
Commiſſions. 

B, What 
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B. What moved them to make General 
the Earl of Eſſex 2 And for what cauſe was 
the Earl of E/ex fo diſpleaſed with the King, 
as to accept that Office ? 

A. I do not certainly know what to an- 
Fer to cither of thoſe Queſtions : but the 
Earl of Efſex had been in the Wars abroad, 
and wanted neither Experience, Judgment 
nor Courage to. perform ſuch an underta- 
king. And beſides that, you have heard, 
I believe, how great a Darling of the Peo- 
ple his Father had been before him, and what 
Honour he had gotten by the Succeſs of his 
Enterprize- upon Cales, and in ſome other 
Military A&tions. To which I may add, 
that this Earl himſelf was not held by the 
people to be ſo great a Favorite at Court, as 
that they might not truſt him with their 
Army againſt the King. And by this you 
may perhaps conjecture the Caule tor which 
the —_ made choice of him for Ge- 
neral. 

B. But why did they think him diſcon- 
tented with the Court 2 

. I know not that; nor indeed that he 
was ſo. He came to the Court as other 
Noble-men did, when occaſion was, to wait 
upon the King, but had no Office, till a lit- 
tle before this time, to oblige him to be 
there continually : but I believe verily, that 
the unfortunateneſs of his Marriages had fo 
N 4 dit- 
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diſcountenanced his Converſation with La- 
dies, that the Court could not be his proper 
Element, unlets he had had ſome extraordi- 
nary favour there to ballance that Calamity : 
but for particular diſcontent trom the King, 
or intention of revenge tor any ſuppolcd dut- 
grace, I think he had none, nor that he was 
any ways addicted to . Presbyterian Do- 
&rines, or other Fanatick Tencts in Church 
or State ; ſaving only,-that he was carried 
away with the.Stream ( in'a manner ) of 
the whole Nation, to . think that Zrgland 
was not an abſolute, but a mixt Monarchy ; 
not conſidering that the. Supream Power 
muſt always be abſolute, whether it be in 
the King, or in the Parhament. 

B. Who was General of the King's 
Army ? 

A. None yet, but himſelf; nor indeed 
had he yet any Army ; but there coming to 
him at that time his two Nephews , the 
Princes Rupert and Maurice, he put the Com- 
mand of his Horſe into the Hands of Prince 
Rupert, a Man than whom no man living 
has a better Courage, nor was more active 
and diligent 1n proſecuting his Commiſſions; 
and though but a young man then, was not 
-without experience in the conducting of Sol- 
diers; as having been an ACtor in part of his 
Fathers Wars in Germany, 
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B. But how could the King find Money 
to pay ſuch an Army as was neceſſary for 
him againſt the Parliament 2 

A. Neither the King nor Parliament had 
much Money at that time, in their own 
Hands, but were tain to rely upon the Be- 
nevolence of thoſe that took their parts. 
Wherein (I conteſs ) the Parliament had a 
mighty great advantage. Thoſe that help- 
ed the King in that kind were only Lords 
and Gentlemen, which not approving the 
proceedings of the Parliament, were willing 
to undertake the payment every one of a 
certain number of Horſe, which cannot be 
thought any very great aſliſtance, the per- 
ſons that payed them being ſo few : For 0- 
ther Moneys that the King then had, I 
have not heard of any, but what he borrow- 
ed upon Jewels in the Low Countries. 
Whereas the Parliament had a very plenti- 
ful Contribution, not only from London, 
but generally from their Faction in all other 
places of England, upon certain Propofiti- 
ons ( publiſhed by the Lords and Commons 
in Jane 1642, at what time they had newly 
voted, that the King intended to make War 
upon them ) for bringing in of Money or 
Plate to maintain Horle and Horſe-men, and 
to buy Arms for the preſervation of the pub- 
lick Peace, and for the defence of the King, 
and both Houſes of Parliament : Far the 
re- 
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re-payment of which Money and Plate they 
were to have the Publick Faith. 

B. What Publick Faith is there, when 
there 15 no Publick? What is it that can 
be called Publick in a Civil War without 
the king 2 

2. The Truth is, the Security was no- 
thing worth, but ſerved well enough to 
gull thoſe ſeditious Blockheads, that were 
more tond of Change, than either of their 
Peace or Profit. 

Having by this means gotten Contribu- 
tions from thoſe that were the well-aftected 
to their Cauſe, they made uſe of it after- 
wards to force the like Contribution trom 
others : For in November following they 
made an Ordinance for Aſſeſſing alſo of 
thoſe, that had not contributed then, or had 
contributed, but not proportionably to their 
Eſtates. And yet this was contrary to 
what the Parliament promiſed and declar'd 
in the Propoſitions themſelves ; for they 
declar'd- in the firlt Propoſition, That no 
mans aftetion ſhould be meaſured by the 
proportion of his Offer, ſo that he expreſſed 
his good will to the Service in any propor- 
tion whatſoever. 

Beſides this, in the beginning of March 
tollowing, they made an Ordinance to Le- 
vy weekly a great Sum of Money upon eve- 
ry County, City, Town, Place and on 
® 
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of any Eſtate almoſt in England; which 
weekly Sum ( as may appear by the Ordi- 
nance it felt printed and publiſhed in March 
1642. by Order of both Houſes) comes to 
almoſt 3 3ooo /. and conſequently to above 
1700000 /. for the year. They had beſides 
all this the profits of the Kings Lands and 
Woods, and whatſoever was remaining un- 
paid of any Subſidy formerly granted him, 
and the Tonnage and Poundage uſually re- 
ceived by the King ; beſides the profit of 
the Sequeſtrations of great Perſons, whom 
they pleaſed to vote Delinquents, and the 
profits of the Biſhops Lands, which they 
took to themſelves a year or a little more 
after. 

B. Seeing then the Parliament had ſuch 
advantage of the King in Money,and Arms, 
and Multitude of Men, and had in their 
Hands the King's Fleet ; I cannot imagine 
what hope the King could have, cither ol 
Victory , ( unleſs he reſigned into their 
Hands the Sovereignty ) or ſubſiſting : for 
I cannot well believe he had any advantage 
of them, either in Councellors, ConduCtors, 
or in the Reſolutions of his Soldiers. 

A. On the contrary, I think he had allo 
ſome diſadvantage in that: for though he 
had as good Officers at leaſt, as any then 
ſerved the Parliament; yet T doubt he had 
not ſo uſeful Councel as was neceſlary ; = 

or 
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for his Soldiers, though they were men as 
{tout as. theirs, yet becauſe their Valor was 
not ſharpned ſo with malice, as theirs was 
of the other ſide, they fought not ſo keen- 
ly as their Enemies did: amongſt whom 
there were a great many London Apprenti- 
ces, who for want of Experience in the 
War, would have been feartul enough of 
Death and Wounds approaching viſibly in 
gliſtering Swords; but tor want of Judg- 
ment ſcarce thought of ſuch death as comes 
inviſibly in a Bullet, and therefore were very 
hardly to be driven out of the Field. 

B. But what fault do you find in the 
King's Councellors, Lords, and other Per- 

ſons of Quality and Experience ? 
- 2A. Only that fault, which was general- 
ly in the whole Nation, which was, that 
they thought the Government of England 
was not an abſolute, but a mixt Monarchy ; 
and that it the King ſhould clearly ſubdue 
this Parliament, that his Power would be 
what he pleaſed, and theirs as little as he 
pleated, which they counted Tyranny. This 
opinion, though it did not lefſen their en: 
dcavour to gain the Victory tor the King in 
a Battle, when a Battle could not be avoid- 
ed, yet it weakned their endeavour to pro- 
cure him an abſolute Victory in the War. 
And for this Cauſe, notwithſtanding that 
they faw that the Parliament was firmly 
rcfolv'd 
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reſolv'd to take all Kingly Power whatſoe- 
ver out of his Hands ; yet their Counſel to 
the King was upon all occaſions, to offer 
Propoſitions to them of Treaty and Accom- 
modation, and to make and publiſh Decla- 
rations, which any man might eaſily have 
foreſeen would be fruitleſs ; and not only 
ſo, but alſo of great difadvantage to thoſe 
A@ions by which the King was to recover 
his Crown, and preſerve his Life : for it 
took off the Courage of the beſt and for- 
wardeſt of his Soldiers, that looked for 
great benefit by their Service out of the E- 
ſtates of the Rebels, in caſe they could ſub- 
due them ; but none at all if the buſineſs 
ſhould be ended by a Treaty. 

B. And they had reaſon : for a Civil 
War never ends by Treaty without the Sa- 
crifice of thoſe, who were on both ſides the 
ſharpeſt. You know well enough how 
things paſs'd at the Reconciliation of Auga- 
ftus and Antonius in Rome : but I thought, 
that after they once began to Levy Soldiers 
one againſt another, that they would not 
any more have return'd of either fide to 
Declarations, or other Paper War, which if 
it could have done any good, would have 
done it long betore this. 

A. But ſeging the Parliament continued 
writing, and ſet forth their Declarations to 
the People againſt the Lawtfulneſs of the 
King's 
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King's Commiſſion of Array, and ſent Pe- 
titions to the King as fierce and rebellious 
as ever they had done before, demanding 
of him , That he would disband his Sol- 
diers, and come up to the Parliament, and 
leave thoſe whom the Parliament called De- 
linquents ( which were none but the King's 
beſt Subjects) ro their Mercy, and paſs 
ſuch Bills, as they ſhould adviſe him; would 
you not have the King ſet forth Declarations 
and Proclamations againſt the Illegality of 
their Ordinances, by which they Levied Sol- 
diers againſt him, and anſwer thoſe infolent 
Petitions of theirs 2 

B. No ; it had done him no good before, 
and therefore was not likely to do him any 
aſterwards : for the common people, whoſe 
hands were to decide the Controverſie, un- 
derſtood not the Reaſons of either Party ; 
and for thoſe, that by Ambition were once 
{ct upon the Enterprize of changing the 
Government, they carcd not much what 
was Reaſon and Juſtice in the Cauſe, but 
what ſtrength they might procure by redu- 
cing the Multitude with Remonſtrances 
from the Parliament Houſe, or by Sermons 
in the Churches. And to their Petitions 
I would not have had any Anſwer made at 
all, more than this ; that if they would dif- 
band their Army, and put themſelves upon 
his Mercy, they ſhould find him more Gra- 
tious than they expected, A. That 
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A. That had been a gallant Anſwer in- 
deed, if it had proceeded from him, after 
ſome extraordinary great ViEtory in Battle, 
or ſome extraordinary aſſurance of a Victo- 
ry at laſt in the whole War. 

B. Why 2 What could have hap'ned to 
him worſe than at length he ſuffered, not- 
withſtanding his gentle Anſwers, and all 
his reaſonable Declarations ? 

A. Nothing ; but who knew that ? 

B. Any man might ſee, that he was ne- 
ver like to be reſtored to his Right without 
Victory ; and ſuch his ſtoutneſs being known 
to the People, would have brought to his 
aſſiſtance many more hands than all the Ar- 
guments of Law , or force of Eloquence 
couched in Declarations, and other Writings 
could have done by far : and I wonder what 
kind of Men they were that hindered the 
King from taking this Reſolution ? 

A. You may know by the Declarations 
themſelves, which are very long and full of 
quotations of Records, and ot Caſes for- 
merly Reported ; that the Penners of them 
were either Lawyers by profeſſion, or ſuch 
Gentlemen as had the Ambition to be 
thought ſo. Beſides, I told you before, 
that thoſe which were then likelieſt to have 
their Counſel asked in this bufinefs, were 
averſe to abſolute Monarchy, as alſo to ab- 
ſolute Democracy or Ariſtocracy ; all which 
Govern- 
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Governments they-eſteemed Tyranny, and 
were in love with Monarchy, which they 
uſed to praiſe by the Name of mixt Monar. 
chy, though it were indeed nothing elſe but 
pure Anarchy. And thoſe Men, whoſe 
Pens the King moſt uſed in theſe Controver- 
ſics of Law and Politicks, were-ſuch( if I 
have not been miſinformed-) as having been 
Members of this Parhament; had declaimed 
againſt Ship Money, . and other Extraparlia- 
mentary Taxes, as much as any;; but'when 
they ſaw the Parliament grow higher in 
their Demands, than they thought they 
would have done, went over to:the King's 
Party. | 

R. Who were thoſe? 

A. It is not neceſſary to name any.man, 
ſceing I have undertaken only a ſhort Nar- 
ration of the follies and other faults of men; 
during this trouble ; but not» (by naming 
the perſons) to give you,” or any man elſe 
occaſion to eſteem them the leſs, now that 
the faults on all ſides have been torgwen. 

B. When the buſineſs was brought to this 
height by Levying of Soldiers and:ſeizing 
of the Navy, and Arms, -and other Provi- 
ſions on both ſides, that no man was ſo blind 
as not to ſee, they were in an eſtate of 'War 
one againſt another ; why did not the King 
(by Proclamation or Meſflage) according to 
his undoubted Right,diſſolve-the.Parkament, 


and 
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and thereby diminiſh, in ſome part, the Aus 
thority of- their Levies, and of other their 
unjuſt Ordinances > + 

A. You have forgotten that I told you; 
that the King himſelf by a Bill that he paf- 
ſd at the ſame time, when he paſſed the Bill 
for the Execution of the Earl of Szrafford, 
. had given them Authority to hold the Par- 
liament till they ſhould,: by conſent of both 
Houſes , diſfolye themſelves. ' If therefore 
he had by any Proclamation, .or Meſſage to 
the Houſes, diſſolved them, they would, 
to their former defamations of his Majeilies 
Adtions , have / added this, that he was a 
breaker of his word ; and not only in con- 
tempt of him have continued their Seflion 
but alſo have made advantage of it, to 
| = increaſe and ſtrengthening of their own 

B Would nat the King's raiſing of an 
.Army againſt them be interpreted, as a 

ſe to diflolve them by force 2 And was 

it not as great a breach —_— to ſcatter 
them by force, as to diſſolve them by Pro- 
<lamation ?#: Beſides, I cannot conceive, that 
the paſſing/of thar A& was otherwiſe 1n- 
tended than conditionally; fo long as they 
ſhould not ordain any thing contrary to the 
C__ Right of the King ; which Con+ 
dition they had already by many of their 
-- Ordinances broken. n= I think, that _ 
| y 
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by.the Law-of -Equity, which is 'the unal- 
terable Law of Nature, a man, that has the 
Sovereign Power, cannot, if he would, give 
away the Right of-any thing which is neceſ- 
fary for him to. retain for the good Goyerns 
tnent. of his SubjeQs, unleſs ;he:do it-in- ex+ 
preſs words, ſaying; That-he will have the 
Sovereign Power n9-longer. For the giving 
away that , which, : by . conſequence only 
draws the Sovereigfty along with it, is not 
(1 think ) a giving away of the Sovereign- 
ty ; but an errer,cfuch as works nothing but 
an invalidity in the Grant it {&IE ._ And ſuch 
was the King's. pafling 'of this-Bill for the 
continuirig of the Parliament: as long as the 
two Houſes pleaſed. - Butinow 'that the 
War was reſolved on,.0n;botly dides ;- wha 
needed any- more difpute-in writing 2 
A. I know not what need they had, but 
on both ſides -they thought it-needful to 
binder one another, as; myſch-asi they could, 
from Levying. of-/Soldiers;? .afid- therefore 
the King did ſet forth Declarations. in print 
to make the People know, that they. ought 
not to obey- the Officers of the new Militia, 
let. up by Ordinance of Parliament, and alſo 
to let them {ce the Legality of his own Cont 
muiſhons of: Array. And:the Parliament on 
their parti did the like to juſtifie! to the Peg- 
ple' the faid Ordinance, ahd to make-the 
Commiſſion of Array appear unlawtul./,;' 
| B. When 


1 
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- B. When the Pathaltnt were L& ing 
of Soldiers, was it hot awful for the' King 
ro Levy'Soldiers to' defend himſelf arid his 
Right, though there liad been no other Ti- 
tle tor-it, but his own Preſervation, and that 
the Names of Commiſfiori of Array had ne- 
ver before been heard of 5 

- 4. Fotmy part (Frail) there'catinot 
be a better Tifle' for Wa#; than the defence 
of a mars own Right'; but 'the People, at 
that itirne; thought notHihg' tawful tor the 
King'to:do, for whiclithere was not fome 
Statute made by Partiatrient ' For the Law- 
yers, I mean the Judges of the Courts' at 
Weſtminſter, and =_ few 2 Oilers, though 
but Advocates, yet of Heat reputatigr-for 


- their Kill in the Commoii'Taws and' Sta- 


_ of \England, had"infeted moſt' of the 
try of ' ©up land witli'their Maxims and 
Caſes 2s by which'they call Preſidents; 
and made them"think To' welt of their own 
holed ein the Law, that they were very 
plad' of his occaſion to ſhew it againſt the 
King; arnd'thereby to gain a Re - at with 
the Parliament 'of bang goo Patriots, and 
wiſe Statef-men. 
"B. What! was this Commiſſion of Ar- 
ray ? 
A. King" William 'the Conqueror* had 
gotten Nico” hands by” Victory all* the 
Latidin” Fig land, of which he diſpoſed ſome 
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part, as Foreſts and Chaſes for his Recreati- 
on, and ſome part to.Lords and Gentlemen 
that had aſſiſted him, , or were to aſſiſt him 
in the Wars : upon which he laid a charge of 
Service in his Wars, ſome with more men, 
and ſome with leſs, accofding to the Lands 
he had given them, whereby,. when the 
King ſent men unto, them with Commiſſion, 
to make uſe of their Service, they were ob- 
liged'to appear with Arms, and to:accom- 
pany, the King ta the Wars for g certain time, 
at their own charges : and ſuch were the 
Commiſſions by, which this Kjpg.did then 
make his Levies, _ _. "If 

B. Why then was it not legal 2 

A. No doubt but it was legal : but what 
did that amount to with men that were al- 
ready reſfolv'd to acknowledge'for'Law no- 
thing that was againſt their Deſign -of abo- 
liſhing Monarchy, and placing a Sovereign 
and bole arbitrary Power in tlie Houſe 
of Commons: . .!; ,- ,* 5: 

B. To deſtroy Monarchy, and ſet up the 
Houſe of Commons are,two buſineſſes, 

A. They found 1g ſo'at laſt, but did not 
think it fo then. 

B. Let us. now come to- the Military 

t 


He" 1 intended only the Story of their In- 
juſtice, Impuflence and Hypocriſie; there- 
fore for the proceeding of the War, ;I refer 


you 
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you to the Hiſtory thereof written at large 
in Engliſh. I ſhall only make uſe of ſuch a 
thread asis neceſſary for the filling up of ſuch 
knavery and folly alſo, as I ſhall obſerve in 
their ſeveral Attions. 

From.-Tork the King went to Z«u4, where 
was his Magazine of Arms for the Northern 
parts of Exyland, to try if they would ad- 
mit him. The Parliament had made Sir 
Fohn Flotham Governour of the Town, 
who cauſed the Gates to be ſhut, and pre- 
ſenting himſelf upon the Walls, flatly de- 
nied himentrance ; for which the King cau- 
ſed him to be proclaimed Traitor ; and ſent 
a Meſſage to the Parliament to know it they 
owned the ACtion, 

B. Upon what Grounds ? 

A. Their pretence was this, that neither 
this, nor any other Town in Eng/and was 
otherwiſe the King's, than in truſt for the 
People of England. | 

B. But what.. was that to the Parlia-. 
ment 2 | 

B. Yes, fay they; for we are the Repre- 
ſentatives of the People of England. 

B. I cannot ſee hy force of this Argu- 
ment. We repreſent the People, ergo all 
that the People has is ours, The Major of 
Hull did repreſent the King ; is therefore 
all that the King had in #«// the Major's? 
The People of Eng/and may be repreſented 

O 3 with 
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with Limitations, 'as'to deliver a Petition 
or the like : Does 'it follow, that they who 
deliver the Petition' have right to all the 
Towns in England? When began this Par- 
liament to be a Repreſentative of 'Zngland 2 
Was it not | November... 1640. ? Who was 
it the day before, that- is 'November 2. that 
had the Right-to keep'the King out of F7ull, 
and poſſeſs it for" themfelves? for there 
was then no Parliament, - Whoſe was Full 
then ? 4 O01 &-- 

A."'T think 1t/ was the King's, not only 
becauſe it was called the King's Town upon 
Hull; but becauſe the King himſelf did = 
and- ever repreſent th#Perſon of the People 
of England. If he did not, who then did, 
the Parliament havinig no being 2 

B: They might perhaps fay, the Peoplc 
hatthen no Repreſentative. 

A.” Then there was no Common-wealth ; 
and conſequently all the Towns of England 
being the-Peoples, you and I, and any man 
elſc might have put in for his ſhare. You 
may” ſee by this what weak People they 
were, that were catried into the” Rebellion 
by (fuch reaſoning as the Parliament uſed, 
ard how impudent they were that did put 
ſuch fallacies upon them. | 

B-/ Surely they were ſuch as wereeſteem- 
ed the wiſeſt Men ifi Emg/and; being upon 
that account-choſeri tobe of the rye” 

_—_ , :*. "nl 
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A. And were _ alſo eſteemed the wi- 
ſeſt Men of Evg/and that choſe them ? 

B. T cannot tell that : for 1 know it is us 
ſual with the Free-holders 4n the Counties, 
and the Tradeſ-men in the Cities and Bur- 
roughs, to chooſe, as near as they can, ſuch 
aSare moſt repugnant to the giving of. Sub- 
lidies. 

A. The King in the beginning of Augu/t, 
after he had ſummoned Zll, and tried ſome 
of the Counties thereabout , what they 
would do for him, ſets up' his Standard at 
Nottingham; but there came -not 4n thither 
men enough to make an: Army lufficient'td 
give battle to the Earl of Zfex. From 
thence he went to Shrewsbury , where he 
was quickly furnighed ; and appointing the 
Earl of Lindſey to be General, he reſolved to 
marchitowards London.- -Fhe Eark of -Efex 
was now at Worceſter with the Parliaments 
Army, making/no offer to ſtop hit in his 
paſſage ; but as ſoon as he was gone by, 
marched cloſe after him. | 

The King therefore, to avoid being inclo- 
ſed between the Army-of the Earl ot Eſſex 
and the City of Loxdon, turned upon hirh, 
and gave him - battle at” Edgehill; where 
though he got not an- entire Victory, 'yet 
he had the better, if either-had the better, 
and had certainly the fruit of a Vidtory, 
which was to march on in his intended. way 
O 4 towards 
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towards London ; in which, the next morn- 
ing he took Rewory Caſtle.;-and from 
thence went to Oxford, and thenceto Brain- 
ford, where he gave a great defeat-to three 
Regiments of the Parliaments Forces, and fo 
returned to Qxford. 

B. Why did not the King goon from 
Brainford ? 

A. The Parliament upan the firſt notice 
of the King's marching from Shrewsbury, 
cauſed all the-Train'd-Bands, : and the Auxt- 
liaries of the City of: Landpn, ( which was 
ſo frighted as to.ſhut uprall their. Shops ) 
to be drawn forth ;; ſo that there was a moſt 
compleat and numerous Army. ready-'for 
the Earl of Eſſex that was crept into London 
juſt-at the time-tg headyt ;.and this was-it 
that made the King retire to Oxford. 'i. In 
the beginning of Feþruaryaſter, :Prince Ra- 
pert took Cirenceſter from. the Parliament 
with many Priſoners and-many. Arms: for 
it was newly, made a Magazine. '.Andithus 
ſtood the buſineſs between the King's and 
the Parliaments greateſt Forces... TheiPar- 
liament in the mean time. cauſed a Line'of 
Communication: to be made: about Londpr 
and the Suburbs, of twelve miles in com- 
paſs, and conſtituted a Committee for the 
Aſſociation, .and the putting into a poſture 
of defence of the Counties of Eſſex, Cams 
bridge, Suffalk, and ſome. others, and w 
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of theſe Commiſſioners was 0/ver Cromwel, 
from which Employment he came to his 
following greatneſs, | 

B, What was done, during; this time, in 
other parts of the Country? 

A. In the Weſt the Earl of Sramford had 
the Employment of putting in execution the 
Ordinance of Parliament -for the Militia ; 
and Sir Ra/ph Z7opton for the King executed 
the Commuſſion of Array. - Between theſe 
two was fought a Battle at Liſcard in Corn« 
wal, wherein Sir Ralph Fopton had the Vi- 
(tory, and preſently took a Town called 
Saltaſh with many Arms, and much Ord. 
nance, and- many Priſoners. Sir William 
Walter in the . time ſeized Wincheſter 
and Chicheſter to Parliament, 

In the North, WMhe.Comnuiſlion of Ar- 
ray my Lord of New-Ca/ſt{e, and for the'Mi- 
litia of the Parliament was my Lord Fair- 
fax. . My. Lord of New-Caftle took from 
the Parhament 7adcaſter, in whichiwere a 
great. part of the Parliaments Forces forthat 
Country, and had made himſelf in'aman- 
ner Maſter of -all the North. + About this 
time, that is to ſay, in February, the Queer? 
landed at Barlingtox, and was conduQted bY 
my'Lord of New Caſte, and the Marque 
of Montroſſe, to Tork, and nor long after to 
the King, Divers other little advantages, 
beſides theſe, the King's Party: had of the 
Parliaments in the North. There 
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- There happened alſo between the Militia 
of the Parliament, and the Commiſſion of 
Array 1n . Stafford-ſhire-, under my Lord 
Brook tor the: Parliament, and my Lord of 
Northampton for the King, great contention, 
wherein both theſe Commanders were 
ſlain; for my Lord' Brook befieging 'Litch- 
feld-Cloſe, ' was killed with a Shot ; nor- 
withſtanding which they gave not over the 
Siege till they were Maſters of the Cloſe ; 
but preſently after my Lord of Northam- . 
ptox beſieged it again for the King ; which to 
relieve Sir William Brereton and Sir Fohn 
Gell, advanced towards Litchfeld, and were 
met at Zopton-Heath by the Earl of Nor- 
thampton, and routed ; þ Farl himſelf was 


ſlain ; but his Forces (With Victory , rc- 
turned to the Siege agM, and ſhortly after 
ſeconded by Prince Rupert, who was then 
abroad in that Countrey, carried the Place. 
Theſe were the - chief Aftions of this year 
1642. wherein the King's Party had not 
much the worſe. 

B. Burt the Parliament had now a better 
Army; in ſo much, that if the Earl of 
Eſſex had immediately followed the King to 
Oxford, (not yet well fortified ) he might, 
in all tkelithood, have taken it : for he could 
not want 'either Men, or Ammunition, 
whereof the City of London ( which was 
wholly--at- the Parliaments Devotion ) had 
ſore enough, A. 1 
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A. 1 cannot judge of that ; but this is 
manifeſt , conſidering the eſtate . the King 
was in at his firſt marching from 7ork,when 
he had neither Money, nor Men, nor Arms 
enough to put them in hope of Vidtory ; 
that this year, ( take it all together) was 
very proſperous. 

B. But what great folly or wickedneſs do 
you obſerve in the Parliaments ACtions for 
this firſt year ? 

A. All that can be faid againſt them in 
that Point, will be excuſed with the pretext 
of War, and come under one name of Re- 
bellion ; faving, that - when they ſummon- 
ed any Town, it was always in the name 
of King and _—_ , the King being 
in the contrary Aﬀny, and many times 
beating them from the Siege. I do not ſee 
how the right of War can juſtifie ſuch Im- 
pudence as that. But ord nagar that 
the King was always virtually in the two 
Houſes of Parliament, making a diſtin&tion 
between his Perſon Natural and Politick, 
which made the Impudence the greater, be- 
ſides the folly of it : for this was but an 
Univerſity quibble, ſuch as Boys make uſe 
of in "maintaming (ir the Schools ) ſuch 
Tenents, as they cannot otherwiſe de- 
tend. 

In the end of this year they ſolicited alſo 
the Scots to enter Eng/and with an Army, 
t9 
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to ſuppreſs the Power of the Earl of New-Ca. 
fe in the North : which was a plain Confeſ. 
fion, that the Parliaments Forces were at 
this time inferior to the King's; and moſt 
men thought, that if the Earl of New-Caſtle 
had then marched Southward, and joyned 
his Forces with the King's, that moſt of the 
Members of Parliament would have fled out 
of England. 

In the beginning of 1643. the Parliament 
ſeeing the Earl of New Caſtle's Power in the 
North grown ſo formidable, ſent to the 
Scots to hire them to an Invaſion of Exy- 
land, and (to complement them in the 
mean time) made a Covenant amongſt 
themſelves, ſuch as the Scots had before ta- 
ken againſt Epiſcopagy , and demoliſhed 
Croſſes and Church-windows ( ſuch as had 
in them any Images of Saints ) throughout 
all Zng/and. Allo in the middle of the year 
they made a ſolemn League with the Nati- 
on, which was called the Solemn League 
and Covenant. 

B. Are not the Scots as properly to be 
called Forreigners as the 7riſh > Seeing then 
oy perſecuted the Earl of Szrafford even 
to death, for adviſing the King to make uſe 
of Triſh Forces againſt the Parliament, with 
what face could they call in a Scoth Army 
againſt the King 2 


A, The 
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A. The King's Party might eaſily here 
have diſcerned heir Defan to makorhens 
ſelves abſolute Maſters of the Kingdom, and 
to dethrone the King. Another great Im- 
ence, or rather a beſtial incivility it was 
of theirs, that they voted the Queen a Trai- 
tor, for helping the King with ſome Ammus» 
nition and Engliſh Forces from Holand. 

B. Was it poſlible that all this could be 
done, and men not ſee that Papers and De- 
clarations muſt be uſeleſs; and that nothing 
could fatisfie them but: the depoſing of the 
King; and ſetting up of themſelves in his 


? 

A. Yes; very poſlible. For” who was 
there of them, though knowing that the 

ing had the Sovereign Power, that knew 
the Eſſential Rights ot Sovereignty 2 They 
dreamt of a mixt Power of the King and 
the two Houſes. That it-'was a divided 
Power, in which there could be no peace, 
re above _ underſtanding, —_— 

zy were always urging the King to Decla- 
rations and Treaties, ( De fearof- ſubjecting 
themſelves to the'King in an abſolute obe- 
dience.) which in the hope and cou- 
rage of the Rebels, but did the! King little 
good : for the People cither underſtand not, 
or will not trouble themſelves with Contro- 
verſies in writing, but rather by his Com- 
pliance and Mefiages go away with an opt- 
nion, 


nion, that the Parkamene'\ was likely to have 
the Victory, in the War, ; Beſides , : ſeeing 
the Penners.and Gontrivers of theſe 

were formerly Members of the Parliament; 
and. of another mind , . and \'now revolted 
from the Paliament, becauſe they- could 
not bear that ſway in the Houſe, which' they 
expeCted,.'men were .apt to\think-theybe- 
lieved not what they writ. 

As for Military Actions. (to begin at the 
bead Quarters) Prince Riegert' rook Bri- 
mingiam , a Garriſon of [the Parliaments; 
In Cs aſter the Kings: Forces had: a great 
Vi&tory over the Parliaments near Dewezes 
on -Roundway-down, where 'they took 2000 
Priſoners ,- four Braſs--Pieces, rof Ordnance, 
28 .Colours, and (alb.their: &;:and 
ſhortly after Briſo/ was ſurrendred toPtince 
Rupert tor the King : and; the King himſelf 
marching into the Weſt, took fromthe Pat- 
liament many other conſiddrable places, | 

But this good fortune: wagnot 2 little-al- 
layed by his) befiegingrof Glocefter,” which 
after it was: reduced to tho laſt:-gaſp, : wagre- 
lieyved, by therEarl of \Kfe#, whoſe Anutny 
was betqre greatly waſted;:biit now fudden- 
ly recruited-with the Traihd-Bands and Apr 
prentices of | London. 

- B. Ib ſeems, not only. iy this, but-alſo 
by many Examples iniHiſtory, that there 
can» hardly, ariſe a: long-or dangerous Res 
bellion, 


” — wo mu. (UH. (> Yay - 
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bellion, that has. not ſome ſyeh-oyergrawn 
City, with an Atmy or two-1.its belly to 
fornent it. | ment yh v3 29 
- A. Nay more; thoſe;great Capital Cities, 
when Rebellion is upon pretence of Grie- 
vances, muſt: needs, be of the; Rebel-party, 
becauſe the Grievances are. but - Taxes, to 
which Citizens, ;that is, Merchants, whoſe 
profeſſion is their private gain, are naturally 
mortal Enemiies'; their only glory:being to 
grow exceſſively rich by- the: wiſdom of * 
buying and ſelling, . ; off 
-\* 3 -But they rare. faid to be of all Cal- 
lings.the moſt bedeficial to. the-Common- 
wenkh, 'by ſetting:the- poorer -ſort of Peo- 
ple on work. . «x 3s ( _M 
4, That'is to: ſay, by making;poor Peo- 
ple ſell their labour to them, at their own 
prizes; fo that poor People, far. the ;moſt 
-part, \might;get-a better Living by working 
4n:Reidewel,.than'by ſpinning, weaving, 
miner Gofhlhour, 3. undo; & 
-ving that by: working ſhghtly they! may 
help themſclves: a little, to [the diſgrace of 
bur ManufaQture., And as 'meſtcommon- 
dy they :are the- firſk. Encoutagers-of Rebel 
lon, preſfuming.of their ſtrength; ſo alſo 
are. they, ior the moſt part, the firſt to re- 


. pant, deceived by them that command their 


ſtredgth. + - ; 
| But 
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But to return to the War; though the 
King withdrew from Glocefter, yet it was 
not to fly from, but to fight with the Earl 
of Efex, which preſently after he did at 
Newbury, where the Battle was bloody, and 
the King had not the worſt, unleſs C:rence- 
fer be put into the Scale, which the Earl of | 
.. fog in his way a few days before fur- 
: But in the North and the Weſt the King 
had much the better of the Parliament, for 
in the North, at the very beginning of the 
year March 29th the Earls of New Coftle 
and Cumberland defeated the Lord F, 

( who commanded in-thafe parts for thePar- 
liament ) at Bramham-Moore, . which made 
the Parliament to haſten the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots. 

In June following, the _ of New-Caftc 
routed Sir Thomas Fairfax. (| Son to' the 
Lord Fairfax ) upon on-Heath, and 
in ——_— of them to Bradford, 

killd 2000 Men, and the next day took 
the Town and 2000: Priſoners more; 
Thomas himſelf hardly eſcaping ) witly' 


their Arms and Ammunition. / 
this, _— —_ m_ Fairfax quit H7; 
and Bever y, Prince Rupert 


, 


000 > Men 
reſt upon Arti 
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departed, leaving behind them their Arms, 
Bag and Baggage. 
'1:To' ballance in part this ſucceſs, the Earl 
of Mancheſter, whoſe Licutenant-General 
"was "Oftver - Cromwel , got F) Victory over 
the'Royaliſts near FHorncaſt?, of whom he 
New 4650, took 800 Priſoners, and 1000 
Arnts, #tid preſently after took and plun- 
dred the City of Lincoln: | 
*Tn the Welt May 16th, Sir Ralph Fiopton 
at Strarthy in Devonſhire, had a Vidtory 
dver'the Parliamentarians, wherein he took 
1700 Prifoners, 13 Braſs Pieces of Ord- 
tance, *and all ther Ammunition ; which 
Was 59 Barre of Powder, and their Ma- 
g4Zine of their other Proviſions in the 
i Again at Landſdown, between Sir Ralph 
"Flopro# and the Parliamentarians, under Sir 
Wiltam Waller, was fought a fierce Battle, 
-wherein the ViRtory was not very clear on 
either fide ; ſaving that the Parliamentarians 
might ſeem to have the better, becauſe pre- 
ily after Sir William Waller followed Sir 
Rilph Hopton to Devizes inWiltſhire,though 
tohis'Coſt; for thefe he was overthrown, 
a9Thive already told you. 
| *. ' Aﬀer this 'the”Kihg in Perſon marched 
| intOthe Weſt, and took Exeter, Dorceſter, 
_ Barnſtable, and divers other places, and had 
. 'hE not at his return beſieged G/ocefer, and 
| P theres 
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thereby given the Parliament time for new 
Levies, twas thought by many he might have 
routed the Houte of Commons. But the 
end of this year was more favourable to the 
Parliament ; ? in Faxuary the Scots en- 
tred Eng/andJ and Marci the firſt croſſed 
the 7yae, and whilſt the Earl of New-Caſftle 
was marching to them, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
gathered together a conſiderable Party in 
Tork-ſhire, and the Earl of Mancheſter trom 
Lyn advanced towards Tork; fo that the 
Earl of New-Caſtle having two Armies of 
the Rebels behind him, and another before 
him, was forced to retreat to Zork, which 
thoſe three Armies joyning preſently be- 
fieged ; and theſe are all the conſiderable 
Military Actions of the Year 1643. 

In the ſame Year the Parliament cauſed to 
be made anew Great Seal. The Lord Kee- 
per had carried the former Seal to Oxford. 
Hereupon the King ſent a Meſſenger to the 
Judges at Weſtminſter, to forbid them to 
make uſe of it. This Mcſſenger was taken, 
and condemn'd at a Councel of War, and 
hang'd for a Spy- 

B. Is that the Law of War ? 

A. I know not : but it ſeems, when a Sol 
dier comes into the Enemies Quarters with» 
out addreſs, or notice given to the Chief 
Commander, that it is preſumed he comes 
as a Spy. The ſame Year, when cnrvais 
ens» 


Sy G——_ we beat 5 Billion y 


ſtormed that ſeditious Town of Bo/ton, and 
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Geatlemen at Londoy receivd a Commiſſion 
of Array from the King, to Levy Men for 
his Service in that City, being diſcovered, 
they were condemn'd, and ſome of them 
executed. This Caſe is not much unlike the 
former. 

B. Was not the making of a new Great 
Seal a ſufficient proof that the War was 
raiſed, not to remove evil Councellors from 
the King, but to remoye the King himſelf 
from the Government? What hope then 
could there be had in Meſſages and Treas 
ries 2? 

A. The Entrance of the Scots was a thing 
unexpected to the King, who was made to 
believe, by continual Letters from his Com- 
miſſioner in Scotland, Duke Hamilton, that 
the Scotch never intended any Invaſion. 
The Duke being then at Oxford, the Kin 
( aſſur'd that the Scotch were now entred 
ſent him Priſoner to Pendennis Caſtle in 
Cornwal. 

In the beginning of the Year 1644: the 
Earl of New-Caſtle being (as I told you ) 
beſieged by the joynt Forces of the Scors, 
the Earl of Mancheſter, and Sir 7homas Fair- 
fax, the King ſent Prince Rupert to relieve 
the Town, and as ſoon as he could to give 
the Enemy battle. Prince Rupert paſling 
through Lancaſhire, and by the way having 
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taken in Stockford and Leverpool, came to 
Tork, Fuly the firſt, and relieved it ; the E- 
nemy being riſen thence to a place called 
Mar5ton-Moor , about four Miles off ; and 
there was fought that unfortunate Battle, 
which loſt the King in a manner all the 
North, Prince Rupert returned by the way 
he came, and the Earl of New-Caſtle to 
Tork, and thence with ſome of his Officers 
over the Sea to Famburgh. 

The Honour of this Victory was attri- 
buted chiefly to Olzver Cromwel ( the Earl 
of Mancheſter Lieutenant-General. ) The 
Parliamentarians returned from the Field to 
the Siege of Zork, which not. long after, 
upon honourable Articles, was ſurrendred ; 
not that they were favoured, but becauſe the 
Parliament employed not much time , nor 
many Men 1n Sieges. 

B. This was a great and ſudden abate- 
ment of the King's proſperity. 

A. It wat ſo: but amends was made him 
for it within five or ſix weeks after. For Sir 
William Waller ( after the loſs of his Army 
at Roundway-down ) had another raiſed for 
him by the City of London ; who for the 
payment thereof, impoſed a weekly Tax of 
tie value of one meals meat upon every Ct- 
tizen. This Army, with that of the Earl 
of Eſſex, intended to beſiege Oxford; which 
the King underſtanding, ſent the Queen r 6 
[0 
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the Weſt, and marched himſelf towards Wor- 
ceſter. This made them to divide again, 
and the Earl to go into the Weſt,and Waller 
to purſue the King. By this means ( as it 
fell out ) both their Armies were defeated ; 
for the King turned upon Waller, routed 
him at Copredy-Bridge, took his Train of 
Artillery and many Officers; and then pre- 
ſently followed the Earl of Efex into Corn- 
wal, where he had him at ſuch advantage, 
that the Earl himſelf was fain to eſcape in a 
ſmall Boat to Plimonth ; his Horſe brake 
through the King's Quarters by night ; but 
the Infantry were all forced to lay down 
their Arms, and upon condition never more 
to bear Arms againſt the King, were per- 
mitted to depart. 

In Oftober following was fought a ſecond 
and ſharp Battle at Newbury : for this Infan- 
try, making no Conſcience of the Condi- 
tions made with the King, being now come 
towards London, as far as Baſingſtoke , had 
Arms put again into their hands ; to whom 
ſome of the Train'd-Bands being added, the 
Earl of Eſſex had ſuddenly ſo great an Ar- 
my, that he attempted the King again at 
Newbury. And certainly had the better of 
the day, but the night parting them, had 
not a compleat Victory. And it was ob- 
ſerv'd here, that no part of the Earl's Army 
tought ſo keenly, as they who had laid down 
- their 
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their Arms in Cornwal. Theſe were the 
moſt important Fights in the Year 1644. 
and the King was yet ( as both himſelf and 
others thought ) in as good condition as the 
Parliament, which deſpair'd of Victory by 
the Commanders they then uled. 

Therefore they voted a new modeling of 
the Army, ſuſpeCting the Earl of Eſſex, 

though I think wrongtully, to be too much 
a Royaliſt ; for not having done ſo much as 
they looked for in this ſecond Battle at New- 
bury. The Earls of Efex and Mancheſter 
perceiving what they went about , volun- 
tarily laid down their Commiſſions ; and 
the Houſe of Commons made an Ordinance, 
That no Member of either Houſe ſhould en: 
joy any Office, or Command Military or 
Civil ; with which oblique blow they ſhook 
oft thoſe that had hitherto ſerved them too 
well: and yet out of this Ordinance they 
excepted Oliver Cromwel, in whole Conduct 
and Valor thcy had very great confidence, 
(which they would not have done, it they 
had known him as well then as they did at- 
terwards ) and made him Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral to Sir Thomas Fairfax, their new made 
General. In the Commiſſion to the Earl 
of Eſſex there was a Clauſe for preſervation 
of his Majeſties Perſon, which in this new 
Commiſſion was left out ; though the Par- 
lament (as well as the General ) were as 
yet Presbyteriant. B. Ir 
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B. It feems the Presbyterians alſo (in 
order to their ends) would fain have had 
the King murdered. 

A. For my part I doubt it not. For a 
Rightful King lving, anuſurping Power can 
never be ſufficiently ſecur'd. 

In this ſame Year the Parliament put to 
death Sir John FHotham and his Son, for tam- 
pering with the Earl of New-Caſtle about 
the Rendition of ZH#//; and Sir Alexander 
Carew, for endeavouring to deliver up P/z- 
mouth, where he was Governour for the 
Parliament ; and the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury for nothing, but to pleaſe the Scots : 
For the general Article of going about to 
ſubvert the fundamental Laws ot the Land, 
was no Accuſation, but only foul words. 
They then alſo voted down the Book of 
Common-Prayer, and ordered-the uſe of a 
Dire&tory, which had been newly compo- 
ſed by an Aſſembly of Presbyterian Mini- 
{ſters. They were alſo then, with much 
ado, prevailed with for a Treaty with the 
King at ©Zxbridge , where they remitted 
nothing of their former Demands. The 
King had alſo at this time a Parliament at 
Oxford, conſiſting of ſuch diſcontented 
Members as had left the Houſes at Weſt- 
minſter, but tew of them had changed their 
old Principles, and therefore that Parliament 
was not much worth. Nay rather, becauſe 
P 4 they 
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they endeavour'd nothing but Meſſages and 
Treaties , that is to ſay, detcating of the 
' Soldiers hope of benefit by the War, they 
were thought by moſt men to do the King 
more hurt than good. 

The Year 1645: was to the King very un+- 
fortunate ; for by the loſs of one great Bats 
tle he loſt all he had formerly gotten, and 
at length his lite. 

The new model'd Army, aftcr Conſulta- 
tion whether they ſhould lay Siege to Ox+ 
ford, or march Weſtward to the relict of 
Tawnton, ( then beſieged by the Lord Go- 
ring, and detended by Blake, famous after- 
ward for his A&tions at Sca ) reſolved for 
Taunton, leaving Cromwel to attend the mo- 
tions of the King, though not ſtrong enough 
to hinder him. The King, uppn this ad- 
vantage, drew his Forces and Artillery out 
of Oxford. This made the Parliament to 
call back their General Fairfax, and order 
him to beſiege Oxford. The King, in the 
mean time, relieved Cheſter, which was be- 
ſieged by Sir William Brereton, and coming 
back took Leiceſter by force ; a Place of 
great Importance, and well provided of Ar- 
tillery and Proviſion. 

Upon this Succels it was generally 
thought, that the King's Party was the 
ſtronger. The King himſelf thought ſa, 
and the Parliament ina manner confeſs d the 
| ſame, 
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ſame, by commanding Fairfax to riſe from 
the Siege, and endeavour to give the King 
battle : for the Succeſſes of the King, and 
the Diviſions and Treacheries growing now 
amongſt themſelves, had driven them to 
rely upon the fortune of one day ; in which 
at Naſeby the Kings Army was utterly over- 
thrown, and no hope left him to raiſe ano- 
ther. Therefore, after the Battle, he went 
up and down, doing the Parliament here and 
there ſome ſhrewd turns, but never much 
encreaſing his number. 

Fairfax, in the mean time, firſt recover- 
ed Zeiceſter, and then marching into the 
Weſt ſubdued it all, except only a' few Pla- 
ces; forcing, with much ado, my Lord 
Hopton ( upon Honourable Conditions) to 
disband his Army, and with the Prince of 
Wales to paſs over to Scilly, whence, not 
long after, they went to Paris. 

In April 1646. General Fairfax began 
to march back to Oxford. In the mean time 
Rainsborough, who beſieged Woodſtock, had 
it ſurrendred. The King therefore , who 
was now alſo returned to Oxford, from 
whence Woodſtock is but ſix Miles, not 
doubting, but that he ſhould there by Fair- 
fax be beſieged, and having no Army to re- 
lieve him, reſolved to get away diſguisd to 
the Scotch Army about Newark ; and this 
ther he came the fourth of May ; and the 
Scotch 


Scorch Army being upon remove home- 
wards, carried him with them to New-Ca- 
fle, whither he came May 13th. 

B. Why did the King truft himfelf with 
the Scots 2 They were the firſt that rebell'd. 
They were Presbyterians, z. e. cruel; beſides 
they were indigent, and conſequently 
might be ſuſpe&ted, would fell him to his 
Enemies for Money. And laſtly, they 
were too weak to defend him, or keep him 
in their Countrey. 

4. What could he have done better? for 
he had in the Winter before ſent to the Par- 
liament to get a Paſs for the Duke of Rich. 
ond and others, to bring them Propoſiti- 
ons of Peace: It was denied. He ſent a- 
gain;-it was denied again. Then he de- 
fird he might come to them in Perſon : 
This alſo was denied. He ſent again and 
again to the fame purpoſe ; but in ſtead of 
ranting it, they made an Ordinance, That 
the Commanders of thz Militia of London, 
in caſe the King ſhould attempt to come 
within the Line of Communication, ſhould 
raiſe what force they thought fit to ſuppreſs 
Tumults, to apprehend ſuch as came with 
him, and to ſecure ( z. e. to impriſon ) his 
Perſon from danger. If the King had ad- 
ventured to come, and had been 1mpriſon- 
ed ; What could the Parliament have done 
with him? They had dethron'd him by 

their 
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their Votes;. and therefore could have no 
ſecurity, whilſt he liv'd, though in priſon. 
It may be they would not have put him to 
death by a High Court of Juſtice publick- 
ly, but ſecretly ſome other way. 

B. He ſhould haveattempted to get be- 
yond Sea. | 

A. That had been from Oxford very dit- 
ficult. Beſides it was generally believ'd, 
that the Scotch Army had promiſed him, 
that not only his Majeſty , but alſo his 
Friends that ſhould come with him, ſhould 
be in their Army fate ; not only for their 
Perſons ; but alfo for their Honours and 
Conſciences. *Tis a pretty trick, when the 
Army, and the particular Soldiers of the 
Army are different things, to make the Sal- 
diers promiſe what the Army means not to 
perform. 

July the 11th the Parliament ſent their 
Propoſitions to the King at New-Caſtle ; 
which Propoſitions they pretended to be 
the only way to a ſetled and well grounded 
Peace. They were brought by the Earl of 
Pembroke , the Earl of Suffolk, Sir Walter 
Earle, Sir John Hyppeſly, Mr. Goodwin and 
Mr. Robinſon ; whom the King asked if they 
had power to Treat? and when they faid no, 
why they might not as well have been ſent 
by a Trumpeter 2 The Propoſitions were 
the ſame dethroning ones, which they uſed 
9 
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to ſend, and therefore the King would not 
aſſent to them. Nor did the Scors ſwallow 
them at firſt, but made ſome exceptions a- 
oainſt them ; only, it ſeems, to make the 
Parhament perceive, they meant not to put 
the King into their hands grats. And oat 
laſt the bargain was made between them ; 
and upon the payment of 200000 /, the 
King was put into the hands of the Commiſ- 
fioners, which the E7/i/h Parliament ſent 
down to receive him. 

B. What a vile Complexion has this A- 
&ion compounded of feigned Religion and 
very Covetouſneſs, Cowargice, Perjury and 
Treachery 2 

A, Now the War, that ſeemed to juſti- 
fie many unſeemly things, is ended ; you 
will ſee almoſt nothing elſe in theſe Re- 
= but baſeneſs and falſeneſs, beſides their 
olly. 

By this time the Parliament had taken in 
all the reſt of the Kings Garriſons, where- 
of the laſt was Pendenms Caſtle , whither 
Duke Z7ami/ton had been ſent Priſoner by 
the King, 

B. What was done during this time in 
Treland and Scotland? 

. In Ireland there had been a Peace 
made by order from his Majeſty for a time, 
which by Diviſions amongſt the 7riſh was 
il kept ; the Popiſh Party (the Pope's Nuntio 
being 
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being then there ) took this to bethe time 
for delivering themſelves trom their fubje- 
(tion to the Engliſh. Beſides the time of the 
Peace was now expird. 

B. How were they ſubject to the Engliſh 
more than the Eng/i/h to the Iriſh ? They 
were ſubje& to the King of England; but 
ſo alſo were the Eng/i/þ to the King of 
Treland. 

A. This DiſtinCtion is ſomewhat too ſub- 
til for common Underſtandings. In Scot- 
land the Marqueſs of Montroſſe tor the King, 
with a very few Men, and miraculous V1- 
Qeories, had over-run all Scotland, where 
many of his Forces ( out of too much ſecu- 
ry) were permitted to be abſent for a 
while ; of which the Enemy having Intel- 
ligence, ſuddenly came upon them, and for- 
ced them to fly back into the Highlands to 
recruit ; where he began to recover ſtrength, 
when he was commanded by the King (then 
in the hands of the Scots at New-Caſtle ) to 
disband ; and he departed from Scot/and by 
Sea. 

In the end of the ſame year. 1646. the 
Parliament cauſed the Kings Great Seal 
to be broken ; alſo the King was brought 
to Holmeby, and there kept by the Parlia- 
ments Commiſſioners; and here was an end 
of that War, as to England and Scotland, 
but not to /reland. About this time = 
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died the Earl of Eſſex, whom the Parlia- 
ment had diſcarded: _ | 

B. Now that there was peace in England, 
and the King in priſon, in whom was the 
Sovereign Power ? 

A. 'The Right was certainly in the King, 
but the Exerciſe was yet in no body ; but 
contended for, as in a Game at Cards, with- 
out fighting all the years 1647. and 1648. 
between the Parliament and Oliver Crom- 
wel, Licutenant-General to Sir 7homas 
Fairfax. 

You muſt know, that when King Henry 
the 8:h aboliſhed the Popes Authority here, 
and took upon him to be the Head of the 
Church, the Biſhops, as they could not reſiſt 
him, ſo neither were they diſcontented with 
it. For whereas before, the Pope allowed 
not the Biſhops to claim Juriſdiction in their 
Dioceſles Fure Divino, that is of Right im- 
mediately from God, but by the Gift and 
Authority of the Pope, now that the Pope 
was outed, they made no doubt but the Di- 
vine Right was in themſelves. After this 
the City of Geneva, and divers other places 
beyond Sea, having revolted from the Pa- 
pacy, fet up Presbyteries for the Govern- 
ment of their ſeveral Churches; and divers 
Engliſh Scholars that went beyond Sea, du- 
ring the perſecution in the time of Queen 
Mary, were much taken with this Govern- 
ment, 
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ment, and at their return, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and ever ſince have en- 
deavour'd,to the great trouble of the Church 
and Nation, to ſet up that Government 
here , wherein they might domineer, and 
applaud their own Wit and Learning : 
and theſe took upon them, not only a Di- 
vine Right, but allo a Divine Inſpiration: 
and having been connived at and countenan- 
ced ſometimes in their frequent preaching, 
they introduced many ſtrange and many 
pernicious DoCtrines, out-doing the Refor- 
mation, {( as they pretended, both of La- 
ther and Calvin) receding from the former 
Divinity or Church-Philotophy, ( for Reli- 
gion is another thing ) as much as Luther 
and Calvin had receded from the Pope, and 
diſtracted their Auditors into a great num- 
ber of Sects, as Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, 
Independents , Fiſth-monarchy-men, Qua- 
kers, and divers others, all commonly cal- 
led by the name of Fanaticks: in ſo much 
as there was no fo dangerous an Enemy to 
the Presbyterians as this brood of their own 
hatching. 

Theſe were CromwePs beſt Cards, where- 
of he had a very great number in the Ar- 
my, and ſome in the Houſe, whereof he 
himſelf was thought one, though he were 
nothing certain, but applying himſelf al- 
ways to the Faction that was ſtrongeſt, was 
. of a colour like it, There 
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There were in the Army a great number 
(if not the greateſt part) that aimed onl 
at rapine, and ſharing the Lands and Goods 
of their- Enemies ; and theſe alſo, upon'the 
opinion they had of Cromwel's Valor and 
Condu@h, thought they could not any way 
better arrive at their ends, than by adhe- 
ring to him. Laſtly, in the Parliament it 
felt, though not the Major part, yet a con- 
ſiderable number were Fanaticks , enough 
to put in doubts, and cauſe delay in the re- 
ſolutions of the Houſe, and ſometimes alſo 
by advantage of a thin Houſe, to carry a 
Vote in favour of Cromwel, as they did up- 
on the 26th of Fuly. For whereas on the 
fourth of May precedent the Parliament 
had voted that the Militia of London ſhould 
be in the hands of a Committee of Citi- 
zens, whereof the Lord Major for the time 
being ſhould be one ; ſhortly after, the In- 
dependents chancing to be the major, made 
an Ordinance, by which it was put into 
hands more favourable to the Army. 

The beſt Cards the Parliament had were 
the City of London, and the Perſon of the 
King. The General, Sir 7ho. Fairfax, was 
right Presbyterian, but in the hands of the 
Army, and the Army in the hands of 
Cromwel, but which Party ſhould prevail 
depended on the playing of the Game. 
Cromwel proteſted ſtill obedience and fidelity 
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'to the Parliament, but meaning. nothing 
leſs, bethought him, and reſolv'd on a way 
toexcuſe himſelf of all that he ſhould do to 
the contrary upon the Army: Therefore 
he and his Son-in-law Commiſfry-General 
Treton, as good at contriving as himfelf, and 
at ſpeaking and writing better, contrive how 
'to mutiny the Army againſt the Parliament. 
To this end they ſpread a whiſper through 
the Army, that the Parliament, now they 
had the King, intended to disband them, 
to cheat them of their Arrears, and to ſend 
them into /reland to be deſtroyed by the 
Triſh. The Army being herewith enraged, 
were taught by /retox toereCt a Councel a- 
mongſt themſelves, of two Soldiers out of 
every Troop, and every Company, to Con- 
ſult tor the good of the Army, and to aſſiſt 
at the Councel of War, and to adviſe for 
the Peace and ſafety of the Kingdom. Theſe 
were called Adjutators, fo that whatſoever 
Cromwel would have to be done, he needed 
nothing to make them do it ; but ſecretly 
to put 1t into the head of theſe Adjutators. 
The effe&t of the firſt Conſultation was, to 
take the King from Zolmeby, and to bring 
him to the Army. - 

The General hereupon, by Letter to the 
Parliament, excuſes hiniſelf, and Cromwe!/, 
and the Body of the Army, as ignorant of 
the Fat ; and that the King came away wil- 

Q ling 
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lingly with-thoſe Soldiers that brought him : 
ring them withal, that the whole Army 
intended nothing but Peace, nor oppoſed 
Presbytery, nor affe&ed Independency, nor 
did hold -any licentious freedom in Reli- 
g10N- 

B. 'Tis ſirange that Sir Thomas Fairfax 
could be ſoabuſed by Cromwel, as to believe 
this which he himſelf here writes. 

A. I cannot believe that Cornet” Foyce 
could go out of the Army, with 1000 Spt: 
diers to fetch the King, and neither the Ge- 
neral, nor the Lieutenant General, nor the 
Body of the Army take notice of it. ' And 
that the King went willingly appears to be 
falſe by a Meſſage ſent on purpole from his 
Majeſty to the Parliament. 

B. Here js Perfidie upon Perfidie : firſt, 
the Perfidie of the Parliament againſt the 
King, and then the Perfidie of the Army a- 
gainſt the Parliament. 

A. This was the firſt trick Cromwel plaid, 
whereby he thought himſelf to have gotten 
ſo great an advantage, that he faid open- 
Iy, That he had the Parliament in his Poc- 
ket, ( as indeed he had) and the City too.: 
for upon. the news of it they were, both the 
one and tlie other, in very great diforder, 
and the more, becauſe there came with it 


a Rumor, that the Army, was marching up 
to Londos. ; 
| The 
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The King in the mean time, till his Reft- 
dence was letled at Fſampton-Court , was 
carried irom place to place, not without ſome 
oſtentation ; but with much more liberty, 
and with more refſpe& ſhewn him by far, 
than when he was inthe Hands cf the Parlia- 
ments Commiſſioners ; for his own Chap- 
lains were allowed him, and his Chileren, 
and ſome Friends permitted to fee him. Be- 
ſides that, he was much complemented by 
Cromwel, who promiſed him, in a ſerious 
and ſeeming paſſionate manner, to reſtore 
him to his Right againſt the Parliament. 

B. How was he ſure he could do that 2 
- A. He was not ſure; but he was refolv- 
ed to march vp to the City and Parliament 
to ſet up the King again, ( and bethe ſecond 
Man) unleſs in the attempt he found bet- 
ter hope, than yet he had, to make him- 
ſelf the firſt Man by difpoſſeſſing the 
King. 

B. What aſſiſtance againſt the Parliament 
and the City could Cromwe! expect from the 
King. 

. By declaring dire&tly for him , he 
might have had all the King's Party, which 
were many more now fince his misfortune, 
than ever they were before: For in the Par- 
Hament it ſelt there were many that had dr{- 
covered rhe Hypocriſie and private Aims of 
their Fellows. Many were converted to 
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their Duty by their own Natural Reaſon ; 
and their Compaſſion for the King's Suf- 
ferings had begot generally an Indignation 
againſt the Parliament ; ſo that if they had 
been by the ProteCtion of the preſent Ar 
my brought together, and embodied, Crom- 
wel might have done what he had pleas'd 
in the Fl place for the King, and in the ſe- 
cond for himſelf : but it ſeems he meant 
firſt to try what he could db without the 
King, and if that proved enough to rid his 
hands of him. 
B. What did the Parliament and City do 
to oppoſe the Army 2 
A. Firſt, the Parliament ſent to the Ge» 
neral to reteliver the King to their Com- 
miſſioners. In ſtead of an Anſwer to this, 
the Army ſent Articles to the Parliament, 
and. with them a charge againſt eleven of 
their Members, all of them aQtive Presby- 
terians: of which Articles theſe are ſome. 
x. That the Houſe may be purged of thoſe, 
who by the ſelf denying Ordinance ought 
not to be there. 2. That ſuch as abu- 
ſed and endangered the Kingdom might be 
diſabled to do the like hereafter. 3. That 
a day might be appointed to determine this 
Parliament. 4. That they would make an 
Accompt to the Kingdom of the vaſt Sums 
_ of Money they had received. 5. That the 
eleven Members might preſently be w_ 
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ded fitting in the Houſe. Theſe were the 
Articles that put them to their Trumps, and 
they anſwered none of them , but that of 
the ſuſpenſion of the eleven Members, which 
they faid they could not do by Law, till the 
Particulars of the Charge were produced : 
but this was ſoon anſwer'd with their own 
proceeding againſt the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the Earl of Strafford. 

The Parliament being thus ſomewhat 
awed, and the King made ſomewhat confi- 
dent ; he yadertakes the City , requiring 
the Parliament to put the Militia of Loxdox 
into other hands. | 

B. What other hands? I do not well un- 
derſtand you. 

A, I told you that the Militia of London 
was, on the fourth of May, put into the 
hands of the Lord-Major and other Citizens, 
and ſoon after put into the hands of other 
men more favourable to the_Army ; and 
now I am to tell you, that on Fly the 26h 
the violence of certain Apprentices and dif- 
banded Soldiers forced the Parliament+to 
re-ſcttle it as it was in the Citizens; and 
hereupon the two Speakers and divers of. the 
Members ran away to the Army where they 
were invited, and contented to fit and vote 
in the Councel of War, in nature of a Par» 
liament; and out of theſe Citizens hands 
they would have the Militia taken _ 
an 
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and put again into thoſe hands,out of which 
it was taken the 26th of Fuly. 

B, What ſaid the City to this 2 

4. The Londoners manned their Works, 
wiz, the Line of Communication, raiſed an 
Army of valiant Men within the Line, choſe 
good Officers, all being defirous to go out 
and fight, whenſoever the City ſhould give 
them Order, and in that poſture ſtood: ex- 
pecting the Enemy. 

The Soldiers in the mean time enter into 
an Engagement to live and die'With Sir 7þo, 
Fairfax, and, the Parliament, and the 
Army. 

B. That's very fine. They imitate that 
which the Parliament did, when they firſt 
took up Arms againſt the King,ſftiling them- 
ſelves the King and Parliament, maintain- 
ing that the King was always virtually in 
his Parliament : So the Army now making 
War againſt the Parliament, called them- 
ſelves the Parliament and the Army : but 
they might with more reaſon fay, that the 
Parliament (ſince it was in Cromwel's Pocket) 
was virtually in the Army. 

_ A. Withal they ſend out a Declaration 
of the Grounds of their March towards 
London ; wherein they take upon them to 
be Judges of the Parliament, and of who 
are fit to be truſted with the buſineſs of the 
Kingdom, giving them the name, not ow 
: La cnc 
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the Parliament, but of the Gentlemen at 
Weſtminfter. For ſince the violence they 
were under July the 26th, the Army denied 
them to be a Lawtul Parliament, At the 
ſame time they ſent a Letter to the Major 
and Aldermen of London, reproaching them 
with thoſe late Tumults, telling them they 
were Enemies to the Peace, Treacherous to 
the Parliament, unable to defend either the 
Parliament or themſelves, and demanded to 
have the City delivered into their hands, to 
which purpoſe they faid they were now 
coming to them. The General alſo ſent out 
his Warrants to the Counties adjacent, fum- 
moning their Trained Soldiers to joyn with 
them. 

B. Were the Trained Soldiers part of the 
General's Army 2 

A. No, nor at all in pay, nor could-be 
without an Order of Parliament. But what 
might an Army do after it had maſtered all 
the Laws of the Land 2 The -Army being 
come to Z7ouuſloe-Heath, diſtant from Lox- 
don but ten Miles, the Court of Aldermen 
was called to conſider what to do. The 
Captains and Soldiers of the City were wil- 
ling and well provided to go forth and give 
them battle : but a Treacherous Officer, 
that had charge of a Work on Southwerk 
ſide, had let in within the Line a ſmall Party 
of the Enemies, who marched as far as to 
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the Gate of Loudon Bridge, and then the 
Court of Aldermen ( their hearts failing 
them) ſubmitted on theſe conditions : To 
relinquiſh their Militia : To deſert the ele- 
ven Members: To deliver up the Forts and 
Line of Communication, together with the 
Tower of London, and all Magazines and 
Arms therein to the Army : To disband 
their Forces, and turn out all the Reforma- 
does, 7z. e. all Efſex's old Soldiers: To draw 
off their Guards from the Parliament ; all 
which was done, and the Army marched 
triumphantly through the principal Streets 
of the City. 

B. Tis i{trange that the Major and Alder- 
men having ſuch an Army, ſhould ſo quick- 
ly yield. Might they not have reſiſted the 
Party of the Enemy at the Bridge with a 
Party of their own ; and the reſt of the E- 
nemies with the reſt of their own 2 

A. I cannot judge of that : but to me it - 
would have been ſtrange, if they had done 
otherwiſe : for I conſider the moſt part of 
rich Subjef&ts, that have made themſelves fo 
by Craft and Trade, as Men that never look 
upon any thing but their preſent profit, and 
who to every thing not Iying in that way 
are in a manner blind, being amazed at the 
very thought of plundering. If they had 
- underſtood what 'vertue there is to preſerve 

their Wealth in obedience to their yo 
Ove” 
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Sovereign , they would never have ſided 
with the Parliament, and ſo we had had no 
need of arming. The Major and Aldermen 
therefore being aſſured by this ſubmiſſion 
to .faye their Goods, and not ſure of the 
fame by reſiſting, ſeem to me to have taken 
the -wiſeſt: courle ; nor was the Parliament 
leſs tame than the City ; for preſently, Au- 
guſt the ſixth, the General brought the fu- 
gitive Speakers and Members to the Houſe 
with a ſtrong Guard of Soldiers, and re- 
placed the Speakers in their Chairs; and for 
this they gave the General thanks, not only 
there in the Houſe, but appointed alſo a day 
for a Holy Thankſgiving, and not long at- 
ter made him Generaliſtmo of all the Forces 
of England, and Conitable of the Tower : 
but in effe&t all this was the advancement 
of Cromwel; for he was the uſufruftuary, 
though the property were in Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. For the Independents immedi- 
ately caſt down the whole Line of Commus- 
nication, divide the Militia of London, Weſt- 
minſter and Southwark, which were before 
united ; diſplaced ſuch Governours of Towns 
and Forts as were not for their turn, though 
placed there by Ordinance of Parliament, 
in ſtead of whom they put in Men of their 
own Party. They alſo made the Parliament 
to declare null all that had paſſed in the 


. Houſes from Faly the 26th to Auguſt the 
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ſxxth, and clapt in priſon ſome of the Lords, 
and ſome of the moſt eminent Citizens, 
whereot the Lord Major was one. 

B. Cromwel had power enough now to 
reſtore the King : Why did he not ? 

A. His main end was to ſet himſelf in 
his place. The Reſtoring of the King. was 
but a Reſerve againſt the Parliament, which 
being in his Pocket, he had no more need of 
the King, who was now an Impediment to 
him. To keep him in the Army was a trou- 
ble ; To let him fall into the hands of the 
Presbyterians had been a {top to his hopes ; 
To murder him privately, (beſides the hor- 
ror of the Act) now whilſt he was no more - 
than Lieutenant-General, would have made 
him odious without farthering his Deſign. 
There was nothing better for his purpoſe, 
than to let him eſcape from Zampton-Court 
( where he was too near the Parliament ) 
whither he pleaſed beyond Sea; for though 
Cromwel had a great Party in the Parliament 
Houſe, whilſt they ſaw not his ambition to 
be their Maſter, yet they would have been 
his Enemies, as ſoon as that had appear- 
ed. To make the King attempt an  2an 


ſome of thoſe that had him in cuſtody, 
by Cromwel's dire@ion, told him that the 
Adjutators meant to murder him ; and 
withal cauſed a Rumor of the ſame -to 
be generally ſpread, to the end it might 

that 
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that way alſo come to the King's Ear, as 
it did. 

The King therefore in a dark and rainy 
night ( his Guards being retir'd, as it was 
thought on purpoſe ) lett Zampton-Court, 
and went to the Sea fide about Southampton, 
where a Veſſel had been beſpoken to tran- 
ſport him, but failed ; ſo that the King was 
Gre to truſt himſelf with Collonel Z7am- 
mond, then Governour of the Ifle of Wight ; 
expecting perhaps ſome kindneſs from him 
for Dr. Hammond's fake, Brother to the Col- 
lonel, and his Majeſties much favour'd Chap» 
lain : but it -prov'd otherwiſe; for the Col- 
lonel ſent to his Maſters of the Parliament 
to receive their Orders concerning him. 
This going into the Iſle of Wight was not 
likely to be any part of Cromwe/'s Deſign, 
who neither knew whither, nor which 
way he would go, nor had Zammond 
known any more than other men, if the 
Ship had come to the appointed place in 
due time. | 

B. If the King had eſcapd into France, 
might not the French have aſſiſted him with 
Forces to recover his Kingdom, and fo fru- 
ſtrated their Deſigns, both of Cromwel, and 
all the King's other Enemies 2 

A. Yes much; juit as they aſſiſted his 
Son our preſent moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
who two years before fled thither out of 
Cornwal, B. Tis 
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B. 'Tis methinks no great Politie in | 
Neighbouring Princes to favour ſo often as 
they do one anothers Rebels, eſpecially 
when they rebel againſt Monarchy it ſelf. 
They ſhould rather firſt make a League a- 
gainſt Rebellion , and afterwards ( if there 
be no remedy ) fight one againſt another, 
Nor will that ſerve the turn amongſt Chri- 
ſtian Sovereigns, till preaching be better 
look'd to, whereby the Interpretation of a 
Verſe in the Hebrew, Greek or Latin Bible, 
is oftentimes the cauſe of Civil War, and 
the Depoſing and Aſlaſſinating of God's 
Anointed : and yet converſe with thoſe Di- 
vinity-Diſputers as long as you will, you 
will hardly find one in a hundred diſcreet 
enough to be employed in any great affair 
either of War or Peace. It 1s not the Right 
of the Sovercign, though granted to him 
by every man's expreſs conſent, that can en- 
able him to do his Office ; it is the Obedi- 
ence of thc Subje& that muſt do that. For 
* what good is it to promiſe Allegiance, and 
then by and by to cry out, (as tome Mini- 
ſters did in the Pulpit) 7o your Tents, O 
Iſrael! Common People know nothing of 
Right or Wrong by their own Meditation ; 
they muſt theretore be taught the Grounds 
of their Duty, and the Reaſons why Cala- 
mites ever follow Diſobedience to their Law- 
ful Sovereigns. But to the contrary our 
Rebels 
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Rebels were publickly taught Rebellion in 
the Pulpits; and that there was no fin, but 
the doing of what the Preachers forbad, or 
the omiſſion of what they advis'd. But 
now the King was the Parliaments Priſoner, 
why did not the Presbyterians advance their 
own Intereſt by reſtoring him 2 

A. The Parlianient, in which there were 
more Presbyterians yet than Independents, 
might have gotten what they would of the 
King, during his Life, it they had not by 
an unconſcionable and fottiſh Ambition ob- 
ſtructed the way to their Ends. They ſent 
him four Propoſitions to be ſigned and palſs'd 
by him, as Acts of Parliament, telling him 
when theſe were granted, they would fend 
Commiſſioners to treat with him of any 0- 
ther Articles. 

The Propoſitions were theſe. Firſt : That 
the Parliament ſhould have the Militia, and 
the Power of Levying Money to maintain 
it for 20 years, and after that Term, the 
exerciſe thereof to return to the King, in 
caſe the Parliament think the ſafety ot the 
Kingdom concern'd in it. 

B, The firſt Article takes from the King 
the Militia, and conſequently the whole So- 
vereignty for ever. 

A. The Second was : That the King 


ſhould juſtifie the Proceedings of the Par- 


lament againſt himſelf; and declare void all 
Oaths 
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Oaths and Declarations made by him againſt 
the Parliament. 

B. This was to make him guilty of the 
War, and of all the Blood fpilt therein, 

A. The Third was : To take away all 
Titles of Honour conferred by the King, - 
ſince the Great Seal was carried to him un 
May 1642. 

he Fourth was : That the Parliament 
ſhould adjourn themſelves when and to 
"what place, and for what time they pleasd. 

Theſe Propoſitions the King refuſed to 
grant, as he had reaſon; but ſent others of 
his own, not much leſs advantagious to the 
Parliament , and defir'd a Perſonal Treaty 
with the Parliament for the ſetling of the 
Peace of the Kingdom ; but the Parliament 
denying them to be ſufficient for that pur: 
pole, voted ; That there ſhould beno more 
Addreſſes made to him, nor Meſſages re- 
ceiv'd from him ; but that they would ſet- 
tle the Kingdom without him. And this 
they voted partly upon the Speeches and 
Menaces of the Army-FaCtion then preſent 
in the Houſe of Commons : whereof one 
adviſed theſe Three Points. 

x: To ſecure the King in ſome Inland Ca- 
{tle with Guards. 2. To draw up Articles 
of Impeachment againſt him. 3. To lay 
him by, and ſettle the Kingdom without 
him. | 
Another 
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Another faid ; That his denying of the 
four Bills was the denying Protection to his 
Subjes ; and that therefore they might 
deny him ſubjeftion : and added, that till 
the Parliament forſook the Army, the Army 
would never forfake the Parliament. This 
was threatning, 

Laſt of all, Cromwe/ himſelf told them, 
It was now expeCted that the Parliament 
ſhould govern and defend the Kingdom, and 
not any longer let the People expect their 
fafety from a Man, -whoſe Feart God had 
hardned ; nor let thoſe that had ſo well de- 
tended the Parliament be left hereafter to the 
rage of an. irreconcilable Enemy, leſt they 
ſeek their ſafery ſome other way. This 
again was threatning ; as alſo the laying 
his hand upon his Sword, when he ſpake 
it. 

And hereupon the Vote of Non-Addreſ- 
ſes was made an Ordinance; which the 
Houſe would afterwards have recalled, 
but was forced by Cromwel to keep their 
word. 

The Scotch were diſpleaſed with it, part- 
ly becauſe their Brethren the Presbyterians 
had loſt- a great deal of their power in Eng- 
land, and partly alſo becauſe they had ſold 
the King into their hands. 

The King now publiſhed a paſſionate 
Complaint to his People of this hard dealing 
with 
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with him, which made them pity him : but 
not yet riſe in his behalk. 

B. Was not this, think you, the true tume 
for Cromwel to take poſſeſſion ? 

A. By no means, - There were yet many 
obſtacles to be removed. He was not Ge- 
neral of the Army. The Army was till 
for a Parliament. The City of London 
diſcontented about their Militia. The Scots 
expected with an Army to reſcue the King, 
His Adjutators were Leavelers, and againſt 
Monarchy , &ho though they had hel 
him to bring under the Parliament, yet l 
Dogs that are eaſily taught to fetch, and not 
eaſily taught, to render , would not make 
him King. So that Cromwe/ had theſe buſi- 
neſles following to overcome, before he 
could formally make himſelf a Sovereign 
Prince. 

1. To be Generaliſimo. 2. To remove 
the King. 3. To ſuppreſs all Infurre&tions 
here. 4. To oppoſe the Scots; and laſtly, 
To diſſolve the preſent Parliament.. Mighs- 
ty buſineſſes, which: he could never pro- 
miſe himſelf to overcome ; therefore I can- 
not believe he then thought to be King, 
but only by well ſerving the ſtrongeſt Par- 
ty, ( which was always his main Politie ) 
to proceed as far as that and fortune would 
carry him, 


B. The 
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 B. The Parliament wete certainly no leſs 
fooliſh than wicked in deſerting thus the 
King, before they had the Army at a better 
Command than they had. 

* . Inthe beginning of 1648. the Parlia- 
ment gave Commiſſion to Philip Earl of 
Pembroke ( then made Chancellor of Oxford, 
together' with ſome of the Doctors there, 
as good Divines as he ) to purge the Uni- 
verſity, by vertue whereof they turned out 
all fuch as were not of their FaCtion, and 
all fuch as had approved the uſe of the Com- 
mon-Prayer-Book ; as alſo divers ſcandalous 
Miniſters and Scholars, ( that. is ſuch as 
, cuſtomarily and withour need took the 
Name of God into their Mouths, or uſed 
to ſpeak wantonly, or uſe the company of 
lewd Women : ) And for this laſt I cannot 
but commend them. 

B. So ſhall not I; for it is juſt ſuch ano- 
ther piece of piety, as to turn men out of 
an Hoſpital becauſe they are lame. Where 
can a min probably learn godlineſs, and 
how to corre& his vices better than in the 
Univerſities ereCted for that purpoſe ? 

A. It may be the Parliament” thought 
otherwiſe : for I have often heard the Com- 
plaints of Parents, that their Children were 
debauched there to drunkenneſs , wanton- 
neſs, gaming, and other vices conſequent 
to theſe: nor is it a wonder amongſt ſo 
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many Youths, if they did not corrupt one 
another in deſpite of their Tutors, who of- 
tentimes were little elder than themſelves. 
And therefore.I think the Parliament did 
not much reverence that Inſtitution of Uni- 
verſities, as to the bringing up of young 
men to vertue, though many of them learn- 
ed there to preach, and became thereby ca- 
pable of preferment and maintenance; and 
ſome others were ſent thither by their Pa- 
rents, to ſave themſelves the trouble of go- 
verning them at home, during that time 
wherein Children are leaſt governable. Nor 
do I think the Parliament cared more for 
the Clergy than other men did : but certain- 
ly an Univerſity is an excellent Servant to 
the Clergy; and the Clergy, if it be not 
carefully look'd to, ( by their Diſlentions 
in Doctrines, and by the advantage to pub» 
liſh their Diſſentions ) is an excellent means 
to divide a Kingdom into FaCtions. 

B. But ſecing there is no place in this part 
of the World, where Philoſoph , and other 
humane Sciences are not highly valued ; 
where can they be learned better than in the 
Univerſities 2 
4. What other Sciences ? Do not Divines 
comprehend all Civil and Moral Philoſophy 
within their Divinity 2 And as for Natural 
Philoſophy ; is it not remov'd from Oxford 
and Cambridge to Greſham-Colledge in Lon- 
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don, and to be learned out of their Gazets ? 
But we are gone from our ſubject. 

B. No; we are indeed gone from the 
greater buſineſſes of the Kingdom; to which, 
it you pleaſe, let us returrf 

A. The firſt Infurreftion, or rather Tu- 
mult, was that of the Apprentices, on the 
ninth of Apri/ ; but this was not upon the 
King's account, but aroſe from a Cuſtoma- 

Aſſembly of them for Recreation in Moor- 

els, whence ſome zealous Officers of the 
Trained Soldiers would needs drive them 
away by force ; but were themſelves routed 
with Stones ; and had their Enſign taken 
away by the Apprentices, which they car- 
ried about in the Streets, and frighted the 
Lord-Major into his Houſe, where they 
took a Gun called a Drake, and then they 
ſet Guards at fome of the Gates, and all the 
reſt of the day childiſhly ſwaggered upand 
down : but the next day the General hih- 
ſelf matching into the City quickly diſper- 
fed them. This was bur a ſmall buſineſs, 
but enough to let them ſee that the Parlia- 
ment was ill belov'd of the People. 

Next the Welch took Arms againſt them: 
"There were three Collonels in Wales, Lang- 
horne, Poyer and Powel, who had former- 
ty done” the” Parliament good ſervice, but 
now were commanded to disband ; which 
they refuſed to do;and the better toſtrengthen 
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themſelves, declared for the King, and were 
about 80co. | 

About the ſame time, in Wates alſo, was 
another InſurreCtion headed by Sir Nicholas 
Keymiſh, and another under Str Fohn Owen ; 
ſo that now all Wales was in Rebellion againſt 
the Parliament, and yet all.theſe were over- 
come in a months time by Cromwe!/ and his 
Officers; but not without ſtore of Blood- 
ſhed on both ſides. 

B. I do not much pity the loſs of thoſe 
men that impute'to the King that which 
they do upon their own quarrel. 

A. Preſently after this, ſome of the Peo- 
ple of Surrey ſent a Petition to the Parlia- 
ment, for a perſonal Treaty between the 
King and Parliament ; but their Meſſengers 
were beaten home again by the Soldiers that 
quartered about Weſtminſter and the Mews. 
And then the Xentiſh Men having a like 
Pggution to deliver, and fſceing how ill it 
was like to be receiv d, threw it away, and 
took up Arms. They had many gallant 
Officers, and for General the Earl ot Noz- 
wich, and encreaſed daily by Apprentices 
and old disbanded Soldiers. In fo much as 
the Parliament was glad to reſtore to the 
City their Militia, and to keep Guards up- 
on the Thames fide : and then Fairfax march- 
ed towards the Enemy. 
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B. And then the Londoxers,I think, might 
caſily and ſuddenly have maſtered, firſt the 
Parliament, and next Fairfax his 8000, and 
laſtly Cromwel's Army ; or at leaſt have gi- 
ven the Scots Army opportunity to march 
unfoughten to London. 

A. Tis true: but the City was never 
good at venturing; nor were they or the 
Scots principled to have a King over them, 
but under them. Fazirfax marching with 
his 8000 againſt the Royaliſts, routed a 
part of them at Maid/tone ; another part 
were taking in of places in Ment farther 
off; and the Earl of Norwich, with the reſt, 
came to Blackheath, and thence ſent to the 
City to get paſlage through it, to joyn 
with thoſe which were riſen in E/ex under 
Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle; 
which being denied , the greateſt part of 
his Xenti/h Men deſerted him. With the 
reſt, not above 500, he croſſed the Thames 
into the iſle of Dogs, and ſo to Bow, and 
thence to Colcheſter. Fairfax having no- 
tice of this, croſſed the Thames at Graveſend; 
and overtaking them, beſieged them in Col. 
cheſter. The Town had no defence, but a 
Breaſt-work, and yet held out upon hope of 
the Scotch Army to relieye them, the ſpace 
of two months. Upon the news of the 
defeat of the Scots, they were forced to 
yield. The Earl of Norwich was ſent Pri- 
R 3 ſoner 
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ſoner to London. Sir Charles Lucas and Sit 
George Liſle, two Loyal and Gallant Perſons, 
were ſhot to death. There was alſo another 
little Infſurre&tion headed by the Earl of 
Holland, about Xing /ton ; but quickly ſup- 
preſſed, and he himlelf taken Pritoner. 

B. How came the Scv/s ro be fo ſoon 
diſpatch'd ? 

A. Meerly, as it is ſaid, {or want of Con- 
dudt. Their Army was led by Duke Ha- 
milton, who was then ſet at liberty, when 
Pendennis Caſtle, where he was Priſoner, was 
taken by the Parliamentarians. He entred 
England with Horſe and Foot 15000, to 
which came above 3000 Erng/ifh Royaliſts. 
Againſt theſe Cromwe/ marched out of Wales 
with Horſe and Foot 11000, and near to 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, 1n {cſs than two hours 
defeated them ; and the Cauſe of it is faid 
to be, that the Scorch Army was fo order- 
ed, as they could not all come to the Fight, 
nor relieve their Fellows. After the deteat, 
they had no way to fly, but farther into 
England; fo that in the purſuit they were 
almoſt all taken, and Joſt all that an Army 
can loſe ; for the few that got home, did 
not all bring home their Swords. Duke 
Hamilton was tak:n, and not long after 
ſent to London : But Cromwel marched on 
to Edenburgh, and there by the help of the 
Fachon , which was contrary to ZZamil- 
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ton's, he made ſure not to be hindred in his 
deſigns ; the firſt whereof was to take away 
the King's Lite by the Hand of the Par- 
liament. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the North, 
the Parliament ( Cromwe/ being away ) came 
to it ſelf, and recalling their Vote of Non- 
Addrefles, ſent-to the King new Propoſiti- 
ons, ſomewhat, but not much eaſier than 
formerly ; and upon the King's Anſwer to 
them, they ſent Commiſſioners to treat with 
him, at Newport in the Ifle of Wight, where 
they fo long dodged with him about trifles, 
that Cromwel/ was come to Loxdoy, before 
they had done, to the King's deſtruCtion, 
For the Army was now wholly at the devose . 
tion of Cromwel, who ſet the Adjutatorson 
work again to make a Remonſtrance to the 
Houſe of Commons, wherein they require 
firſt ; That the King be brought to Juſtice, 
2. That the Prince and Duke of 7ork be 
ſummoned to appear at a day appointed,and 
proceeded with, according as they ſhould 
give fatisfaQtion. 3. That the Parliament 
{ettle the Peace and future Government, 
and ſet a reaſonable period to their own ſit- 
ting, and make certain future Parliaments 
Annual, or Biennial. 4. That a competent 
number of the King's Chiet Inſtruments be 
executed. And this to be done, both by the 
Houſe of Commons, and by a general A- 
R 4 gree- 
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greement of the People teſtified by their 
Subſcriptions. Nor did they ſtay for an 
Anſwer, but preſently ſet a Guard of Sol- 
diers at the Parliament-houſe-door, and 0- 
ther Soldiers in Weſminſter-Hall, ſuffering 
none to go into the Houſe, but ſuch as 
would ſerve their turns. All others were 
frighted away, or made Priſoners, and ſome 
upon diyers quarrels ſuſpended. Above 
90 of. them, becauſe they had refuſed to 
vote againſt the Scots; and others, becauſe 
they had voted againſt the Vote of Non- 
Addreſſes ; and the reſt were an Houſe for 
Cromwel. "The Fanaticks alſo in the City, 
being countenanced by the Army, pack a 
new Common-Councel, whereof any forty 
was to be above the Major; and their firſt 
work was to frame a Petition for Juſtice 
againſt the King, which 7:chborne the Majar 
( involving the City in the Regicide) delij- 
'ycred to the Parliament. 

At the ſame time, with the like violence, 
they took the King from Newport in the 
Iſle of Wight, to Hurſt Caſtle, till things 
were ready for his Trial. The Parliament 
'in the mean time, to avoid perjury, by an 
| Ordinance dcclared void the Oaths of Sy- 
premacy and Allegiance, and preſently aiter 
made another to bring the King to his Trial. 
B. This is a piece of Law that I under- 
ſtood not before, that when many Men 
ſwear 
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{wear ſingly , they may , when they are 
aſſembled - ( if they pleaſe ) abſolve them- 
ſclves. 

A. The Ordinance being drawn up was 
brought into the Houſe, where after three 
ſeveral Readings, it was voted ; That the 
Lords and Commons of England, aſſembled 
in Parliament, do declare; That by the fun- 
damental Laws of the Realm, it is Treaſon 
in the King of Eng/and to Levy War againſt 
the Parliament. And this Vote was ſent 
up to the Lords; and they denying their 
conſent, the Commons in anger made ano- 
ther Vote ; That all Members of Commit- 
tecs ſhould proceed and att in any Ordi- 
nance, whether the Lords concurred or go ; 
and that the People, under God, arc the o- 
riginal of all juſt Power ; and that the Houſe 
ot Commons have the Supream Power of 
the Nation ; and that whatſocver the Houſe 
of Commons enaCteth -is Law. All this 
paſſed nemine contradicente. 

B. Theſe Propoſitions fight, not only a- 
gainſt a King of England; but againſt all 
the Kings of the World, It were good 
they thought on't : but yet (I bclieve )-un- 
der God the original of all Laws was 1n the 
People. 

A. But the People, for them and their 
Heirs, by conſent and Oaths, have long 
ago put the Supream Power of the Nation 
into 
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into the hands of their Kings, for them 
and their H-irs; and conſequently into the 
hands of this King their known and lawful 
Heir, 

B. But does not the Parliament repreſent 
the People ? 

A. Yes to ſome purpoſes ; as to put up 
Petitions to the King, when they have leave, 
and are grieved; but not to make a Grie- 
vance of the King's Power. Beſides, the 
Parliament never repreſents the People, but 
when the King calls them ; nor is it tobe 
imagind.that he calls a Parliament to depoſe 
himſelf. Put the Caſe every County and 
Burrough ſhould have given this Parliament 
for a Benevolence, a Sum of Money ; and 
that every County, meeting in their Coun- 
ty-Court, or elſewhere, and every Bur- 
rough in their Town-Hall ſhould have cho- 
ſen certain men to carry their ſeveral Sums 
reſpeCtively to the Parliament. Had not 
theſe men repreſented the whole Nation ? 

B. Yes, no doubt. 

A. Do you think the Parliament would 
have thought it reaſonable to be called to 
account by this Repreſentative? 

B: No ſure; and yet I muſt confeſs the 
Caſc is the ſame. 

A. This Ordinance contained firſt, a 
Summary of the Charge againſt the King, 
in ſubſtance this ; That not content with = 
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Encroachments of his Predeceſſors upon the 
freedom of the People, he had deſigned to 
ſet up. a Tyrannical Government, and to 
that end had raiſed and maintained in the 
Land a Civil War againſt the Parliament, 
whereby the Country hath been miſerabl 
waſted , the publick Treaſure exhauſte 
thouſands of murdered, and infinite 
other miſchiets committed. 

Secondly ,, A Conſtitution paſſed of a 
High Court of Juſtice, that is, of a certain 
number of Commiſſioners, of whom any 20 
had Power to try the King, and to proceed 
to Sentence according to the merit of the 
Cauſe, and ſee it ſpeedily executed. The 
Commiſſioners met on Saturday Fax. 20th 
in Weftminſter-Hall, and the King was 
brought before them ; where fitting in a 
Chair, he heard the Charge read, but de- 
nied to plead to it either Guilty or Not 
Guilty, till he ſhould know by what Law- 
ful Authority he was brought thither. The 
Preſident told him; That the Parliament 
affirmed their own Authority , and the 
King perſevered in his refuſal to plead ; 
though many words between him 
and the Preſident, yetthis was the ſubſtance 
of it all. X 

On Monday January 22, the Court met 
again, and the Solicitor'moved, that if the 
King perſiſted in denying the Authority = 
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the Court, the Charge might be taken- pro 
confeſſo : but the King (till denied their Ay- 
thority. 

They met again Faxuary* 23, and then 
the Solicitor moved the Court for Judg. 
ment'; whereupon the King was requird to 
give his final Anſiver, which was again a 
denial of their Auchority. 

Laſtly, They met again January 2.7,where 
the King defir'd to be heard' before the Lords 
and Commons in the Painted Chamber, and 
promiſing after that to abide the Judgment 
of the Court. The Commitſſtoners retir'd for 
half an hour 'to conſider of it, and then 
returning, cauſed the King to be brought 
again to the Bar, and told him, that what 
he propoſed was but another denial of the 
Courts Juriſdiction; and that if he had no 
more. to ſay, they would proceed. Then 
the King anſwering, that he had no more t9 
lay ; the Preſident began a long Speech in 
Juſtifieation of the Parliaments Proceedings, 
producing the Examples of many Kings ku: 
led; or depoſed by wicked Parliaments An- 
cient and- Modern, in England, Scotland, 
and other parts of the World: All which 
he endeayoured to'juſtifie from this only 
Principle ; That: the People have the Su- 
pream Power, and the Parliament” is the 
People. ' This Speech ended, the Sentence 
of death was read; and the ſame upon Tueſday 
| aitcr 
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after Famnary 3Zo executed at the Gate of 
his own Palace of White-ha//. He that can 
delight in reading how villainouſly he was 
uled by the Soldicrs between the Sentence 
and Execution, may go to the Chronicle it 
ſelf; in which he jhall ſee what Courage, 
Patience, Wiſdom and Goodneſs was in this 
Prince, whom, in their Charge, the Mem- 
bersof that wicked Parliament itiled Tyrant, 
Traitor and Murderer. 

The King being dead, the fame day they 
made an Act of Parliament, that whereas 
ſeveral pretences might be made to the 
Crown, O&c. It is Enacted. by this preſent 
Parliament, and Authority of the ſame; 
That no perſon preſume to declare, proclaim 
or oubliſh, or any way promote Charles 
Stuart Son of Charles late King of England, 
commonly called Prince of Wales, or any 0- 
ther perſon to be King of Eng, ind or tre- 
land, &c. 

B. Seeing the King was dead, and his Suc- 
ceſſor barred; by what declar'd Authority 
was the Peace maintain'd 2 

A. They had in their anger againſt the 
Lords formerly declar'd, the Supream Power 
of the Nation to be in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and now on February 5th they vote 
the Houle of Lords to be uſeleſs and dange- 
rous. And thus the Kingdom is turned into 
a Democracie, or rather an Oligarchie : for 
pre- 
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preſently they made an ACt ; That none of 
thoſe Members, who were ſecluded for 0 
poſing the Vote of Non-Addreffes, ſhould 
ever be re-admitted. And theſe were com- 
monly called the ſecluded Members, and the 
reſt were by ſome ſtiled a Parliament and by 
others the Rump. 

I think you need not now have a Cata- 
logue, either of the Vices, or of the Crimes, 
or of the Follies of the greateſt part of them 
that compoſed the Long Parliament, than 
which greater cannot be in the World. What 
greater Vices than Irreligion , Hypocriſie, 
Avarice and Cruelty ; which have appear'd 
ſo eminently in the Adtions of Presbyterian 
Members, and Presbyterian Miniſters? What 
greater Crimes than Blaſpheming and Killing 
God's Anointed 2 which was done by the 
hands of the Independents; but by the folly 
and firſt Treaſon of the Presbyterians, who 
betrayed and fold him to his Murderers. Nor 
was it a little folly in the Lords, not to ſee 
that by the taking away of the King's Power, 
they loſt withal their own Priviledges ; or 

to think themſelves either for number or 
ju t-any way a conſiderable aſliſtance 
to the Houſe of Commons. And for thoſe 
men who had skill in the Laws, it was no 
great ſign of underſtanding, not to perceive 
that the Laws of the Land were made by the 
King, to oblige his Subjects to Peace and 
Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, and not to oblige himſelf that made 
them. And laſtly and generally, all men 
are fools which pull down any thing which 
does ther good, before they. have ſet up 
ſomething better in its. place, He that would 
ſet up. Democracie with an Army, ſhould 
have an Army to maintain it ; but theſe 
men did it, when thoſe men had the Army, 
that were reſolv'd to pull it down. To 
theſe. Follies I might add the folly of thoſe 
fine men,which out of their reading of Tuly, 
Seneca, or. other Antimonarchiques, think 
themſelves ſufficient Politiques, and ſhew 
their diſcontents, when they are not called 
to the management of the State, and turn 
from one ſide to another upon every.negle&t 
they fancy from the King, or his Enemies. 
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A, O U have ſeen the Rump in poſ- 
ſeſſion ( as they believd) of 


the Supream Power over the 
two Nations of England and 
Treland, and the Army their Servant,though 
Cromwel thought otherwiſe, ſerving them 
diligently for the advancement of his own 
purpoſes. I am now therefore to ſhew you 
their Proceedings. 
B. Tell me Fit how this kind of Gos 
vernment under the Rump or Relique of a 
Houſe of Commons is to be called 2 
A. "Tis doubtleſs an Oligarchy ; for the 
Supream Authority muſt needs be in one 
man, or in more. If in one, it is Monar- 
chy, the Rump therefore was no Monarchy : 
If the Authority were in more than one z 
it was in all, or in fewer than all When 
in all, it is Democracy ; tor every man may 
enter into the Aſſembly, which makes the 
S Sovye- 
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Sovereign Court ; which they could not do 
here. It is therefore maniteit, that the Au- 
thority was ina few, and conſequently the 
State was an Oligarchy. 

B, Is it not impoſlible for a People to be 
well governd, that are to obey more Ma- 
ſters than one ? 

A. Both the Rump, and all other Sove- 
reign Aſſemblies,if they have but one Voice, 
though they be many Men, yet are they 
but one Perſon: for contrary Commands 
cannot conſiſt in one and the fame Voice, 
which is the Voice of the greateſt part, and 
therefore they might govern well enough, 
it they had Honeſty and Wit enough. 

The firſt AQ of the Rump was the Ex- 
cluſion of thoſe Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, which had been tormerly kept 
out by violence, for- the procuring of an 
Ordinance tor the King's Tryal : tor theſe 
men had appear'd againit the Ordinance of 
Non-Addreſles, and therefore to be exclu- 
ded, becauſe they might elſe be an Impedi- 
ment to their future Defigns, 

B. Was it not rather, becauſe in the Au- 
thority of few, they thought the fewer the 
better, both in reſpe& of their ſhares, and 
alſo of a nearer approach in every one of 
them to the Dignity of a King ? 

. Yes certainly, that was their princi- 
pal cnd, 


B. When 
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B. When theſe were put out ; why did 
not the Counties and Burroughs chooſe o- 
thers 1n their places 2 

A. They could not do that without order 
from the Houſe. After this they conſtitu- 
ted a Councel of 4o perſons; which they 
termed a Councel of State , whoſe Office 
was to execute what the Rump ſhould com- 
mand, 

B. When there was neither King, nor 
Houle of Lords, they could not call them- 
ſelves a Parliament; for a Parliament is a 
Meeting of the King, Lords and Commons, 
to conter together about the buſineſſes of 
the Common-wealth: With whom did the 
Rump confer ? 

A. Men may give to their Aſſembly 
what name they pleaſe, what ſignification 
ſoever ſuch Name might formerly have 
had ; and the Rump took the Name of 
Parliament as moſt ſuitable to their purpoſe ; 
and ſuch a Name as being venerable amongſt 
the people for many hundred years, had 
countenanced and {weetned Subſidies and 
other Levies of Money , otherwiſe very 
unpleaſant to the Subjett. They took allo 
afterwards another name, which was Cu/to- 
des Libertats Angliz, which Titles they 
uſed only in their Writs iſſuing out of the 
Courts of Juſtice. 
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B. I do not ſee how a Subject that is tied 
ta the Laws can have more liberty in one 
form of Government than another. 

A. Howſoever to the people that under- 
ſtand by liberty nothing but leave to do 
what they liſt, it was a Title not ingrateful. 

Their next work was to ſet forth a pub- 
lick Declaration ; That they were fully re- 
ſoly'd to maintain the fundamental Laws of 
the Nation, as to the. Preſervation of the 
Lives,Liberties and Propricties of the People. - 

B. Whatdid they meanby the fundamen- 
tal Laws of the Nation ? 

A. Nothing but to abuſe the people: for 
the only fundamental Law in every Com- 
mon=wealth is, To obey the Laws from 
time to time, which he ſhall make, to whom 
the People have given the Supream Power. 
How likely then are they to uphold the fun- 
damental Laws, that had murder'd him, 
who was by themſelves ſo often acknowledg- 
ed for their Lawful Sovereign 2 Beſides, at 
the ſame time that this Declaration came 
forth, they were ereCting that High Court 
of Juſtice, which took away the” Lives of 
Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Zo//and, and 
the Lord Cape/. Whatſoever they meant 
by a fundamental Law, the erecting of this 
Court was a breach of it, as being warrant- 
ed by no former Law or Example in En: 

land. 
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At the ſame time alſo they Levied Taxes 
by Soldiers, and to Soldiers permitted Free 
quarter, and did many other ACticns, which 
it the King had done, they would have faid 
had been done againſt the Liberty and Pro- 
priety of the Subject. 

B. What filly things are the common 
ſort of people, to be cozened as they were 
ſo groſly 2 

A. What ſort of people, as to this mat- 
ter , are not of the common fort 2 The 
craftieſt Knaves of all the Rump were no 
wiſer than the reſt whom they cozened : 
for the moſt of them did behcve, that the 
ſame things which they impoſed upon the 
generality, were juſt and reaſonable; and 
eſpecially the great Haranguers, and ſuch 
as pretended to Learning : tor who can bea 
good Subje& in a Monarchy, whoſe Princi- 
ples are taken from the Enemies of Monar- 
chy, ſuch as were Cicero, Seneca, Cato, and 
other Politicians of Rome, and Ariſtotle of 
Athens, who ſeldom ſpake of Kings, but as 
of Wolves, and other ravenous Beaſts ? 
You may perhaps think a man has need of 
nothing elſe to know the Duty he owes to 
his Governour, and what Right he has to 
order ' him, but a good Natural Wit : but it 
is otherwiſe : for 1t is a Science, and built 
upon ſure and clear Principles, and to be 
lzarned by deep and caretul ſtudy, or from 
S 3 Maſters 
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Maſters that have deeply ſtudied it ; and 
who was there in the Parliament, or in the 
Nation, that could find out thoſe evident 
Principles, and derive from them the ne- 
ceſſary Rules of Juſtice, and the neceſſary 
Connexion of Juſtice and Peace 2 The Peo- 
ple have one day in ſeven the leiſure to hear 
Inſtruction, and there are Minitters appoin- 
ted to teach them their Duty : but how 
have thoſe Miniſters performed their Office ? 
A great part of them, namely, the Presby- 
terian Miniſters throughout the whole War, 
inſtigated the People againſt the King ; fo 
did alſo Independents, and other Fanatick 
Miniſters, The reſt, contented- with their 
Livings, preached in their Parithes Points 
of Controverſie, to Religion impertinent ; 
but to the breach of Charity, among thems 
{elves very efftcCtual, or elſe eloquent things, 
which the People either underltood not, or 
thought themlelves not concerned in. But 
this ſort of Preachers, as they did little 
g00d, ſo they did little hurt. The miſ- 
chick proceeded wholly trom the Presby- 
terian Preachers, who by a long practiced 
Hiſlrionique faculty preached up the Rebel- 
lion powerfully. 

B. To what end ? 

A. To the cnd that the State becoming 
popular the Church might be ſo too, and 
goveined by 32 Aſſembly, and by conſe- 
| quence, 
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quence, (as they thought ) ſeeing Politicks 
are ſubſervient to Religion, they might go- 
vern, and thereby ſatisfie, not only their 
covetous humour with Riches, but alſo 
their malice with power to undo all men 
that admir'd not their wiſdom. Your cal- 
ling the People filly things, obliged me by 
this Digreſſion to thew you, that it is not 
want ot Wit, but want of the Science of 
Juſtice that brought them into theſe trou- 
bles. Perfwade, it you can, that man that 
has made his fortune, or made it greater, 
or an Eloquent Orator, ora Raviſhing Poet, 
or a ſubtil Lawyer, or but a good Hunter, 
or a cunning Gameſter, that he has not a 
good Wit ; and yet there were of all theſe 
a great many ſo filly as to be deceiv'd by the 
Rump, and Members of the ſame Rump. 
They wanted not Wit, but the knowledge 
of the Cauſes and Grounds upon which one 
Perſon has a Right to govern, and the reſt 
an —_ to obey , which Grounds 
are neceſlary to be taught the People, who 
without them cannot live long in peace a- 
mong(t themſelves. 

B, Let us return, if you pleaſe, to the 
Proceedings of the Rump. 

A. In the reſt of this year they voted a 
new Stamp for the Coyn of this Natiog. 
They confidered alſo of Agents to be ſent 
to Forreiga States ; and having lately re- 
S 4 ceiv'd 
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ceiv'd applauſe from the Army for their 
work done by the High Court of Juſtice, 
and encouragement to extend the fame far- 
ther, they perfected the faid High Court 
of Juſtice, in which were tryed Duke Z7a- 
wilton, the Earl of Zo/and, Lord Capel, 
the Earl of Norwich, and Sir Fohn Owen, 
whereof, as I mentioned before, the three 
firſt were beheaded. This aftrighted di- 
vers of the King's Party out of the Land: 
for not only they but all that had born 
Arms. for the King were at that time in 
very great danger of their Lives. For it 
was put to the queſtion by the Army at a 
Councel of War, whether they ſhould be 
all Maſſacred or no, where the Noes car- 
ried it, but by two Voices. Laſtly, March 
the 24th, they put the Major of London 
out of his Office, fined him 2000 /. dif. 
franchiſed him, and condemned him to two 
months Impriſonment in the Tower , for 
refuſing to proclaim the ACt for aboliſhing 
the Kingly Power. And thus ended the 
year 1648, and the Monthly Faſt ; God 
having granted that which they faſted for, 
the Death of the King, and the Poſſeſſion 
of his Inheritance. By theſe their Procee- 
dings they had already loſt the Hearts of 
the generality of the People, and had no- 
thing to truſt to but the Army, which was 
. not 3n thejr power, but in Cromre/'s, who 
Acver 
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never failed, when there was occaſion, to 
put them upon all Exploits that might make 
them odious to the people, in order to his 
future diſſolving them,whenlſoever it ſhould 
conduce to his ends. 

In the beginning of 1649. the Scots diſ- 
contented with the Proceedings of the Rump 
againſt the late King, began to Levy Sol- 
diers, in order to a new Invaſion of Frg- 
land. The 1riſh Rebels, for want of time- 
ly reſiſtance trom England, were grown 
terrible; and the Engii/h Army at home 
infeted by the Adjutators, were caſting 
how to ſhare the Land amongſt the Godly, 
meaning themſelves; and ſuch others as 
they pleaſed, who were therefore called 
Levellers. Alſo the Rump for the preſent 
were not very well provided of Money, 
and therefore the firſt thing they did was, 
the laying of a'Tax upon the People of 
90000 /. a month, for the maintenance of 
the Army. 

B, Was it not one of their quarrels with 
the King ; That he had Levied Money 
without the conſent of the People in Parlia- 
ment. 

A. You may ſee by this what reaſon 
the Rump had to call it ſelf a Parliament ; 
for the Taxes impoſed by Parliament, were 
always underſtood to be by the Peoples con- 
ſent, and conſequently Legal, 

| To 
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To appeaſe the Scots, they ſent Meſſen- 
cers with flattering Letters to keep them 
trom engaging tor the preſent King ; but in 
vain; for they would hear nothing trom a 
Houſe of Commons ( as they called it ) at 
Weſtminſter withouta King and Lords. But 
they ſent Commiſſtoners to the King, to let 
him know what they were doing tor him : 
for they were reſolv'd to raiſe an Army of 
17000 Foot and 6000 Horſe, for theme 
ſelves. 

To relieve /reland the Rump had reſoly- 
ed to fend eleven Regiments thither out of 
the Army in England. This hap 'ned well 
for Cromwel : tor the Levelling Soldiers, 
which were in every Regiment many, and 
in ſome the major part, finding that in 
ſtead of dividing the Land at home, they 
were to venture their Lives in /reland, flat- 
ly denied to go; and one Regiment having 
caſhier'd their Collonel about Salbury, 
_ was marching to joyn with three Regt 
ments more of the tame Reſolution ; but 
both the General and Cromwe!l falling upon 
them at Burford, utterly defeated them, and 
ſoon after reduced the whole Army to 
their obedience. And thus another of the 
Impediments to Cromwel's Advancement 
was ſoon removed. This done they came 
to Oxford, and thence to London : and at 
Oxford, both the General and Cromwe/ ow 
made 
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made Do&tors of the Civil Law ; and at Low 
don teaſted and preſented by the City. 

B. Were they not firit made Maſters, and 
then DoCtors ? 

A. They had made themſelves already 
Maſters both of the Laws and Parliament. 
The Army being now obedient, the Rump 
ſent over thoſe eleven Regiments into Jre- 
land under the Command of Dr. Cromwel, 
intituled Governour of that Kingdom, the 
Lord Fairfax being ſtill General of all the 
Forces, both here and there. | 

The Marqueſs ( now Duke ) of Or- 
mond was the King's Lieutenant of 7reland, 
and the Rebels had made a Confederacy a- 
mongſt themſelves, and theſe Confederates 
had made a kind of League with the Licute- 
nant, wherein they agreed upon liberty 
given them in the exerciſe of their Religi- 
on, to be faithful to, and aſſiſt the King. 
To theſe alſo were joyned ſome Forces raiſ- 
ed by the Earls of Caſtlehaven, and Clanri- 
w > 4 and my Lord 7nchiquin ; fo that they 
were the greateſt united ſtrength in the 
Iſland : but there were amongſt them a 
great many other Papiſts, that would by 
no means ſubject themſelves to Proteſtants, 
and theſe were called the Nuatio's Party, 
as the other were called the Confederate 
Party. Theſe Parties not agreeing, and the 
Confederate Party having broken their _ 
ticles, 
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ticles, the Lord-Lieutenant ſeeing them 
ready to beſiege him in Dublin, and not a- 
ble to defend it, did, to preſerve the Place 
for the Proteſtants, ſurrender it to the Par- 
liament of England, and came over to the 
King at that time, when he was carried from 
place to place by the Army. From Eng- 
land he went over to the Prince, now King, 
reſiding then at Pars. 

But the Confederates affrighted with the 
News that the Rump was ſending over an 
Army thither, defir'd the Prince by Letters 
to ſend back my Lord of Ormond, engag- 
ing themſelves to ſubmit abſolutely to the 
King's Authority, and to obey my Lord of 
Ormond as his Lieutenant. And hereupon 
he was ſent back, this was about a year be- 
fore the going over of Cromwel, 

In which time by the Diſſentions in 7re- 
land between the Confederate Party , and 
the Nuntio's Party, and diſcontents about 
Command, this, otherwiſe ſufficient power, 
effefted nothing, and was at laſt deteated, 
Auguſt the ſecond, by a Sally out of Dub- 
lin, which they were beſieging. Within a 
few days after arrived Cromwel, who with 
extraordinary diligence, and horrid execu- 
tions, in leſs than a twelvemonth that he 
ſtayed there, ſubdued in a manner the 
whole Nation, having killed, or extermi- 
nated a great part of them, and _ his 

ON- 
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Son-in-law 7reton to ſubdue the reſt. But 
treton dyed there ( before the buſineſs was 

uite done) of the Plague. This was one 
ſtep more towards Cromwe/'s exaltation to 
the Throne. 

B. What a miſerable condition was J7re- 
land reduced to by the Learning of the Ro- 
man, as well as Exgland wasby the Learning 
of the Presbyterian Clergy. 

A. In the latter end of the preceding 
year, the King was come from Pars to the 
Hague : and ſhortly after came thither from 
the Rump their Agent Doriſlaus Door of 
the Civil Law, who had been employed in 
the drawing up of the Charge againſt the 
late King : but the firſt night he came, as 
he was at Supper, a Company of Cava- 
liers , near a dozen, entred his Chamber, 
killed him, and got away. . Not long after 
alſo their Agent at Madrid, one Aſcham, 
one that had written in defence of his Ma- 
ſters, was killed in the fame manner. A» 
bout this time came out two Books, one 
written by Salmaſius a Presbyterian , a- 
gainſt the Murder of the King , another 
written by Milton, an Engliſh Independent, 
in anſwer to it. 

B. I have ſeen them both. They are 
very good Latin both, and hardly to be 
ju which is better, and both very ill 
reaſoning , hardly to be judged _—_ 

worſe; 


worſe ; like two Declamations Pro and Coy, 
made for exerciſe only in a Rhetorick School 
by one and the fame Man. So like is a Pref. 
byterian to an Independent. | 

A. In this year the Rump did not much 
at home ; ſave that in the beginning they 
made England a Free State by an Aft which 
runs thus. Be it enacted and declar'd by 
this preſent Parliament, and by the Au- 
thority thereof; That the People of Exg- 
land, and all the Dominions and Territo- 
ries thereunto belonging, are, and ſhall 
be, and are hereby conſtituted , made and 
- "Hogs a Common-wealth and Free State, 

Co 

B. What did they mean by a Free State 
and Common-wealth 2 Were the People no 
longer to be ſubje&t to Laws? . They could 
not mean that : for the Parliament meant 
to govern them by their own Laws, and 
puniſh ſuch as broke them. Did they mean 
that England ſhould nor be ſubje& to any 
Forreign Kingdom or Common-wealth 2 
. That needed not be enacted, ſeeing there 
Was no King nor People pretended to be 
their Maſters. What did they. mean 
then ? | 

A. They meant that neither this King, 
hor any King, nor any fingle perſon, but 
only that they themſelves would be the 
Peoples Maſters, and would have et it 

| down 
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down in thoſe plain words, if the Peo- 
ple could have been cozned with words 
intelligible, as caſily as with words not in- 
telligible. : 

After this they gave one another Mo- 
ney and Eſtates out ot the Lands and Goods 
of the Loyal Party. They enacted alſo 
an Engagement to be taken by every man, 
in theſe words : Tou ſhall promiſe to be true 
and faithful to the Common-wealth of England, 
as it is now eſtabliſhed, without King, or Houſe 
of Lords. 

They baniſhed alſo from within 2o Miles 
of London all the Royal Party, forbidding 
alſo every one of them to depart more than 
five Miles from his Dwelling; houſe. 

B. They meant perhaps to have them 
ready, if need were, for a Maſſacre. But 
what did the Scors in this time 2 

A. They were conſidering of the Officers 
of the Army, which they were Levying 
for the King, how they might exclude trom 
Command all ſuch as had loyally ſerv'd his 
Father, and all Independents, and all fuch 
as commanded in Duke Hamilton's Army ; 
and theſe were the main things that paſled 
this year. 

The Marqueſs of Montroſſe, that in the 
year 1645. had, with a few men, and in 
little time, done things almoſt incredible 
againſt the late King's Enemies in aye 
an 
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landed now again in the beginning of the 
year 1650. in the North of Scotland, with 
Commiſſion from the preſent King, hoping 
to do him as good Service, as he had for- 
merly done his Father: but the Caſe was 
altered ; for the Scotch Forces were then in 
England in the Service of the Parliament; 
whereas now they were in Scotland, and 
many more ( for their intended Invaſion) 
newly raiſed. Beſides the Soldiers which 
the Marqueſs brought over were few, and 
Forreigners, nor did the Highlanders come 
in to him as he expetted ; in ſo much as he 
was ſoon defeated, and ſhortly after taken, 
and ( with more ſpightful uſage than re- 
venge requir'd ) executed by the Covenan- 
ters at Edenburgh May 2. 

B. What good could the King expe& 
from joyning with theſe men, who during 
the Treaty, diſcovered ſo much malice to 
him in one of his beſt Servants 2 

A. No doubt ( their Church-men being 
then prevalent ) they would have done as 
much to this King, as the Engliſh Parlia» 
ment had done to his Father, it they could 
have gotten by it that which they fooliſhly 
aſpir'd to, the Goverament of the Nation. 
I do not believe that the Independents were 
worſe than the Presbyterians : both the one 
and the other were reſfolvd to deſtroy 

whatſoever ſhould ſtand in the ml to 
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their Ambition : but neceſſity made the 
King paſs over both this, and many other 
Indignities from then1, rather than ſut- 
ſer the purſuit of his Right in England 
to cool, and be little better than extin- 
guiſhed., | | | 

B. Indeed | believe a Kingdom, if tuf- 


'fered to become an old Debt, will hardly 


ever be recover'd: Beſides the King was 
ſure, whereſoever the Vicory lighted, he 
could loſe nothing in the War, but Ene. 
mies. | | 

A. About the time of Montroſe his death, 
which was in May, Cromwel was yet.in Ire- 
land, and his work unfiniſhed : but finding, 
or by his Friends advertiſed, that his pre- 
ſence in the Expedition now preparing a- 
gainſt the Scots would be neceſſary to his 
deſign, ſent to the Rump to know their 
pleature concerning his retura :. but for 
all that, he knew, or thought it was not 
neceſſary to ſtay for their Anſwer , but 
came away, and arrivd at London the fixth 
of Fune following, and was welcomed by 
the Rump. Now had General Fairfax 


( who was truly what he — to e 
'd by the 


Presbyterian Miniſters here, that he refus'd 
to fight againſt the Brethren in Scotland ; 
nor did the Rump, nor Cromwel go about 
to redtific his Conſcience in that Point ; ot 

< and 
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thus Fairfax laying down his Commiſſion, 
Cromwel was now made General of all the 
Forces 1n England and Treland ; which was * 
another Step. to the Sovereign Power. 

B. Where was the King ? 

A. In Scotland newly come over. He | 
landed in the North, and was honourably 
conducted to Edenburgh, though all things 3 
were not yet well agreed on between the 
Scots and him : for thongh he had yielded 2 
to as hard Conditions, as the late King had 
yielded to in the Ifle of W1zht, yet they had 
{till fomewhar to add, till the King endu- 
ring no more, departed from*them to- ? 
wards the North again. But they ſent ? 
Meſlengers after him to pray him to re- 
turn, but they furniſhed theſe Meſſengers ? 
with ſtrength enough to bring him back, 
if he ſhould have refuſed. In fine, they 
agreed, but would not ſuffer either the 
King, or any Royaliſt, to have Command ? 
in the Army. 

B. The ſum of all is, the King was there 
a Priſoner. 

A. Cromwel from Barwick ſends a Decla- 
ration to the Scors, telling them he had no ? 
quarrel againſt the People of Scot/and ; but 
againſt the Malignant Party, 'that had 
brought in the King, to the diſturbance of 
the Peacc between the two Nations; and 
that he was willing, either by Conference 
y 0 
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to give and receive fatisfattion , or to des 
cide the Juſtice of the Cauſe by Battle. To 
which the Scots anſwering, declare ; That 
they will not proſecute the King's Intereſt 
before, and without his acknowledgment 
of the fins of his Houſe, and his tormer 
ways, and ſatisfaction given to God's Peos 
ple in both Kingdoms. Judge by this, 
whether the preſent King were not in as 
bad a condition here, as his Father was 
in the hands of the Presbyterians of Eng- 
land, | | 

B. Presbyterians are every where the 
fame : they would fain be abſolute Gover- 
nours of all they converle with, and have 
nothing to plead for it, but that where 
they _ tis God that Reigns, and no 
where elſe : but I obſerve one ſtrange De- 
mand, that the King ſhould acknowledge 
the fins of his Houſe ; for I thought it had 
been certainly held by all Divines, that no 
man was bound to acknowledge any man's 
ſins, but his own. 

A. The King having yielded to all that 
the Church requird, the Scots proceeded 
in their intended War. Cromwe/ marched 
on to Edenburgh, provoking them all he 
could to Battle, which they declining, and 
Proviſions growing ſcarce in the Engliſh 
Army , Cromwel retird to Dunbar , de- 
ſpairing of fucceſs; and intending by Sea 
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or Land to get back into E»z/and, © And 
ſuch was the Condition, which this General 
Cromwe! ſo much magnified for Conduct, 
had brought his Army to; that all his 
Glories had ended in Shame and Puniſh- 
ment, if Fortune, and the faults of his E- 
nemies - had not relieved him. For as he 
retir'd the Scots followed him cloſe all the 
way, till within a Mile of Dw#bar. There 
is a ridge of Hills, that from beyond Eden- 
burgh goes winding, to the Sea, and<croſles 
the High-way between Dunbar and Bar- 
wick, at a Village called Copperſpeith, where 
the paſſage is ſo difficult, that had rhe Scots 
ſent timely thither a very few men to 
guard it, the Eng/1ſh could never have got- 
ten home. For the Scots :kept the Hills, 
and nceded not have fought, but upon great 
advantage, and were almoſt two to one. 
Cromwel/s Army was at the fbot,, of thoſe 
Hills, on the North fide ; and. there .was a 
great Ditch or- Channel of a Torrent be- 
tween the Hills and it;.-ſo that. he could 
never have get home by Land, nor with- 
out utter ruine of the Army attempted to 
Ship it ; nor have ſtayed where he was ſor 
want of Proviſions. Now Cromwel knows 
ing the Paſs was free, and commanding,a 
good Party of Horle and Foot to poſlels 
it ; it was neceſſary for the Sco?s to let them 
go, whom they. bragged they had ——_—_— 
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ed, or elſe to fight ; and therefore with the 
beſt of their Horſe charged the Engliſh, and 
made them at firſt to ſhrink a little : but the 
Engliſh Foot coming on, the Scots were put 
to flight; and the flight of the Horſe hin- 
dered the Foot from engaging, who there- 
fore fled, as did alſo the reſt of their 
Horſe. Thus the folly of the. Scottiſh 
Commanders brought all their odds to an 
even Lay , between two ſmall and equal 
Parties ; wherein Fortune gave the Viftory 
to the Eng/iſh, who were not many more 
in number than thoſe that were killed and 
taken Priſoners of the Scots, and the Church 
loſt their Canon, Bag and Baggage, with 
10000 Arms, and almoſt their whole Ar- 
my. The reſt were got together by L/ly 
to Sterling. £ 
B. This Vitory happened well for the 
King; for had the Scots been Vidtors, the 
Presbyterians both here. and there would 
have domineecr'd again, and the King been 
in the fame condition his Father was in 
at New-Caf#le, in the hands of the Seotti/Þ 
Army. For in purſuit of this Victory, 
the Exgli(h at laſt brought the Scots to a 
pretty good habit of obedience for the 
King , whenſoever he ſhould recover his 

Right. 
A. In purſuit of this Viftory the Eng/iſþ 
marched to Edenbargh, quitted þy the Scots, 
T 3 torti- 
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fortified Leith, and took in all the Strength 
and Caſtles they thought fit, on this tide 
the Frith, which now was become the 
Bound betwixt the two Nations : and the | 
Scotch Eccleſtaſticks began to know them- 
ſelves better, and 'refolv'd in their new 
Army, which they meant to raiſe, to ad- 
mit ſome of the Royaliſts into Command, 
 Cromwel from Edenbargh marched towards 
Sterling, to provoke the Enemy to fight ; 
but finding danger in it, returnd to Eder» 
burgh, and beſieged the Caſtle. In the 
mean time he ſent a Party into the Weſt of 
Scotland to ſuppreſs Straughan and Kerr, 
two great Presbyterians, that were there 
Levying of Forces for their new Army. 
And in the ſame time the Scors Crowned 
the King at Schone. | | 
The reſt of this year was ſpent in Sco/- 
land, on Cromwel's part, in taking of E- 
denburgh Caſtle, and in attempts to pals 
the Frith, or any other ways to get over 
fo the Scottiſh Forces ; and on the Scots 
part in haſtening their Leyies for the 
North. 
B. What did the Rump at home during 
this time ? 
A. They voted Liberty of Conſcience to 
the Sectarics; that is, they pluckt out the 
Sting of the Presbytery, which conſiſted 
in a ſevere impoſing of odd Opinions = 
the 
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the People,, impertinent to: Religion, buf 
conducing to the advancement of the power 
of the Presbyterian Miniſters. Alſo they 
Levied more Soldiers, and gave the Com- 
mand of them to Harriſon, now made Ma- 
jor-General , a Fifth-monarchy-man ; and 
of theſe Soldiers two Regiments of Horſe 
and one of Foot were raiſed by the Fifth- 
-monarchy-men-, and other SeCtaries, in 
thankfulnefs for this their Liberty from 
the Presbyterian Tyranny. Alſo they pul- 
led down. the late King's Statue in the Ex- 


change ; and in; the Nick where it ſtood, 


cauſed to! be written theſe words. Ext 
Tyrannus Regym ultimus, QC. 

B. What good did that do them, and why 
did they- not. pull down the Statues of all 
the reſt of the Kings ? 


i, .4. What account can be given of Acti- 
- ons that' proceed not. from reaſon , but 
ſpight, "and fuch like paſſions 2 Beſides this, 


they: receiv d' Ambaſladors from Portugal 


; and from Spaiy, acknowledging their Power. 
_ And in the; very end of the year they pre- 


pared Ambaſſadors to the Netherlands to 

offer them friendſhip. All they did be-' 

_ was perſecuting and executing of Roy- 
iſts. 

In the beginning of the year 1651. Ge- 
neral - Deaz arrived in Scotland; and on the 
11th of April the Scottiſh Parliament afſem- 

T 4 bled, 
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bled, and made certain As, in order to a 
better uniting of themſelves, and better 0- 
bedience to- the King, who was now at 
Sterling, with the Scottiſh Forces he had, 
expecting more now in Levying. Crom- 
wel from Edenburgh went divers times to- 
wards Sterling to provoke the Scots to 
fight. There was no Ford there to pals 
over his Men ; at laſt Boats being come 
from London and New-Caſtte, Collonel O- 
verton (though it were long firſt, for it 
was now fav ) tranſported 1400 Foot of 
his own, 'Befides another Regiment of Foot, 
and four Troops of Horſe, and' intrencht 
himſelf at North-ferry on thie other ſide, and 
before any, help could come from Sterling, 
- Major-General Lambert alſo was got over 
with as many more. *By this time Sir Fohn 
" Browne was come to oppoſe them with 
4500 Men, whom the Engliſh there defeat- 
ed, killin& bout 2096, and"taking Priſo- 
ners 1609; This done, and 'as thuch more 
of the' any tranſported, as was thought 
fit, Crowe" romes before 'S?. ' John/tows, 
- (from whence the Sct2gu Parliament, up- 
- on the news of his paſſing ths'#r:th,” was 
' removed to rao and ſummons it ; and 

the ſame day' had news brought him that 


the King was marching from Sterling to- 
wards England; which was true; but not- 
| withſtanding the King was three days 

TY 45 march 
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march before him, he reſolved to have 
the Town, before he followed him ; and 
accordingly had it the next day , by Sur- 
ne What hopes had the King 

B. What ho the King in comin 
into England , Neving before and behind 
him none, at leaſt none Armed, but his E- 
nemues 2 | 

A. Yes; there was before him the City 
of London,which generally hated the Rump, 
and might eaſily be reckoned for 20000 
well Armed Soldiers; and moſt men be- 
liev'd they would. take his pazt, had he 
come near the City. 

B. What probability was there of that 2 
Do you think the Rump was not ſure of 
the Service -of the Major, and thoſe that 
had command of the City Militia > And 
if they had been really the- King's Friends, 
what need had they to ſtay for his coming 
up to. Londou > . They might have ſeized the 
Rump, if they had pleasd, which had no 

ſibility of defending themſelves ; ar 
caſt they might have turned them out of 
the Houſe. 

A. This they did not ; but on the con- 
trary permitted the recruiting of Cromwe/'s 
Army, and the raiſing of Men to keep the 
Country from coming into the King. The 
King began his March from Sterling the laſt 
of July, and Ang»ſt the 22d came to Wor- 
er 
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ceſter by the way of Carliſle, with'a weary 
Army. of about. 13000, whom Cromwel/ 
followed, and joyning with the new Le- 
vies, environ'd Worceſter with 40000, and 
on the third: of September utterly defeat- 
ed the King's Army. Here Duke Hamit- 
ws Brother of him that was beheaded, was 
ain. 

B. What became of the King 2 

A. Night, coming on, before the City 
was quite: taken, he left it, it being: dark, 
and none of the Enemies Horſe within the 
Town to follow him, the plundering Foot 
having kept the Gates ſhut; leſt the Horſe 
ſhould enter. and have a ſhare of the. Boo- 
"ty. [The King before morning got into 
Warwick-ſhire 2 5 Miles from Worceſter, and 
there lay diſguis'd a while, and afterwards 
went up and. down in. great danger of be- 
ing difcover'd, till at laſt he got over into 
France from: Brighthem(ted in Suſſex. 

B. When Cromwe! was gone, What was 
farther done 1n Scotland ? 

A. Licutenant-General Monk, whom 
Cromwel left there with 7000, took Ster- 
ling Augnſt 14th, by Surrender, and Dundee 
the third. of September, by Storm, becauſe 
it reſiſted ;-this the Soldiers plundered, and 
had good Booty, becauſe the Scots for ſafe- 
ty had ſent”. thither their moſt precious 
Goods from Edenburgh and St. Johnſtons. 

He 
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He took likewiſe by Surrender Aberdeen, 
and. ( the place where the Scottz/þ Miniſters 
firſt learned to play the fools ) St. Andrews. 
Alſo in the Highlands Collpnel Alurtd 
took a- knot of Lords and Gentlemen, viz. 
four Farls, and four Lords, and above twen- 
ty Knights and Gentlemen, whom he ſent 
Priſoners into England. So that there was 
nothing more to be feard from Scotland ; 
all the trouble of the Rump, . being to re- 
ſolve what they ſhould do with it. At 
laſt they refolv'd to unite and incorporate 
it into one Common-wealth' with. England 
and Treland. And to that end ſent thither 
St. Johns, Vane, and other Commiſſioners 
to offer them this Union by publick De- 
claration, and to warn them to chooſe their 
Deputies of Shires, and Burgeſles of Towns, 
and ſend them to Weſtminſter. 

B. This was a very great favour. 

A. T think fo: and yet it was by many 
of the Scots, eſpecially by the Miſters, 
andother Presbyterians, retus'g,.;The Mi- 
niſters had given way: to.,.the Levying of 
Money for the payment of the Eng/iſh Sol- 
diers ; but to comply with the Declaration 
of the Engli/þ Commiſſioners they abſolute- 
ly forbad. 

B. Methinks this contributing to the pay 
of their Conquerors was ſome mark of ſervi- 
tude; whereas entring into the Union made 
them 
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them free, and gave them equal priviledge 
with the Engliſh. 

A. The Cauſe why they refus'd the Uni- 
on, rendred by the Presbyterians them» 
ſelves, was this ; That it drew with it a Sub. 
ordination of the Church to the Ciyil State 
in the things of Chriſt. 

B. This is a downright Declaration to 
all Kings and Common-wealths in general, 
that a Presbyterian Miniſter will be a true 
Subje& to none of them in the things of 
Chriſt, which things what they are, they 
will be Judges themſelves. What have we 
then gotten by our deliverance from the 
Pope's Tyranny, it theſe petty men ſuc- 
ceed in the place of it, that have nothing 
in them that can be beneficial to the Pub- 
lick, except their filence 2 For their Learn- 
ing, it amounts to no more than an imper- 
fect knowledge of Greek and Latin, and an 
acquird readineſs in the Scripture-Lan- 
guage, with a Geſture and Tone ſuitable 
thereunto ; but of Juſtice and Charity 
( the Manners of Religion) they have nei- 
ther knowledge, nor praCtice, as is mani- 
feſt by the Stories ] have already told you : 
Nor do they diſtinguiſh between the Godly 
and the Ungodly, but by conformity of De- 
gn in Men of Judgment, or by repetition 
of their Sermons in the common ſort of 
People. 

/ A. But 
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B. But this ſullenneſs of the Scots was to * 
no purpoſe : for they at Weſtminſter enatted 
the Union of the two Nations, and the abo- 
lition of Monarchy in Scot/and, and ordain- 
ed puniſhment for thoſe that ſhould tranſ- 
greſs that ACt. 

B. What other buſineſs did the Rump 
this year ? 

A.. They ſent . St. Fohns and Strickland 
Ambaſſadors to the Zagwe, to offer League 
to the United Provinces, who had Audience 
March the third. St. Fohns in a Speech ſhew- 
ed thoſe States what advantage they might 
have by this League in their Trade and Na- 
vigations, by»-the uſe of the Exg/iſh Ports 
and Harbors. The Dutch, though t 
ſhewed no preat forwardneſs in the buſineſs, 
yet appointed Commiſſioners to treat with 
them about it. But the People were gene- 
rally againſt it, calling the Ambaſſadors and 
their Followers (as they were ) Traitors 
and; Murderers, and made ſuch Tumults a- 
bout their Houſe, that their Followers durſt 
not go.abroad, till the States had quieted 
them. The Rump advertisd hereof, pre- 
ſently recall'd them. The: Compliment 
which Sz. Fohns gave to the Commiſſioners 
at their taking leave is worth your hearing, 
Tou have, ſaid he, an Eye upon the event of 
the Afﬀairs of Scotland, and therefore do re- 
fuſe the friendſhip we have offered. Now I 


can 


can aſſure you, many in the Parliament were 
of opinion, that we ſhould not have ſent any 
Ambaſſadors to you, till we had ſuperated 
thoſe - matters between them and that King, 
and then expetted your Ambaſſadors to us. 
I now perceive our error, and that thoſe Gen- 
tlemen were in the Right. Ina ſhort time 
you ſhall ſee that buſineſs ended; and then 
you will come and ſeek what we have freely of- 
fered, when it ſhall perplex you that you 
have refuſed our proffer. 

B, St. Johns was not ſure that the Scot- 
tiſh buſineſs would end as it did. For 
though the Scots were beaten at Dunbar, 
he could not be ſure of the event of their 
entring England, which happened after- 
ward, 

A. But he gueſsd well: for within a 
Month atter the Battle at WorceFer an A& 
paſſed , forbidding the Importing of Mer- 
chandiſe in other than Eng/iſh Ships. The 
Engliſh allo moleſted their Fiſhing upon our 
Coaſt. They alſo many times ſearched their 
Ships, ( upon occaſion of our War with 

rance) and made ſome of them Prize. 
And then the Dutch ſent their Ambaſſadors 
hicker to deſire what they before refuſed ; 
but partly alſo to inform themſelves what 
Naval Forces the Enetiſh had ready , and 
how the People here were contented with 
the Government, 

B. How 
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B. How ſped they 2 
A. The Rump ſhewed now as little de- 
fire of Agreement as the Dutch did then'; 
{ſtanding upon Terms never likely to be 
granted. Firſt; for the fiſhing on the Exg- 
liſh Coaſt, that they ſhould *not have i 
without paying for it. Secondly, that the 
Engliſh ſhould have free Trade trom Mzd- 
dleburgh to Antwerp, as they had before 
their Rebellion againſt the King of Spazn. 
Thirdly, they demanded amends for the 
old ( but never to be forgotten) buſineſs 
of Amboyna : So that the War was already 
certain, though the Seaſon kept them from 
Action till the Spring following. The 
true Quarrel on the E»g/i/h part was, that 
their profer'd friendſhip was ſcorn'd , and 
their Ambaſſadors affronted : On the Dutch 
=p was , their greedineſs to engroſs all 

raffique, and a talſe eſtimate of our and 
their own ſtrength. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Re- 
liques of the War, both in Z7reland and 
Scotland, were not negle&ed, though thofe 
Nations were not fully pacified till two 
—_ aſter, The perſecution alſo of Roya- 
iſts ſtill continued, amongſt whom was be- 
headed one Mr. Love, for holding corre- 
ſpondencewith the King. 

B. I had thought a Presbyterian Mint- 
fier , whiltt he was ſuch, could net be'a 
Roya- 
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Royaliſt, becauſe they think - their Aſſem- 
bly have the Supream Power in the things 
of Chriſt ; and by conſequence they are m 
England ( by a Statute) Traitors. 

A. You may think fo ſtill : for though 
I call'd Mr. Love a Royaliſt, I meant -it 
only for that one AQ, for which he was 
condemn'd. It was he, who during the 
Treaty at ©xbridge, preaching before the 
Commiſſioners there, faid, it was as poſſi- 
ble for Heaven and Hell, as for the King 
and Parliament to agree. Both he and the 
reſt of the Presbyterians are and were Ene- 
mies to the King's Enemies, Cromwel and 
his Fanaticks, for their own, not for the 
King's ſake. Their Loyalty was like that 
of Sir Jobn Hotham's, that kept the King 
out of Z«/, and afterwards would have 
betrayed the ſame to the Marqueſs of New- 
Caſtle. Theſe Presbyterians therefore can- 
not be rightly called Loyal, but rather dou- 
bly perfidious, unleſs you think, that as two 
Negatives make an Affirmative,ſo two Tres: 
ſons make Loyalty. 

This year alſo were.reduced to the obedi- 
ence of the Rump the Iſlands of Scilly 
Man, and the Barbades, and St. Chriſtophers. 
One thing fell out that they liked not, which 
was, that Cromwe/ gave them warning to 
determine their ſitting, according to the Bill 
for Tricnnial Parliaments; 

| | B. That 
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".B. That I think indeed was hath, 
- A. In the year 1652. May the 14th be- 
gan the Dutch War'in this manner. Three 
Dutch Men of War, with divers Mer- 
chants from the Straights being diſcover- 
&d- by one Captain Toung, who comtnand- 
ed ſome Engliſh Frigats , the faid Towng 
ſent to- their Admiral to bid him ſtrike his 
Flag, (a thing uſually done in ackftowledg; 
ment of the Eng/;ſþ Dominion in the nar- 
row Seas ) which — — he did. Then 
came'up the Vice-Admiral, and beihg cal- 
led to as the other was, to take down” his 
Flag'; he anſwered plainly, he would not: 
but after the exchange of tour or five Broad- 
 fides, and miſchiet done, on. either part, 
he took it down : but Captain' Towng de- 
manded alſo, either the Vice-Admiral him. 
ſelf, or his Ship, to make good the damage 
already ſuſtained ; to which the Vice-Ad- 
- miral anſwer, that. he had taken in his 
Flag, but would .defend himſelf and his 
Ship. one © Captain Towng conſult- 
ing with the Captains of” his. other Ships, 
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the beginning of the War, in this time 
of Treaty, ſhould be charged upon himſelf, 
and'night alſo coming on, thought fit to pro: 
ceed no-farther. 
eB. The War certainly began at this time 
but who began it? FO 


A. This 


y 
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A. The Dominion of . the Seas belong- 
ing to the Engliſh, there can be no queſti- 
on but the Dutch began it: and that the 
faid Dominion belonged to- the Engliſh, it 
was confeſſed at firſt by the Admiral him- 
ſelf peaceably, and at laſt by the Vice-Ad- 
miral, taking in their Flags. 

About a tortnight after, there happened 
another Fight upon the like occaſion. Yar 
Tromp with 42 Men of Mar came to the 
back of Goodwin-Sands, Major Bourne be- 
ing then with a few of the Parliaments Ships 
in the Downs, and Blake with the reſt far- 
ther Weſtward ) and ſent two Captains of 
his to Bourne, to excule his coming thither. 
To whom Bourne returnd this Anſwer, 
That the Meſſage was civil , but that it 
might appear real he ought to depart. So 
Tromp departed, meaning (now Bourne was 
latisfied ) to ſail towards Bake, and he did 
ſo ; bur ſo did alſo Bourne, far fear of the 
worſt. When 7romp and Blake were near 
one another, Blake made a Shot over 
Tromp's Ship, as a warning to him to take 
in his Flag. This he did thrice, and then 
Tromp gave him a Broad-ſide, and fo began 
the Fight, ( at thebeginning whereof Bourne 
came in) and hJaited trom two a Clock ill 
night, the Exg/i/h having the better, and thg 
Fhg, as before making the Quarrel. 


B. What 
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B. What needs there, when both Na- 
tions were heartily refolv'd to fight, to 
ſtand ſo much upon this Compliment. of 
who ſhould begin ? For as to the gaining of 
Friends and Confederates thereby, I think 
it wasin vain ; ſeeing Princes and States 1n 
ſuch occaſions look not much upon the Ju- 
ſtice of their Neighbours, but upon their 
own Concernment in the Event: 

A. It is commonly ſo; but in this Caſe 
the Dutch knowing the Dominion of the 
harrow Seas to be a gallant Title, and en- 
vyed by all the Nations that reach' the 
Shore, and conſequently - they were 
likely to oppoſe it, did wiſely enough in 
making this Point the ſtate of the Qyar- 
rel. After this Fight, the Datch Ambat 
ſadors reſiding in, England , ſent a Paper 
to the Councel of State, wheyein they ſti- 
led this laſt Encounter a raſh Aftion, and 
affirmed it was done without the know- 
ledge, and againſt the Will of their Lords 
the States-General, and defir'd them that 
nothing might be done upon it in heat, 
which might become irreparable. The Par- 
liament hereupon voted ; firſt , That the 
States-General ſhould pay the Charges they 
were at, and for the damages they ſuſtain- 
ed upon this occaſion. 2. That this being 
paid, there ſhould be a Ceſffation of all Ats 
of Hoſtility, and a mutual Reſtitution « 

U 2 
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all Ships and Goods taken. 3. And both 
thefe agreed to, that there ſhould be made 
a League between the two Common- 
wealths. Theſe Votes were ſent to the 
Dutch Ambaſſadors in anſwer of the ſaid 
Paper ; but with a Preamble ſetting forth 
the former kindneſſes of Eng/and to the Ne- 
therlands, and ttking notice of their new 
Fleet of 150 Men of War, without any o- 
ther apparent Deſign than the deſtruction 
of the Engliſh Fleet. 

B. What anſwer made the Dutch to 
this? : 

A. None. 7Tromp failed preſently into 
Zealand, and Blake with 70 Men of War 
ro the Orkney lands, to ſeize their Buſles, 
and to wait for five Dutch Ships from the 
Eaſt-Indies. And Sir George Aſcue newly 
returned from the Barbadves, came into the 
Downs with « 5 Men of War, where he was 
commanded to ſtay for a Recruit out of the 
Thames. 

Tromp being recruited now to 120 Sail, 
made account to get in between Sir George 
Aſcue and the mouth of the River, but was 
hindered ſo long by contrary Winds, that 
the Merchants calling for his Convoy, he 
could ſtay 'no longer, and ſo he went back 
into Zo//axd, and rhence to Orkney, where 
he met with the ſaid five Ea/t-India Ships, 
and ſent them home. And then he endea- 

voured 
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voured to engage with Blake, but a ſud- 
den Storm forced him to Sea, and fo dif. 
ſipated his Fleet, that only 42 came home 
in Body, the reſt ſingly, as well as they: 
could. Blake alſo came home, but went 
firſt to the Coaſt of Z/o//and with goo Rri-., 
ſoners, and ſix Men of War taken, which 
were part of twelve which he found and 
took guarding their Buſſes. This was the 
firſt bout after the War declar'd. 

In Auguſt following there happened a 
Fight between de Ruztter the Admiral of 
Zealand, with 50 Men of War, and Sir 
George Aſcue , near Plimouth , with 40, 
wherein Sir George had the better, and 
might have got an intire Victory, had the 
whole Fleet engaged. Whatſoever was the 
matter, the Rump (though they reward-' 
ed him ) never more employed him after 
his return, in their Scrvice at Sea: but vo- 
ted, for the year to come, three Generals, 
Blake that was ohe already, and Dean, and 
Monk. 

About this time the Arch-Duke Leopold 
beſieging Dunkirk, and the French ſending 
a Fleet to relieve it, General Blake light- 
ing on the French at Calas, and taking ſeven 
of their Ships, was cauſe of the Towns Sur 
render. | | 
In September they fought again, De Wit * 
and Ruitter commanding the Durch., and 
U3 Blake 
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Blake the Engliſh, and the Dutch were again 
worſted. 

Again in the end of November Yan 
Tromp with 80 Men of War, ſhewed him- 
ſelf at the back of Goodwin-Sands ; where 

_ Blyke, though he had with him but 4o, 
adventured to fight with him, and had 
much the worſt, and ( night parting the 
Fray ) retird into the River of Thames ; 
whilſt Yan Tromp keeping the Sea, took 
ſome inconſiderable Veſlels from the Eng- 
liſh, and thereupon ( as it was faid ) with 
a Childiſh vanity, hung out a Broom from 
the Main-top-maſt, ſignifying he meant }. 
to ſweep the Seas of all Ergliſh Ship- 

ing. 

F Afrer this, in February, the Dutch with 
Van Tromp were encountered by the Eng- 
liſÞ under Blake and Dean, near f re thaw. ; 
and had the worſt. And theſe were all 
the Encounters between them in this year, 
in the narrow Seas. They fought alſo 
once at Legorne, where the Dutch had the 
better. 

B. I ſee no-great odds yet on either fide, 
if there were any the Eng/i/þ had it. 

A. Nor did either of them e're the more 
incline to Peace. For the Hollanders, at- 
ter they had ſent Ambaſſadors into Dem- 
mark, Sweden, Poland, and the Fans- 
Towns, ( whence Tar and Cordage are u- 

| ſually 
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fually had ) to ſignifie the Declaration of 
the War, and to get them to their Party, 
recalled their Ambaſſadors from England ; 
and the Rump, without delay, gave them 
their parting Audience ; without abating a 
Syllable of their former ſevere Propoſitions. 
And preſently to maintain the War tor the 
next year, laid a Tax upon the People of 
120000 /. per Menſem. 

B. What was done in the mean time at 
home 2 

A. Cromwel was now quarreling ( the 


laſt and greateſt obſtacle to his Deſign ) 


the Rump. And to that end there came 


out daily from the Army Petitions, Ad- 
dreſſes, Remonſtrances, and other ſuch Pa- 

rs: ſome of them urging the Rump to 
diſſolve themſelves, and make way tor ano- 
ther Parliament. To which the Rump un- 
willing to yield, and not daring to refuſe, 
determined for the end of their fitting the 
fifth of November 1654. But Cromwel 
meant not to ſtay ſo long In the mean 
time the Army in Jreland was taking Sub- 
miſſions, and granting Tranſportations of 
the 7riſh, and condemning whom they 
pleas'd in a High Court of Juſtice ere&ed 
there for that purpoſe. Amongſt thoſe that 
were executed was hang'd Sir Phelim O- 
neale, who firſt began the Rebellion. 


U 4 In 
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In Scotland the Engliſh built ſome Cita- 

dels for the bridling of that ſtubborn Na- 
tion : and thus ended the year 1652, 

B. Come we then to the year 1653. 

A. Cromwell wanted now but one ſtep 
to the end of his Ambition, and that was 
to ſet his Foot upon the Neck of this Long 
Parliament, which he did 4pri/the 23d of 
this preſent year 1653. a time very leaſq- 
nable. For though the Dutch were not 
maſtered, yet they were much weakned;; 
and what with Prizes from the Enemy, and 
ſqueezing the Royal Party , the Treaſury 
was pretty full, and the Tax of 120000 {. 
a month began to come in; all which was 
his own in right of the Army. 

Therefore without more ado, attended 
by the Major-Generals Lambert and Harri 
on, and ſome other Officers, and as many 
Soldiers, as he thought fit, he went to rhe 
Parliament-houſe, and diſſolv'd them, turn- 
ed them out and locked up the doors, Ang 
for this Aftion he was more .applauded by 
the People, than for any of his Vitorics in 
the War, and the Parliament-men as much 
fcorned and derided. | 
.  B. Now that there Jo no Parliament, 
who had the SupreamP Las 

A. If.by- Power yog, mean the Right to 
govern, Bo body had. 3/9100 mean the 
upream Strength it was*acarly in _ 
SY Sexe Wes 
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wel, who was obeyed as General of all 
the Forces in England, Scotland and Tree 
land. 

B. Did he pretend that for Title ? 

A. No : but preſently after he invented 
a Title, which was this ; That he was -ne- 
ceſſitated for the defence of the Cauſe, for 
whieh at firſt the Parliament had taken up 
Arms ( that is to fay rebelled ) to have re- 
courſe to extraordinary Actions. You 
know the - pretence of the Long Parlia- 
ments Rebellion was Sal/us Populi, The 
ſafety of the Nation ' againſt a dangerous 
Conſpiracy of Papiſts, and a 'Malignant 
Party. at: home, and that every man is 
bound, as far as his Power extends, to pro- 
cure the fafety of the whole Nation, ( which 


rione but the Army were. able to do; and. 


the Parliament had hitherto negle&ed ) 
was it not then the General's Duty to do 
it2 Had he not therefore Right? For that 
Law of Salus Populi is direfted only to thoſe 
that have Power enough to defend the Peo- 
ple; that is, tothem that haye the Supream 
Power. 

B. Yes certainly, he had as good a Title 
as tha Long Parliament, But the Long Pars 
liament did repreſent the People; and it 
ſeems to me, To the Sovereign Power is 


eſſentially annexed to: the Repreſentative of 


the People. 
A. Yes 


4 
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A. Yes, if he that makes a Repreſenta- 
tive, that is, (in the preſent Caſe ) the 
King do call them together to receive the 
Sovereign Power, and he diveſt himſelf 
thereof ; otherwiſe not. Nor was ever the 
Lower Houſe of Parliament the Repreſen- 
tative of the whole Nation, but of the 
Commons only ; nor had that Houſe the 
power to oblige, by their Acts, or Ordinan- 
ces, any Lord, or any Prieſt. 

" B. Did Cromwe/ come in upon the only 
Title of Salus Popul ? | 

A. This is a Title that very few men 
underſtand. His way was to get the Su- 
pream Power confer'd upon him by Parlia- 
ment. Therefore he call'd a Parliament, 
and gave it the Supream Power, to the 


end that they ſhould give it to him again. 


Was not this witty ? Firſt therefore he 
publiſhed a Declaration of the Cauſes why 
he diſſolv'd the Parliament. The ſum 
whereof was, that in ſtead of endeavour- 
ing to promote the good of God's People, 
they endeavour'd ( by a Bill then ready 
to paſs ) to recruit the Houſe, and perpe- 
tuate their own Power. Next he conlttt- 
tuted a Councel of State oft his own*Crea- 
tures, to' be the Supream Authority of 


England; but no longer than till the next 


Parliament ſhould be called, and mer. 
Thirdly, he ſummoned 142 Perſons, ſuch 
as 
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as he himſelf, or his Truſty Officers made 
choice of : the greateſt part of whom were 
inſtructed what to do, obſcure Perſons, and 
moſt of them Fanaticks, though ſtiled by 
Cromwel men of approved fidelity and ho- 
neſty. To theſe the Councel of State ſur- 
rendred the Supream Authority, and not 
long after theſe men ſurrendred it to Crom- 
wel, July the fourth this Parliament met, 
and choſe for the Speaker one Mr. Rows, 
and called themſelves from that time for- 
ward the Parliament of Exg/and : but 
Cromwel, for the more ſurety, conſtituted 
alſo a Councel of State, not of ſuch petty 
fellows as moſt of theſe were, but of him- 
ſelf, and his principal Officers. Theſe did 
all the buſineſs, both publick and private, 
making Ordinances, and giving Audience 
to Forreign Ambaſſadors. But he had now 
more Enemies than before, Harriſon, who 
was the Head of the Fifth-monarchy-men, 
laying down his Commiſſion, did nothing 
but animate his Party againſt him ; for 
which afterwards he was impriſon'd. This 
* little Parliament in the mean time were 
making of AQts ſo ridiculous, and diſplea- 
ſing to the People, that it was thought he 
choſe them on purpoſe to bring all Ruling 
Parliaments into contempt, and Monarchy 
again into credit. | 
B. What As were theſe - 
A. One 
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A. One of them was; That all Marria- 
ges ſhould be made by a Juſtice of Peace, 
and the Banes asked three ſeveral days in 
the next Market : None were forbidden to 
be married by a Miniſter, but without a 
Juſtice of Peace the Marriage was to be 
void: So that divers wary Couples ( to 
be ſure of one another, howſoever they 
might repent it afterwards ) were marri- 
ed both ways. Allo they abrogated the 
Engagement, whereby no man was admit- 
ted to ſuc in any Court of Law, that had not 
taken it, that is, that had not acknowledg- 
ed the late Rump. 

B. Neither of theſe did any hurt to 
Cromwel. 

A. They were alſo in hand with an AQ 
to cancel all the preſent Laws and Law- 
Books, and to abs a new Code more ſui- 
table to the humor of the Fifth-monarchy- 
men ; of whom there were rhany in this 
Parliament, -Their Tenent being, that there 
ought none to be Sovereign, but King Feſus, 
nor any to govern under him , but the 
Saints. But their Authority ended before 
this At paſſed. 

B. What is this to Cromwel 2 

A. Nothing yet. But they were likewiſe 
upon an Aft, now almoſt ready for the Que- 
ſtion ; That Parliaments henceforward, one 
= the end of another, ſhould be perpe- 
tual, B. I 
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B. I underſtand not this, unleſs Parlia- 
ments can beget one another like Animals, 
or like the Phenix. 

A. Why not like the Phoenix 2 Cannot 
a Parliament at the day of their expira- 
tion ſend out Writs for a new one 2? 

B. Do you think they would not rather 
ſummon themſelves anew, and to fave the 
labour of coming again to Weſtminſter fit 
ſtill where they were 2 Or if they ſummoa 
the Country to make new Elections, and 
then diſſolve themſelves, by what Autho 
rity ſhall the People meet in their Country- 
Courts, there being no Supream Authority 
ſtanding ? | 

A. All they did was abſurd, though 
they knew not that, no nor this , whoſe 
Deſign was upon the Sovereignty , the 
Contriver of this A&, it ſeems, perceived 
not, but Cromwe/'s Party in the Houſe ſaw 
it well enough. And therefore, as ſoon 
as it was laid, there 1tood up one of the 
Members, and made a Motion, that fince 
the: Common-wealth was like to receive 
little benefit by their fitting, they ſhould 
diſſolve themſelves. Harriſon, and they 
of his Se&t, ' were troubled hereat, and 
made Speeches againſt it : but Cromwel's 
Party , of whom .the Speaker was one, 
left the Houſe, and with the Mace before 
them went to #/h1te-hall, and ———_— 
their 
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their Power to Cromwe! that had given it 
them. And fo he got the Sovereignty by 
an A&tcof Parliament, and within four 
days after, viz. December the I 6th, was 1n- 
ſtalled Prote&or of the three Nations, and 
took his Oath to obſerve certain Rules of 
governing, ingroſſed in Parchment , and 
read before him : The Writing was called 
the Inſtrument, 

B. What were the Rules he ſwore to ? 

A. One was to call a Parliament every 
third year, of which the firſt was to begin 
September the third following, 

B. I believe he was a little ſuperſtiti- 
ous in the choice of September the third, 
becauſe it was lucky to him in 1650. 
and 1651. at Dunbar, and Worceſter ; but 
he knew not how lucky the fame would 
be to the whole Nation in 1658. at White- 
hall. 

A. Another was; That no Parliament 
ſhould be diſſolved, till it had fitten five 
Months ; and thoſe Bills that they preſent- 
ed to him, ſhould be paſſed 'by him within 
twenty days, or elſe they ſhould paſs with- 
out him. 

A Third ; That he ſhould have a Coun- 
cel of State of not above 21, nor under 
13 ; and that upon the ProteCtors death 
this Councel ſhould meet, and before they 
parted chooſe a new Prote&or. There 
were 


| 
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were many more beſides, but not neceſſary 
to be inſerted. 

B. How went on the War againſt the 
Dutch ? 

A. The Generals tor the Engliſh were 
Blake, and Dean, and Monk, and Van Tromp 
for the Dutch, between whom was a Bat- 
tle fought the ſecond of June, ( which was 
a month before the beginning of this little 
Parliament ) wherein the Eng/i/h had the 
Victory, and drove the Enemies into their 
Harbors, but with the loſs of General 
Dean, ſlain by a Canon-ſhot. This Vi- 
Etory was great enough to make the Dutch 
ſend over Ambaſladors into Exg/and in og 
der to a Treaty; but in the mean time 
they prepared and put to Sea another 
Fleet, which likewiſe in' the*end of July 
was defeated by General Monk, who gor 
now a greater Victory than before: and 
this made the Dutch deſcend fo far as to 
buy their Peace with the payment of the 
charge of the War, and with the acknow- 
ledgment amongſt other Articles, that the 
Engliſh had the Right of the Flag. This 
Peace was concluded in March, being the 
end of this year : but not proclaimed till 
April; the Money (it ſeems) being not 
paid till then. 

The Dutch War being now ended, the 
Protector ſent his youngeſt Son Henry 

into 
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into. /re/and, whom alſo ſome time aftgr 
he made Lieutenant there ; and ſent Monk 
Lieutenant-General into Scotland, to k 
thoſe Nations in obedience. Nothing el 
worth remembring was done this year at 
home ; faving the diſcovery of a Plot of 
Royaliſts ( as was faid ) upon the Life of 
the Protettor, who all this while had In- 
telligence of the King's Deſigns froma Trai- 
tor in his Court, who afterwards was taken 
in the manner and killed. ] 

B.. How came he into ſo much truſt with 
with the King ? 

' A. He was the Son of a Collonel that 
as ſlain in the Wars on the late King's 
de. Beſides, he pretended Employment 

from the ging Loyal and Loving Subjedts 

here, to convey to his Majeſty Money, as 
they from time to time ſhould ſend him; 
and to make this credible, Cromwe/ him- 

{elf cauſed Money to be ſent to him. 

The following year 1654+. had nothing 
of War, but was ſpent in Civil Ordinan- 
ces, in appointing of Judges, preventi 
of Plots, ( for Uſurpers are jealous ) and 
1 Executing the King's Friends; and fel- 
ling their Lands. The third of Seprember, 
according to the Inſtrument', the Parlia- 
ment met, in which there was no+ Houſe 
of Lords ; and the'Houſe' of Commons was 
made as formerly, of Knights' and: Bur- 

| geſks ; 
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geſies, but not as formerly of two Bur- 
geſſes for a Burrough , and two Knights 
tor a County: for Burroughs for the moſt 
part had but one Burgeſs, and ſome Coun- 
ties ſix or ſeven Knights : Beſides, there 
were twenty Members for Scotland , and 
as many for freland; So that now Crom- 
wel had nothing elſe to do, but to ſhew 
his Art of Government upon fix Coach- 
Horſes newly preſented him, which bes 
ing as Rebellious as himſelf, threw him 
- of the Coach-box, and almoſt 'killed 
im. 

B. This Patliament which had ſeen how 
Cromwel had handled the two former; the 
Long one and the Short one, had ſurely 
tearnt the wit to behave themſelves better 
to him, than thoſe had done. | 

A: Yes, eſpecially now that Cromwel in 
his Speech at their firſt Meeting had ex- 
preſly forbidden them to meddie , either 
with the Governmeot by a ſingle Perſon 
and Parliament, or with the Militia, or 
with perpetu#ing of Parliaments, or ta- 


king away Liberty' of Conſcience : and 
ro 


them alfo, that every Mcmber of the 
Houſe, before they ' fate, muſt take a Re- 
cognition of his Power in divers Points. 
Whereupon -of above 400 there appeared 
fiot above 200 at firſt ; though afterwards 
ſome rekating, - there ſate about 300; A- 
X gait þ 
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gain, juſt at their ſitting down he pablith 
ed ſome Ordinances ot his own, bearing 
date betore their meeting ; that they mighr 
ſee he took his own AQts to be as valid 
as theirs. But all this could not make 
them know themſelves. They proceeded 
to the Debate of every Article of the Re- 
cognition. . 

B. They ſhould have debated tliat before 
they had taken it. 

A. But then they had never been ſuffer- 
ed to fit. 

Cromwel being informed of their ſtubborn 
proceedings, and out of hope of any ſup- 
ply from them, diſſolved them. 

All that paſſed beſides in this year was 
the exerciſe of the High Court of Juſtice 
upon ſome Royaliits tor Plots, 

In the year 1655. the Engliſh, to: the 
number of near 10000, landed in Hiſpa- 
niola in hope of the plunder of the Gold 
and Silver, whereof they thought there 
was great abundance in the Town of San- 
to Domingo; but were well beaten by a 
tew Spaniards ; and with the loſs of near 
LOOO men, went off to Jamaica and poſk(- 
{cd.it. 

This year alſo the Royal-Party made ano+ 
ther attempt in the Welſt ; and proclaimed 
there King Charles the Second : but' few 
joyning with them, and ſome falling ac 
| eney 
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they were ſaon ſuppreſſed , and many of 
the principal Perſons executed. 

B.: In theſe-many InſurreCions the Roy- 
aliſts, though they meant well, yer they 
did but diſſervice to the King by rheir Im- 
patience, What hope had they to prevail 
againſt ſo great an Army as the Prote&or 
had ready 2 What cauſe was there to de- 
ſpair of ſeeing the King's buſineſs done bet- 
ter by the Diſſention and Ambition of the 
great Commanders in that Army ; whereof 
many had the favour to be as well eſteemed 
amongſt them as Cromwe/ himſelf ? 

A. That was ſomewhat uncertain. The 
ProteCtor being fruſtrated of his hope of 
Money at Santo Domingo, reſolved to take 
from the Royaliſts the renth part yearly 
of their Eſtates. And to this end chiefly 
he divided England into eleven Major-Ge- 
neralſhips, with Commiſſion to every Ma- 
jor-General to make a Roll of the Names 
of all ſuſpeted Perſons of the King's Party, 
and to receive the tenth part of their E- 
ſtates within his Precin&;-as alſo to take 
Caution from them not to 'a& againſt the 
State; and to reveal all Plots that ſhould 
come to. their knowledge, and to make 
them engage -the like for their Servants. 
They had Commiſſion alſo to forbid Horſe: 
races and Concourſe of People, and' to re- 
ceive and account for this Decimation. | +* 

| X %> B. By 
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B. By this the Uſurper might eaſily in- 
form himſelf of the value of all the E- 
ſtates in E7/and, and of the behaviour and 
affe&tion of every Perſon of Quality ; which 
has heretofore been taken for very. great 
Tyranny. 

A. The year 1656..'was a Parliament 
year by, the Inſtrument, between the |be- 
ginning of this year, and the day of the 
Parliaments fitting, which was September 
the 19th, theſe Major-Generals reſided in 
ſeveral Provinces, behaving themſelves moſt 
tyrannically. Amongſt other of their Ty- 
rannies was the awing of Eleftidns , and 
making themſelves, and whom they pleas'd, 
to be return'd Members for the Parliament, 
which was alſo thought a part of Crom- 
wel's Deſign in their Conſtitution : for he 
had need of a giving Parliament, hav- 
ing lately upon a Peace made with the 
French, drawn upon himſelf a War with 
Spain. 

_ This year it was that Captain Stainer 
ſet upon, the Spaniſh Plate-Fleet , being 
eight in number, near Cadiz, whereof he 
fimk two ,and took two, there being in 
one of them two Millions of Pieces of 
Eight, wihuch amounts to 400000 7, Ster- 
L.ng. 

| This year. alſo it was that Fames Naylor 
appeared at Bri/tol, and -would be o_ 
»» 7 Or 
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for Jeſus Chriſt. He wore his Beard fork- 
ed, and his Hair compoſed to the likeneſs 
of that in the Yolo Santo ; and being que- 
ſtiond , would ſometimes anfwer , 7 hou 


fayeſt it. He had alſo his Diſciples that 


would go by his Horſe fide, to the mid- 
leg in dirt. Being ſent for by the Parlia- 
ment, he was ſentenced to ſtand on the 


- Pillory, to have his Tongue bored through, 


and to be marked in the Forehead with the 
Letter B. for Blaſphemy, and to-remain 
in Bridewel. Lambert", a great- Favorite 
of the Army , endeavourd to fave him, 
partly, becauſe he-had been tis Soldier, 
and partly to curry favour with the Se- 
Ctaries of the Army; for he was now 
no more in the Prote&or's favour , but 
meditating how he might ſucceed him in 
his Power. 

About two years before this there a 
peared in Cormwal a Propheteſs much famd 
tor her Dreams and Viſions, and hearkned 
to by many , whereof ſome were eminent 
Officers ; but ſhe and ſome- of: her Com- 
plices being impriſon'd, we heard no more 
of hex. 

'B. I have heard of another, one -Zaly, 


' that prophecied'all the time of the Long 


Parliament, - What did they to hum ? 
A. His Prophecies were of another kind; 
he was a writer of Almanacks, and a pre» 
X 3 tender 
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tender to a pretended- Art: of Judicial A- 
ſtrology, a 'meer Cozener to get mainte- 
nance. from a multitude of jgriorant Peo- 
ple, and - no doubt had been called in 
queſtion , -1f his Prophecies had been'any 
way. diſadvantageous to that Parliament. 

B. 1 underſtand not .how- the Dreams 
and Prognoſtications of Mad -men ( for ſuch 
I take to'be all thoſe that foretel future Con- 
tingencies) can be of any great diſadvantage 
to the Common wealth. | 

A. Yes, yes : know there 15 nothing . 
that renders Humane Counſels difficult, 
but the incertainty of future time, nor that 
fo well direfts men in their 'Deliberations, 
as the fore-ſight of the Sequels of their 
AQtions ; Prophecie beirg-tmany times the 
principal Cauſe 'of the Event foretold. --If 
upon ſome prediftion the People ſhould 
have been made confident , that Oliver 
Cromwel and his Army ſhould be upon a 
day to- come utterly defeated ; would not 
every one have endeavoured to alfliſt, 
and to deſerve well of the Party that 
ſhould give him that Defeat 2. Upon this 
account 1t was, that Fortune-tellers- and 
Aſtrologers were ſo often baniſhed out of 
Rome. . 

The laſt memorable thing of this year 
was a Motion made by a Member of the 
Houſe, an Alderman of Lender, that the 
Pro- 
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Protector might be petition'd and ad- 
visd by the Houſe, to leave the Title of 
Prote&or, and take upon him that of 
King. 
B. That was indeed a bold Motion, 
and which would, it proſperous, have put 
an end to many mens ambition, and- to 
the licentiouſneſs of the whole Army. I 
think the Motion was made on purpoſe to 
ruine both the Prote&or himſelt, and his 
Ambitious Officers. | 

A. It may be fo. In the year 1657. the 
firſt thing - the Parliament' did was the 
drawing up of this Petition to the Prote- 
or, to take upon him the Government 
of the three Nations, with -the Title of 
King. As of other Parliaments, ſo of this, 
the greateſt mo had been either kept out 
of the Houſe by force ; or elſe themſelves 
had forborn to fit, and became guilty of 
ſetting up this King 0/iver. - But thoſe 
few that ſate preſented - their Petition to 
the Proteftor April the ninth' int the Ban- 
queting-houſe at White-hall, where Sir 7ho. 
mas Widdrington the Speaker uſed the firſt 
Arguments, and the ProteCtor deſir'd ſome 
time to ſeek God, the buſineſs being weigh- 
ty. The next day they fent a Committee 
to him to receive his Anſwer, which An- 
{wer being not very clear, they prefled 
him again for a Reſolution ; tro which 
X 4 he 


- 
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he made anſwer in-a long Speech, that 
ended 4n 'a peremptory refuſal :: and fo 
retaining Mill the -Tite of ProteRor,, he 
took upon - him the Government accor- 
ding” to certain Articles contained. in- the 


{aid Petition. oF 
B. What made him refuſe the Title of 
King? * | 


A. Becauſe he durſt not take it at that 
timez..the Army -. being -addifted to their 
great Officers , and amongſt their great 
Officers many-hoping to ſucceed him ; and 
the Succeſſion- having been promiſed to 
Major-General - Lambert , would - have mu- 
tinied againſt him. He was therefore tors 
ced to-itay for a more propitious. Conjun- 
Cture. TI 

B. What were thoſe-Articles 2 | 

A. The moſt Important of them were; 
Firſt, That he would exerciſe. the Office 
of Chief Magiſtrate of Exg/and', Scothind 
and 7reland, under the. Title of 'Prote&tor, 
and govern 'the ſame ..according to the 
ſaid Petition and Advice :..and that .he 
would in _ his life-time - name his + Sucs 
ceſſor; | poalis 
B. 1. believe the. Scots, ,when they. firſt 
rebell'd, .never.:thought of:heing. govern- 
ed abſolutely as they were- by Oliver 
Crompel, By ? ; 
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go 1 Secondly ; That he ſhould call a 
Parliament every three years at fartheſt. 
Thirdly ; That thoſe Perſons which were 
Legally choſen Members ſhould not be 
ſecluded without conſent of the Houſe. 
(In allowing this Clauſe the. ProteCtor. 
obſery'd not;, that the Secluded Members 
of this ſame Parliament are thereby re- 
admitted.) Fourthly, the Members were 
qualified. -Fifthly , The Power of the 0- 
ther Houſe: was defin'd. Sixthly, That 
no Law ſhould be made but by AC of 
Parliament. Seventhly ; That a conſtant 
yearly Revenue of a Million of Pounds 
ſhould be ſetled for the maintenance of 
the Army and Navy ; and 300000 /. for 
the ſupport of the Government , beſides 
other Temporary Supplies, as the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould thiak fit. Eighthly ; 
That all the Officers. of State ſhould be 
choſen by the Parliament. . Ninthly ; That 
the /ProteCtor ſhould encourage the Mini- 
ſtry. Laſtly; That he- ſhould cauſe a Pro- 
teſion of (Religion to be agreed:on , and 
publiſhed. There are diyers others of leſs 
Importance. 

Having ſigned the Articles he was = 
ently with, great Ceremony inſtalled q- 
new. 

B. What needed that, ſeeing he was ſtill 
but ProteQtor 2 


A. But 
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A. But the *Articles of . this' Petition 
were not all the fame with thoſe of his 
former Inſframent. For now there was 
to be another Houſe ; and whereas. before 
his Councel was to name his Succeffor, he 
had power nol to do it himſelf; fo that he 
was an abfolate Monarch ; and might 
leave the Succeſſion to his Son, 'if he would, 
and ſo ſuccefſively; or transfer it to whom 
he pleas'd. J. wed 

The Ceremony being ended, the Parlia- 
ment adjourned tothe 20th of January fol- 
lowing; and then'the other Houſe allo fate 
with their Fellows. | V1 

The Houſe'of Commons being now full, 
took little notice of the other Houſe ; 
wherein there were not of fixty Perſons, 
above nine Lords, but fell -a {queſtioning 
all that their Fellows/ had done; during the 
time of their Seclufion , -wheneec !had fol. 
lowed the avoidance 6f- the Power newly 
placed in the Protector. Therefore going 
to the Houſe, he made a Speech to them 
ending in theſe words; By the Living God 
1 maſt, and do diſſolve you. - | 

In this year the Engliſh gave the Spa- 
»iard another great Blow-'at Santa Cruz, 
not -much lefs than that they had given him 
the year before at Cadiz. 

About the trme of the Diſſolution of 
this Parliament the Royaliſts had another 
Deſign 
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Deſign againſt the ProteCtor , which was 
to make an Inſurretion in England, the 
King being in Flanders ready to ſecond 
them with an Army thence. But this 
alſo was diſcoverd by Treachery , . and 
came to nothing, but the ruine of thoſe 
that were engaged in it; whereof many in 
the beginning of the next year were by a 
High Court of Juſtice impriſon'd, and ſome 
executed. 

This year alſo was Major General Lam- 
bert put out of all Employment, a man 
ſecond to none but Over in the favour 
of the Army ; but becauſe he expected by 
that favour, or by promite from the Prote- 
or, to be his Succeffor in the Supream 
Power, it would have been dangerous to 
Ict him have Command in the Army ; 
the ProteCtor having defign'd for his Succel- 
ſor his eldeſt Son Richard. 

In the year 1658. _ the third, 
the Prote&tor died at White-ha/7; having 
ever fince his laſt Eſtabliſhment been per- 
plexed with fear of being kill'd by ſome 
deſperate attempt of the Royaliſts. 

Being importun'd in his ſickneſs by his 
Privy-Council to name his Succeſſor, he 
namd his Son Richard, who encouraged 
thereunto, not by his own Ambition, but 
by Fleetwood, Desbrough, Thurloe, and 0- 
ther of his Council, was content to take 
It 
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it upon him, and preſently Addreſſes were 
made to him from the Armies in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. His firſt buſineſs 
was the chargeable and ſplendid Funeral of 
his Father. 

Thus was Richard Cromwel ſeated in 
the Imperial Throne of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, Succeſſor to his Father , lift- 
ed up to it by the Officers of the Army 
then in Town, and congratulated by all 
the parts of the Army throughout the 
three Nations , ſcarce any Garriſon omit- 
ring their particular flattering Addreſſes to 

im. 

B. Seeing the Army approved of him, 
how came he ſo ſoon caſt off - 

A. The Army was inconſtant, he -him- 
felf jirreſolute, and without any Military 
Glory. ' And though the two principal 
Officers had a near relation to him ; yet 
neither of them , but Lambert, was the 

reat Favorite of the Army ; and by court- 
ing Fleetwood to take upon him the Prote- 
Ctorſhip, and by tampering with the Sol- 
diers, Fad gotten again to be a Collonel. 
He and the reſt of the Officers had a 
Councel at Wa/ingford-houſe, ( where Fleet- 
wood dwelt ) for the. diſpoſſefiing of Ri- 
chard, though they had not yet conſider- 
ed how the Nations ſhould be govern'd 
atterwards ; for from the beginning of 
tne 
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the Rebellion the Method of Ambition 


was conſtantly this ; firſt to deſtroy, and 
then to conſider what they ſhould fer 


up. 
">. Could not the Protector, who kept 
his Court at White-hall, diſcover what the 
buſineſs of the Officers was at Wallingford- 
houſe ſo near him 2 
A. Yes; he was by divers of his Friends 
inform'd of it, and councel'd by ſome of 
them, who would have done it, to kill 
the Chief of them ; but he had not cou- 
rage enough to give them ſuch'a Com- 
miſſion. He took therefore the Counſel 
of ſome milder Perſons, which was to call 
a Parliament. Whereupon Writs were 
prpuny ſent to thoſe that were in the 
aſt Parliament of the other Houſe, and 
other Writs to the Sheriffs for the Ele&ti- 
on of Knights and Burgeſles, to afſem- 
ble on the 27th of Fanwary following, E- 
lections were made according to the An- 
cient manner, and a Houſe of Commons 
now of the right EZ»g/;/þ temper, and abour 
400 in number, including twenty tor Scor- 
land, and as many for 7reland.” Being 
met, they take themſelves, without the 
Protector and other Houſe, to be a Parlia- 
ment, and to have the Supream Power of 
the three Nations. 


For 
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For the firſt buſineſs, they intended the 
Power of that other Houſe : but 'becauſe 
the Protetor had recommended ts them, 
for rheir firſt buſineſs, an A (already 
drawn'up ) for the Recognition of his Pro- 
teftoral Power ; they began with that ; 
and voted, ( after a tortnights Deliberati- 
on) that an A ſhould be made, where- 
of this ACt of Recognition ſhould be part, 
and that another part ſhould be for the 
bounding of the Protector's Power , and 
for the ſecuring the Priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, and Liberties of the Subje& ; and 
that all ſhould paſs together. - 

B. Why did theſe Men obey the Prote- 
Ctor at firlt, in meeting upon his only Sum- 
mons? Was not that as tull a Recognition 
of his Power as was needful > Why by this 
Example did they teach the People that 
he was to be obeyed, and then by putting 
Laws upon him, teach them the contrary ? 
Was it not the Protefor that made the Par- 
liament 2 Why did they not acknowledge 
their Maker ? 

A. I believe it is the deſire of moſt men 
to bear Rule, but few of them know what 
Title one has to it more than another, be- 
ſides the Right of the Sword. 
 B. If they acknowledged the Right of 
the Sword, they were neither juſt, nor 
wiſe to oppoſe the preſent i” 
; ct 
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ſet up and approved by all:the Forces of 
the three. Kingdoms. . The Principles of 
this Houſe of Commons were, no. doubt, 
the very ſame with theirs who began the 
Rebellion ; and would ( it they could have 
raiſed a ſufficient Army ) have done the 
ſame againſt the ProteCtor ; and. the Ge» 
neral ot their Army would, in like man- 
ner, have reduced. them to a Rump : for 
they that keep an Army, and cannot ma- 
ſter it, muſt be ſubje&t to it as much as 
he that keeps a Lion in his Houſe. The 
temper of: all the Parliaments, fince the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, has been the 
ſame with the temper of this Parliament, 
and ſhall always be ſuch as long as the 
Presbyterians and men of Democratical 
Principles have the like Influence upon the 
Elettions. 

A. After they refolv'd concerning rhe 
other. Houſe ; that during this Parliament 
they would tranſatt with it, but without 
intrenching upon the Right of the Peers, - 
to have Writs ſent to then: in all future 
Parliaments Theſe . Votes being paſted, 
they proceed to another, wherein they af- 
fume to themſelves the Power of the Mi- 
litia, Alfo ro ſhew their Supream Power, 
they deliver'd out of priſon ſome of thoſe 
that had been ( they faid ) illegally com« 
mitted by 'the former Protector. Other 
Points 
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Points concerning Civil Rights, and con- 
cerning Religion, very pleaſing to the Peo- 
ple, were now alſo under their Confidera- 
tion. So that in the end of this year the 
ProteC&tor was no leſs jealous of the Parlia- 
ment than of the Councel of Officers at 
Wallingford-houſe. 

B. Thus 'tis when ignorant men will 
undertake Reformation. Here are three 
Parties, the Proteftor, the Parliament, and 
the Army. The Proteftor againſt Parlia- 
ment and Army the Parliament againſt 
Army and ProteCtor, and the Army againſt 
ProteCtor and Parliament. 

A. In the beginning of 1659. the Par- 
lament paſſed divers other Ats ; one was 
to forbid the Meetings in Councel of the 
Army-Officers without order from the Pro- 
teftor, and both Houſes. Another, That 
no man ſhall have any Command or Truſt 
in the Army, who did not firſt under his 
hand engage himſelf, never tg4.interrupt 
any of the Members, but that they might 
freely meet and debate ja the Houſe: 
And to pleaſe the Soldiers, they voted to 
take preſently into their Conſideration 


the means of paying them their Arrears. | 


But whilſt they were conſidering this, the 
Protector ( according to the firit of thoſe 
Ads) forbad the meeting of Officers at 
Wallingford-houſes This made the Govern 
ment, 
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ment; whidi-by rhe” difa&rt®ment of the 
ProteFor' and- Army* was Yfftady dJooſe, 
to 44H in peces' For the Offfeers from 
Walling ford-houſe , with Soldiers ' enough, 
cams dver” ts" White-hall , and brought 


with them 'a Conmiſſhon ready * drawn 


( giving power to Desborcugh'to diſſolve the 
Parliament ) 'for" the Protector to fign ; 
which alſo his Heart” and his Party failing 
him ; he ſighed. * The Parliament never- 
theleſs continued fitting, but at the end 
of the Week, the Houſe adjourned till the 
Monday after, being April the 25th. At 
ther coming on Monday morning , they 
found the door 'of the Houſe ſhut up, and 
the paſſages to it filled with Soldiers, who 
plainly told therty they muſt fit no longer. 
Richard's Authority, and buſineſs in Town, 
being thys at an end, the retir'd into the 
Country, where within a few days ( up- 
on promiſe of the payment of ' his Debts, 
which his Father'$Funeral had made great ) 


he ſigned a Reſignation of his Proteftor- 


ſhip- 

B. To whom 2 * 

A. Fo' no body. - But after ten days 
Ceſation® of the Sovereigt Power , ſome 
of 'the Rumpers that were in Town toge- 
ther witlt the old Speaker Mr. "William 
. Leiithal, refoly'd arfiongft themſtlyes, and 
with Lambert , Heſlerig , and *other Offi: 

Y 
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cers, who were alſo Rumpers, in all..42, 
to go into the Houſe, which they did, and 


were by the Army declared to be the Par-- 


liament. = 

There were alſo in Weftminſter-hall. at 
. that time, about their private buſineſs, 
ſome few of thoſe whom the Army had ſe- 
cluded in 1648. and were called the Seclu- 
ded Members. Theſe knowing themſelves 
to have been elected by the fame Authority, 
and to have the fame Right to ſit, attempt- 
cd to get into the Houſe, but were kept 
out by the Soldiers. The firſt Vote- of 
the Rump re-ſeated was ; That ſuch, per- 
fons as heretofore Members of this Parlia- 
ment have not fitten in this Parliament 
ſince the year 1648. ſhall not fit in this 
Houſe, till farther order of the Parliament; 
and thus the Rump recovered their Autho- 
rity May the ſeventh 1659. which they loſt 
in April 1653. 

B. Seeing there have been ſo many 
Shiftings ot the Supream Authority , I 
pray you for memories ſake, repeat them 
briefly in times and order, 

A. Firſt ; from 1640. to 1648. when 
the King was murdered, the Soyereignty 
was ditputed between King Charles the 
firſt, and the Presbyterian-Parliament. Se- 
condly, from 1648. to 1653. the Power 
was in that part of the Parliament which 
voted 
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voted the Tryal of the King, and declar'd 
themſelves, without Kiog or Houſe of 
Lords, to have the Supream Authority of 
England and Ireland. For there were in 
the Long Parliament rwo Factions, the 
Presbyterian and Independent, the former 
whereof ſought only the ſubjeCtion of the 
King, not lus deſtruction dire&tly, the lat- 
ter jought directly his deſtruCtion, and this 
part is it which was called the Rump. 
Thirdly, from Apri! the 20th to Fuly the 
fourth the Supream Power was in the 
hands of a Councel of State conſtituted 
by Cromwel. Fourthly, from July the 4th 
to December the 12th of the fame year, it 
was in the hands of men called unto it by 
Cromwel, whom he termed Men of, Fide- 
lity and Integrity, and made them a Par- 
ltiament, which was called in contempt of 
one of the Members Barebone's Parliament. 
Fifthly, from December the 12th 1653.to 
September the third 1658. it was in the 
hands of Oliver Cromwel with the Title of 
ProteQtor. Sixthly , from September the 
third 1658. to April the 25th 1659. Ri- 
chard Cromwel had it as Succeſſor to his 
Father. Seventhly, from Apri/ the 25th 
1659. to May the ſeventh of the fame year, 
it was no where. Eighthly, from May the 
ſeventh 1659. the Rump which was turn- 
td out of doors in 1653. recover'd it again, 

Y 2 and 


and fhall loſe it again to a Committee of 
Safety, and again recover it, and again loſe 
it to the Right Owner. 

B. By whom, and by what Art came 
the Rump to be turned out the ſecond 
time ? 

A. One would think them ſafe enough; 
the Army in Scotland, which when it was 
in London, had helped Oliver to put down 
the Rump, ſubmitted now , begg d par- 
don, and promiſed obedience. The Sol- 
diers in Town had thcir pay mended, and 
the Commanders every where took the 
old Engagement, whereby they had ac- 
knowledged their Authority heretofore. 
They alto receiv d their Commiſſions in 
the Houſe it ſelf trom the Speaker , who 
was Generalifſimo. Fleetwood was made 
Licutenant General with ſuch, and ſo mas» 
ny Limitations, as were thought neceſſa- 
ry by the Rump, that remembred how 
they had becn ſerved by the General O- 
liver. Allo Henry Cromwel, Lord-Licute- 
nant of re/ard, having reſigned his Com- 
247 I by Command, returned into Exg- 
land, 

But Lambert, to whom (as was faid ) 
Oliver had promiſed the Succeſſion, and as 
well as the Rump knew the way to the 
ProtcCtorſhip, by Oliver's own toot-ſteps, 
vas rcſolv'd to proceed in it, upon the firſt 
oppor- 
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opportunity , which preſented it {lf pre- 

ſently alter. 
Beſides ſome Plots of Royaliſts, whom 
alter the old faſhion they again perſecu- 
ted, there was an Infurrection made a- 
gainſt them by Presbyterians in Cheſhire, 
headed by Sir George. Booth , one of the 
Secluded Members, they were in number 

| about 3ooo, and their pretence was tor a 
Free Parliament; there was a great talk 
of another Riſing, or endeavour to riſe 
in Devonſhire and Cornwal, at the ſame 
time, To ſuppreſs Sir George Booth, the 
Rump ſent down more than a ſufficient 
Army under Lambert, which quickly de- 
teated the Cheſhire Party , and recovered 
Cheſter, Leverpool , and all the other pla- 
ces they had ſeized. Divers alſo of their 
Commanders in and after the Battle were 
taken Priſoners, whereof Sir George Booth 
himſelf was one. 

This Exploit done, Lambert before his 
return, Careſled his Soldiers with an En+ 
tertainment at his own Houle in Tork-ſhire, 
and got their conſent to a Petition to be 
made to the Houſe, that a General might 
be ſet up in the Army, as being unfit that 
the Army ſhould be judged by any power 
extrinſick to it (elf, 

B, I do not fee that unfitneſs. 
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. 4A. Nor I, But it was ( as I have 
heard ) an Axiom of Sir /enry Yane's: 
but it ſo much diſpleaſed the Rump, that 
they voted , That the having of more 
Generals in the Army than were already 
ſetled, was unneceſlary, burthenſome, and 
dangerous to the Common wealth. 

B. This was not Oliver's method : for 
though this Cheſhire-Viftory had been as 
glorious as that of Oliver at Dunbar, yet 
it was not the Victory that made Olzver 
General , but the Reſignation of Fairfax, 
and the profer of it to Cromwe! by the Par- 
liament. 

A. But Lambert thought ſo well of 
himſelf, as to expeCt it : therefore, at his 
return to Zondon, he and other Officers 
Aſſembling at Walling ford-houſe, drew their 
Petition into form, and call'd it a Repre- 
{entation, wherein the Chiet Point was to 
have a General ; but many other of leſs 
Importance were added ; and this they 
"repreſented tothe Houſe Ottober the fourth 
by Major-General Desborough : and this fo 
far forth awed them, as to teach them 
ſo much good manners as to promiſe to 
take it preſently into debate. Which they 
did; and Oftober the 12th, having reco0- 
vered their Spirits, voted ; That the Com- 
miſſions of Lambert, Desburough, and 0- 
thers of the Councel at Wa/ingford-houſe, 

br, ſhould 
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ſhoald *be' void. rem, That the Army 
ſhould be govern'd by a Commiſſion to 
Fleetwood, Monk, Haſlerig, Walton, Morley 
and Overton, till February the 12th follow- 
ing. * And to make this good againſt the 
force they expected from Lambert, they 
ordered Faflerig and Morley to iſſue War- 
rants to ſuch Officers as they could truſt, 
to bring their Soldiers next morning into 
Weſtminſter, which ' was done ſomewhat 
too late; for Lambert had firit brought 
his Soldiers thither, and beſet the Houſe, 
and turned back the Speaker, which was 
then coming to it : but Zaſlerig's Forces 
marching about St. Fames's Park-wall, came 
into St. Margaret's Church-yard ; and fo 
both Parties looked all day one upon ano- 
ther, like Enemies, but offered not to 
fight, whereby the Rump was put out of 
poſſeſſion of the Houſe ; and the Officers 
continued their Meeting, as before, at Wal- 
ling ford»hoyſe. 

There they choſe from among them- 
ſelves, with ſome few of the City, a Com- 
mittee, which they called the Committee 
of Safety ; whereof the Chief were Lam- 
bert and Vane, who with the advice of a 
General Councel of Officers, had power 
to call Delinquents to Trial. To ſuppreſs 
Rebellions ; To treat with Forreign States, 
Sc. You fee now the Rump cur off, ad 
Y 4 the 


the Supream Power ( which is charged 
with Salus Populi ) transfer d to a Couns 
cel of Officers. And yet Lambert hopes 
for it in the end. But one of their Li- 
mitations was; That they ſhould within 
ſix weeks preſent to the Army a new, 
Model of the Government ; if they , had 
done ſo, do you think they would have 
prefer'd Lambert or any other to the Su« 
pream Authority therein, rathcr than them- 
ſclves 2 | 

B. I think not. When the Rump had 
put into Commiſſion ( amongſt a tew- 0- 
thers ) for the Government of the Ar+ 
my, that is to ſay, for the Government 
of the three Nations, General Monk, al- 
ready Commander in Chiet of the Army 
in. Scotland, and that had done much grea- 
ter things in this War, than Lambert ; 
how durit they leave him out of this 
Commiitece of Safety > Or how could Lam- 
bert think that General Mont would for- 
give it, and not endeavour to faſten the 
Rump again ? 

A. They thought not of him ; his Gal- 
lantry had been ſhewn 'on remote Sta» 
EeS,. Zreland and Scotland. His Ambition 
had not- appear'd here in their Contenti» 
ens for the Government, but he had com- 
:lied both with Richard and the Rump. 
After General Monk had ſignified by Let- 
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ter his diſlike.of the Proceedings of Lam- 
bert and his Fellows, they were much ſur- 
priz'd, and began to think him more con- 
ſiderable than they had done ; but it was 
too late. 

B. Why? His Army was too ſmall for 
ſo great an Enterprize. 

A. The General knew very well his 
own , and their Forces; both what they 
were then, and how they might be aug- 
mented, and what generally City and 
Country wiſhed for, which was the Reſti- 
tution of the King : which to bring about 
there needed no more, but to come with 
his Army (though not very great ) to 
London : To the doing whereof there was 
no obſtacle but the Army with Lambert. 
What could he do in. this Caſe 2 If he 
had declard preſently for the King, or 
for a Free ea all the Armies in 
_—_ would have joyned againſt him, 
and aſſuming the Title of a Parliament, 
would have furniſhed themſelves with 
Money. . 

General Monk, after he had thus quar- 
relled by his Letter with the Councel-Of 
ficers, ſecur'd firſt thole Officers of his 
own Army, which were Anabaptiſts, and 
therefore not to be truſted, and put 0- 
thers into their places ; then drawing his 
Farces together , marched to Barwick. 
Being 
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Being there he indifted a Convention of 
the Scots, of whom he defird that they 
would take order for the ſecurity of that 
Nation in his abſence, and raiſe ſome main- 
tenance for his Army in their March. 
The' Convention promiſed for the ſecuri- 
ty of the Nation their beſt endeavour, and 
raiſed him a Sum of Money , not great, 
but enough for this purpoſe , excuſing 
themſelves upon their preſent wants. On 
the other ſide, the Committee of Safety, 
with the greateſt and beſt part of their 
Army, ſent Lambert to oppoſe him ; but 
at the fame time by divers Meſſages and 
Mediators, urged him to a Treaty ; which 
he conſented to, 'and ſent three Officers 
to London to Treat with as many of 
theirs. Theſe fix ſuddenly concluded 
( without power from the General) upon 
theſe Articles; That the King be exclu- 
ded ; a Free State ſetled ; the Miniſtry 
and Univerſities encouraged, with divers 
others. Which the General liked nor, 
and impriſoned one of his Commiſſioners 
for execeding his Commiſſion. Where- 
upon another Treaty was agreed on of 
five to five. But whilſt theſe Treaties 
were in hand, Haflerig, a Member of the 
Rump, ſeized on Portſmouth, and the Sol- 
diers ſent by the Committee of Safety 
to reduce it, inſtead of that, entred _ 
the 
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the Town , and joyned with Zaferig. 
Secondly ,, the City renewed their Tu- 
mults tor a Free-Parliament. Thirdly, 
the Lord Fairfax, a Member allo of the 
Rump, and greatly favour'd in Tork-ſhire, 
was raiſing Forces there behind Lambert, 
who being now between two Armies, his 
Enemies, would gladly have fought with 
the General, Fourthly , there came news 
that Devonſhire and Cornwall were Lifſt- 
ing* of Soldiers. Laſtly, Lambert's Ar- 
my wanting Money, and ſure they ſhould 
not be furniſhed from the Councel of 
Officers, which had neither Authority, 
nor Strength to Levy Money, grew dif : 
contented, and ( for their free Greerer) 
were odious to * the ' Northern Coun-" 
tries. 

B, I wonder why the Scots were fo 
ready to furniſh General Mont with Mo- 
ney ; for they were no Friends to the 
Rump 2? 

A. 1 know not; but I believe the Scots 
would have parted with a greater Sum, 
rather than the Engliſh ſhould not have 
gone together by the ears amongſt them- 
elves. The Councel of Officers being 
now beſet with ſo many Enemies , pro- 
duced fpeedily their Model of Govern- 
ment, which was to have a Free-Parlia- 
ment , which ſhould meet December = 
ISth; 


15th, but with ſuch qualifications of no 
King, no Houſe of Lords, as made. the 
City more angry than before., To ſend 
Soldiers into the Weſt, to ſuppreſs thoſe 
that were riſing there, they durſt not, for 
fear of the City; nor could they raiſe 
any other for want of Money. There 
remained nothing but to break, and quit- 
ting Walling ford-hoyſe , to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. 

This coming to the knowledge of their 
Army in the North, they. deſerted Lam- 
bert ; and the Rump the 267h of December 
repoſſeſſed the Houle. 

B. Seeing the Rump was-now re-ſcat- 
ed, the buſineſs pretended by General 
. Monk for his marching, to London was at 
an end. 

A. The Rump, though ſeated, was not 
well ſetled, but (in the midſt of ſo ma- 
ny Tumults for a Free-Parliament ) had 
as much need of the General's coming up 
now, as before. He therefore ſent them 
word, that becauſe he thought them 'not 
yet ſecure enough, he would come up 
to London with his Army ; which they 
not only accepted, - but alſo intreated-him 
to do, and voted him for his Services 
1000 4, a year. 

The General marching towards London, 
the Country every where petition'd hy 
or 
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for a Free-Parkament. The Rump, to make 
room in Zouden tor his Army , diſlodged 
their own. The General for all that, had 
not: let fall a word in all this time, that 
could be taken for a Declaration of his final 
Deſign. 

B. How did the Rump revenge them- 
ſelves on Lambert ? 

A. They never troubled him ; nor'do 
I know any cauſe of fo gentle dealing 
with him : but certainly Lambert was the 
ableſt of any. Officer they had to do them 
ſervice , when they ſhould have means, 
and need to employ him. After the Ge» 
neral was come to London,” the Rump 
ſent to the City for their: part of a*"Tax 
of 100000 /. a month, for '{fix months, 
according to an A&ﬀt, which the Rump 
had made formerly, before their diffeizin 
by the Committee of Safety. But the 
City, who were adverſe to the Rump, 
and - keen npon a Free-Parliament , could 
not be brought to give their Money to 
their Enemies, and to purpoſes repugnant 
to their own. Hereupon the Rump ſent 
order to the General to break down the 
City Gates and their Portcullices, and to 
impriſon certain obſtinate Citizens, This 
he performed , and it was the laſt ſervice 
he did them, 


About 
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About this time the Cominiſſion , 'by 
which General Monk , with others ,' had 
the Government of the Army -put into 
their hands by the Rump, | before the 
uſurpation of the Councel :of ' Officers, 
came-to expire, which the preſent Rump 
renewed. | JOT? 

B. He was thereby the ſixth part.of the 
General of the whole Forces of the Com- 
mon-wealth: It I had been as the Rump, 
he ſhould have been ſole ' General. In 
ſuch Caſes as this, . there cannot be a grea- 
ter Vice than pinching. Ambition ſhould 
be liberal. 

A. After the pulling down of the City 
Gates, the General ſcat a Letter to the 
Rump to let them know, that that Ser- 
vice was much againſt his Nature, and 
to put them in mind how well the City 
; bad ferv'd the Parliament throughout the 
whole War. 1, 

B. Yes. But for the City the Parlia- 
ment could never have made the War, 
nor the Rump ever have murdered the 
King. 

. 4. The Rump conſidered not the me- 
rit of the City , nor the good Nature of 
the General. They were buſie. They 
were giving out Commiſſions ; making of 
AQts tor Abjuration of the King, and his 
Line, and for the Old Engagement and 
cone 
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conferring. 'with- the City to get Money. 
The General alſo defir'd yd hos Dehoes 
. between ſome of the Rump, and ſome of 
the Secluded Members , concerning the 
Juſtice -of their Secluſion, and of the hurt 
that could follow from their re-admiſſi- 
on. And it was granted, after. long Confe- 


rence General: finding the —_— 
pretEhces unreaſonable and ambitious, 'de- 
.clared 'himfelf, with the City, for: a- Free- 
Parliament, and -: came. to Hetminſter 
with * the: Secluded Members, ( whom he 
had appointed to meet and ſtay for him 
at Whitehall) and ; replaced them in the 
Houſe'amongſt the Rumpers; ſo that now 
.the ſame Cattle that were in the Houſe 
of Commons in 1640. (except thoſe that 
were dead,-. and. thoſe that went from 
them to the late King at Oxford) are all 
there again. 

B. But this ( methinks) was no good 
Service:to the King, unleſs they had learnt 
better Principles. - 

A. They had learnt nothing. The Ma- 
jor part was now again Presbyterian. "Tis 
true they. were 10 | grateful to General 
Monk, as to make him General of all the 
Forces in the three Nations. They did 
well alſo to make void the Engagement ; 
but it was becauſe thoſe As were made 
to the prejudice of their Party ; go" 
ca 


called none of their own Rebdllious Or- 
dinances, nor' did any. thing; <in: order to 
the good of the preſent! King :' but on 
the contrary - they declared - by>a Vote, 
that the late King began the War againſt 
.his two Houſes. ilo Las 

B. The : two Houfes conſidered'as two 
Perſons, were they: not rwo/obithe King's 
Subjets? If a King'raiſe an Army againſt 
his Subje&, is it lawtul'for.that Subje& to 
reſiſt with force, when '( as in'this Caſe?) 
he: might have had”. peace - upory' his ſub. 
miſſion ?  395f 9310 

A. They knew: they had ated vile] 
and fottiſhly ; but becauſe' rhey had al. 
ways pretended: to * greatet'- than ordina- 
ry wiidom and godlinefs , they were loth 
to confeſs it. The Presbyterians now 
ſaw their time -to make a Confeſſion of 
their Faith, and preſented it to the Houſe 
of Commons, to ſhew they had not chang- 
ed their Principles, which ( after "ſix wow. 
ings in the Houſe ) was voted to be print- 
ed, and once a. year to be read publickly 
in every Church. 

B. I fay again, | this re-eftabliſhing of 
the Long Parliament was no good ſervice 
to the King, 

A. Have a littk patience. They were 
re-eſtabliſhed with two Conditions. One 
to determine their fitting before the ys 
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of March ; another to ſend out Writs be- 
fore their riſing tor new EleCtions. 

B. That quaithies. 

A. That brought in the King : for few 
of this Long Parliament ('the Country 
having felt the ſmart, of their former Ser- 
vice ) could get themſelves choſen again. 
This' New Parliament began to fit April 
the 25th 1660. How ſoon theſe called 
in the King ; with what Joy and Triumph 
he was receiv'd ; how earneſtly his Ma- 
jeſty preſſed the Parliament for the A& 
of Oblivion, and how few were ex- 
cepted out of it, you know -as well 
as I. 

B. Bat I have not yet obſerved in the 
Presbyterians any oblivion of their for- 
mer Principles. We are but returned to 
the ſtare we were in at the beginning of 
the Sedition. 

A, Not fo : for before that time, though 
the Kings of Eng/and had the Right of 
the Militia in vertue of the Sovereignty, 
and without diſpute, arid without any par- 
ticular A&t of Parliament dire&ly to that 

urpoſe ; yet now, after this bloody di- 
te, the next ( which is the preſent ) 
Parliament in proper and expreſs terms 
hath declar'd the fame to be the Right 
of the King only , without either of his 
Houſes-'of Parliament ; which A& is more 
Z zaitrus 
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inſtructive to the People, than any Argu- 
ments drawn from the Title of Sovereign, 
and conſequently fitter to diſarm the Am- 
bition of all ſeditious Haranguers for the 
time to come. 

B. I pray God it prove {o. Howloe- 
ver I muſt confeſs, that this Parliament 
has done all that a Pariiament can do tor 
the ſecurity of our Peace : which I think 
alſo would be enough, it Preachers would 
take heed of inſtilling evil Principles in- 
to their Auditory. I have ſeen 1n this 
Revolution a circular motion, of the So- 
vercign Power through two Ulurpers , 
txom, the late King to this his Son : for 
( leaving out the Power of the Councel 
of Officers, which was but temporary, 
and no otherwiſe owned by them , but 
in truſt) it moved from King Charles the 
Firſt to the Long Parliament, irom thence 
ro the Rump, trom the Rump to Oliver 
Cromwel, and then back again trom Ri- 
thard Cromwel to the Rump, thence to 
the Long Parliament, and thence to King 
Charles the Second, where long may. ut 
remain. 

A. Amen. And may he have as of- 
ten as there ſhall be need ſuch a Ge- 
neral, 


B. You 


” 
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B. You have told me little of the 
General till now in the end : but truly, 
I think, the bringing of his little Army 
intirely out of Scotland, up to Lndon, 
was the greateſt Stratagem rhat is extant 
in Hiſtory. 
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TO THE 


READER. 


2d im all things which 1 
GAZE have written, ſo alſo in 
7; «Jn = 7 this Piece, I have endea- 
PEAS voured all T can to be 
= perſpicuous ; but yet your 
own attention 4s always neceſſary. The 
late. Lord Biſhop of Derry publiſhed a 
Book called The Catching of Levia- 
than, mm which he hath put together divers 
Sentences pickt out of my Leviathan, 
which ftand there plainly and firmly prov- 
ed, and ſets them down Without their 
Proofs, and without the order of their de- 
pendance one upon another ; and calls them 
Atheiſm, Blaſphemy, Impiety, Subverſion 
of Religion, and by other names of that 
kind, Hy requeſt unto you is, That 
When he cites my words for Erroneous,you 

will 


To the Reader. 
will be pleaſed to turn to the place it ſelf, 
and ſee whether they be well proved, and 
how .to be underſtood. Which labour his 
Lordſhip might have ſaved you, if be would 
have vouchſafed, as well to have weighed 
my Arguments before you, as to have ſhew- 
td you my Concluſions; His Book contains 
eth two Chapters, the one concerning Re- 
ligion, the vther concernins Politicks, Be- 
cauſe he does not ſo much as offer any re- 
futation of any thins in my Leviathan 
concluded, I needed not to have anſwered 
either of them. Yet to the firſt There ans 
fever, becauſe the words Atheiſm, Impi- 
ety. and the like, are words of the greateſt 
defamation poſſible. And this T had done 
fooner, if 1 had ſooner known that ſuch 
a Book was extant. He wrote it ten years 
ſince, and yet I never beard of it till about 
three Months ſince ; ſo little talk there 
was of his Lordſhip's Writings: If you 
want leaſure or care of the queſtions be- 
tween 1s, T pray you condemn mie rot upon 
report. To judee and not examine is not 
juft. Farewell. 


T: Hobbes; 


(1) 
CHAP. 


That the Hobbian Principles are de- 
ſtruftrve to Chriſtianity and all Reli- 


o10N., 
oO 


7. D. He Image of God is not al- 
| together defaced by the 
fall of Man, but that rhere 


will remain ſome praQtical 

notions of God and Goodneſs ; which, 
when the mind is free from vagrant de- 
ſires, and violent paſſions, do ſhine as 
clearly in the heart, as other ſpeculative 
notions do in the head. Hence it is, That 
there was never any Nation fo barbarous or 
ſavage throughout the whole world , 
which had not their God. They who 
did never wear cloaths upon their backs, 
who did never know Magiſtrate but their 
Father, yet have their God, and their Re- 
ligious Rites and Devotions to him. 
iigce it is, That the greateſt Atheiſts 
in any ſudden danger do unwittingly caft 
their eyes up to Heaven, as craving 
aid from thence, and in a thunder creep 
into ſome hole to hide themſelves. And 
they who are conſcious to themſelves of 
any ſecret Crimes, though they be ſecure 
8 B enough 
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enough from the juſtice of men, do yet 
feel the blind blows of a Guilty Conſcience, 
and fear Divine Vengeance. This 1s ac- 
knowledged by T. H. himſelf in his lucid 
Intervals. That we may know what worſhip 
of God natural reaſon doth aſſign, let us begin 
with his attributes, where it is manifeſt in the 
firſt place, That exiſtency is to be attriouted 
to him. To which he addeth Infiniteneſ;, 
Incomprehenſibility, Onity, Vbiquity. Thus 
for Attributes, next for Aftions. Concern- 
ing external Attions, wherewith God is to be 
worſhipped, the moſt general precept of reaſon 
ts, [ee they be 7-4 f honour, des lk 
are. contained Prayers, Thankſzivings, Ob- 
lations afnid Sacrifices. | | 

T. H. Hitherto. his Lordſhip diſcharges 

me of Atheiſme. ' What need' he to fay 
that All Nations, how barbarous ſoever,' yet 
have their Gods and Religious Rites, and A-" 
theiſts are frighted with thunder, and feel the 
blind blows of Conſclegee ? It might, have 
been as apt a Preface, to' any other of his 
Diſcourſes as this. I expect therefore, in 
the . next. place to be told that I'deny. a 

gan my afore recited Doctrine. +. 

7. D. Yet tolet us ſee how inconſiſtent 
- and irreconcileable he is with himſelf, elfe- | 
where reckoning up all the Laws of Na- 
ture at large, even twenty in number, he * 
. hath not one word that concerneth Reli- 
$10, 


. me (ironically ) a great Clerk, I carinot 
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gion,. or-that hath the leaſt relation in the 
world to God. As if a man were like the 
Colt of a wild Aſle j the wilderneſs, with- 
ot any owner or obligation. Thus in de- 
{cribing the, Laws oft Nature, this great 
Clerk forgeteth the God of Nature, and 


the, main and principle Laws of Nature, 


which contains 'a mans duty to his God, 
and the principal.end of his Creation. 
T. H. After I had ended the diſcourſe 


he mentions of the Laws of Nature, I 


thought it fitteſt in the laſt place once for 
all, to ſay they were the Laws of God, 
then when they were delivered in the 
Word of God; but before being not 


known by men for any thing but their own 


-mtural reafon, they were but Theorems, 
tending to peace, and thoſe uncertain, as 
being but cancluſions of particular men, and 
therefore not properly Laws. Beſides, 
I had formerly in my Book De C:ve, cap. 4. 
proved them ſeverally one by one out of 
the Scriptures; which his Lordſhip had 
read and knew. *Twas therefore an unjuſt 


. charge of his to ſay, I had not one word 


in them that concerns Religion, or that 


hath the leaft relation: in the world to 


God; and this upon no other ground then 
that I added not to every article, This Law 
*-in the Scripture. But why he ſhould call 


2 tell, 
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tell. I ſuppoſe he would make nien beheve 
I arrogated to my ſelf all the learning of a 
great Clerk, Biſhopy or oth-r inferior Mi- 
niſter. A Learned Biſhop, is that Biſhop 
that can interpret all parts of Scripture tru- 
ly, and congruently to the harmony of the 
whole ; that has learnt the Hiſtory and 
Laws of the Church, -down from the A- 
poſtles time to his own; and knows what 
15 the nature of a Law Civil, Divine, Na- 
tural, and Politive; and how to govern 
well the Parochial Miniſters of his Dioceſs, 
{o that they may both by DoEtrine and Ex- 
ample keep the people in the beliefofall Ar- 
ticles of Faith neceſſary to Salvation, and 
in obedience to the Laws of their Country. 
This is a Learned Biſhop. A Learned Mi- 
niſter is he that hath learned the way by 
which men may be drawn from Avarice, 
Pride, Senſuality, Prophaneſs, Rebellious 
Principles, and all other vices by eloquent 
and powerful diſgracing them, both from 
Scripture and from Reaſon ; and can terri- 
fy men from vice by diſcreet uttering of 
the puniſhments denounced againſt wick- 
ed men, and by .deducing rationally the 
dammage they receive by it in the end. 
In one word, he is a Learned Miniſter that 
can preach ſuch Sermons as St. Chriſoſtome 
preached to the Aztiochiaus when he was 
Presbyter in that City, Could — | 
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ſhip find in my Book that I arrogated to 
my ſelf the eloquence or wiſdom of St. 
Chriſoſtom, or the ability of governing the 
Church? *Tis one thing to know what is 
to be done, another thing to know how to 
do it. But his Lordſhip was pleaſed to 
uſe any artifice to diſgrace me in any kind 
whatſoever. 

F. D. Perhaps he will ſay that he hand- 
leth the Laws of Nature there, only ſo 
far as may ſerve to the conſtitution or ſet- 
tlement of a Common-wealth. In good 
time, let it be ſo. He hath deviſed us a 
trim Common-wealth, which is founded 
neither upon Religion towards God, nor 
Juſtice towards Man ; but meerly upon ſelt- 
intereſt, and felf-preſervation. Thoſe 
raies of heavenly Lighe, thoſe natural 
ſeeds of Religion, which God himſelf hath 
imprinted in the heart of man, are more 
efficatious towards preſervation of a'So- 
ciety; whether we regard the nature of 
the thing, or the bleſſing of God, then all 
his Pa&s,and Surrenders, and Tranſlations of 
power. He who unteacheth men their du- 
ty to God, may make them Eye-ſervants, ſo 
long as their intereſt doth oblige them to 
obey ; but is no fit Maſter to teach men con- 
{cience and fidelity. 

T. H. He has not yet found the place 
where I contradict either the Exiſtence, 
B 3 or 
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or Infiniteneſs, or Incomprehenſibiliry, of 
Unity, or Ubiquity of God. - I am there- 
fore yet abſolved of Atheiſm. But I am, 
he ſays, inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with 
my ſelf, that is, I am, (though he ſays 
not ſo, he thinks) a forgetful blockhead, 
I cannot help that : But my forgetfulneſs 
appears not here. Even his Lordſhip 
where he ſays, Thoſe raies of —— 
Light, thoſe ſeeds of Religion, whic 
God himſelf hath imprinted in the heart 
of man {meaning natural reaſon) are more 
efficacious to the preſervation of Society; 
than all the Pas, Syrrexders, and Tranſlat- 
ins of Power, had forgotten to except the 
Old Patt of the Jews, and the New Pact 
of Chriſtians, But pardoning that, did he 
hope to make any wiſe man believe, that 
when this Nation very lately was an Anar- 
chy, and difſolute multitude of men, do- 
ing every one what his own reaſon or im- 
printed Light ſuggeſted, did again out of 
that ſame Light call in the King, and piece 
again, and ask pardon for the faults, 
which that their illumination had brought 
them into, rather than out of fear of 
perpetual danger, and hope of preſerva- 
tion. 

 F. D. Without Religion, Societies are 
like but ſdapy bubbles, ; pane. diſſolved. 
It was the judgment of as wils a man 
; RO 
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as,7.. H. himſelf (though perhaps he will 


hardly be perfwaded ' to, it) that Rome 
ought more of its grandeur to Religion, 


+ than either to ſtrength or ftratagerns. 


We have not exceeded the Spaniards in num- 
ber, nor the Galls is ftrenzth, nor the Car- 
thaginians 7x craft, nor the Grecians in art, 
&c. but we have overcome all Nations by 
our Piety and Religion. 

T. H. Did not his Lordſhip forget him- 
ſelf here again, in approving this ſentence 
of Tully, which makes the Idolatry of the 
Romans, not only better than the Idolatry 
of other Nations ; but alſo better than the 
Religion of the Jews, whole Law Chriſt 
himſelf ſays, he came not to deſtroy but 
to full ? And that the Romans overcame 
both them and other Nations, by their Pt- 
ety, when it is manifeſt that the Romans 
overran the world by injuſtice and cru- 
elty, and that their Victories-ought not to 
be aſcribed to the Piety of the Romans, but 
to the impiety as well of the Jews as of 0- 
ther Nations ? But what meant he by ſay- 
ing Tully was as wiſe a man as T. H. 
himſelf, though perhaps he will hardly be 
periwaded to it ? Was that any part of the 
controverſie ? No: Then it was out of his 
way. God promiſeth to affiſt good men 
in their way, but not out of their way. 
"Tis therefore the leſs wonder that his 

B 4 Lord- 
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Lordſhip was in this place deſerted of the 
Light which God imprints in the hearts of 
rudeſt Savages. ; 

7. D. Among his Laws he incerteth 
ratitud" tomenas the third precept of the 
aw of Nature ; but of the gratitude of 

mankind to their Creator, there is a deep 
ſilence. If men had ſprung up from the 
earth in a night like Muſhroms or Excre- 
ſences, without all ſence of Honour, Ju- 
ſtice, Conſcience, or Gratitude, he could 
not have vilifed the humane nature more 
then he doth, 

T. H. My Lord diſcovers here an igno- 
rance of ſuch method as is neceſſary for 
lawful and ſtrift reaſoning and explication 
of the truth in controverſie. And not on- 
ly that, but alſo how little able he isto fix 
his mind upon what he reads in other mens 
Writings. When I had defined Ingrati- 
tude univerſally, he finds fault that I do not 
mention Ingratitude towards God, as if 
his Lordſhip knew not that an univerſal 
comprehends all the particulars. Whenl 
had defined Equity univerſally, why did 
he not as well blame me for not telling” 
what that —_ is in God ? Heis grate- 
ful to rhe man of whom he receives a good 
turn, th:t confeſſeth or maketh appear he 
is pleated with the benefit he receiveth. 
So allo Gratitude towards God is to cond 
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- his benefits. There is alſo ia Gratitude to. 


wards men a deſire to requite their Benefits, 
ſo there is in our Gratitude towards God, 
{o far to requite them,as to be kind to Gods 
Miniſters, which I acknowledged in make- 
ing Sacrificesa part of natural Divine Wor- 
ſhip; and the benefit of thoſe Sacrifices is 
the nouriſhment of Gods Miniſters. Ir ap- 
pears therefore that the Biſhops attention 
in reading my Writings was either weak 
in it ſelf, or weakned by prejudice. 

F. D. From this ſhameful omiſſion or. 
preterition of the main duty of mankind, 
a man might eaſily take the height of 
T. H. his. Religion. But he himſelf put- 
teth it paſt all conjeCtures. His. princi- 
ples are brim full of prodigious impiety. 
In theſe four things, Opinions of Ghoſts, Io no- 
rance of ſecond Cauſes, devotion to what men 
fear, and taking of things caſual, for Prog- 
noſticks, conſiſteth the natural ſeed of Relt- 
£10 ; the culture and improvement where- 
of, he referreth only to Policy. Humane 
and Divine Politicks, are but Politicks. 
And again, Mankind hath this from the 
conſciexce of their own weakneſs, and the admi- 
ration of natural events, that the moſt part of 
men believe that there is au inviſible God, the 
maker of all viſible things, Anda little af- 
ter he telleth us, That Superſtition proceed- 
eth from fear without right reaſon, and 
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Atheiſme from an opinion of reaſon without 
fear ; making Atheiſme tobe more reaſon- 
able than Superſtition. What is now be- 
come of that Divine Worſhip which natu- 
ral reaſqndid aſſignunto God,the honour of 
Exiſtence, Infiniteneſs, Incomprehenſibili- 
ty, Unity, Ubiquity ? What 1s now become 
of that Dittate or Precept of reaſon, con- 
cerning Prayers, Thankſoivings, Oblations, 
Sacrifices, if uncertain Opinions, Ignorance, 
Fear, Miſtakes, the conſcience of our own 
weakneſs, and the admiration of natural 
Events, be the only ſ{ceds of Religion ? 

He proceedeth. further, That Atheiſme 
#t ſelf, though it be an erronious opinion, and 
therefore a ſin, yet it ought to be numbred a- 
mong the ſins of imprudence or ignorance, 
He addeth, that az Atheiſt is puniſhed not as 
a Subjedt is puniſhed by his King, becauſe he 
aid not obſerve Laws : but as an Enemy, by an 
Enemy, becauſe he would not accept Laws, 
His reaſon is, becauſe the Arheiſt never ſub- 
mitted his will to the Will of God, whom he 
never thought to be. And he concludeth 
that mans obligation to obey God, pro- 
ceedeth from bis weakneſs. Manifeſtune 
eſt obligationem ad preſtandum ipſi (Deo) 0- 
bedientiam, incumbere hominibus propter im- 
becilitatem, Firſt it is impoſſible that ſhould 
be a fin of meer ignorance or imprudence, 
which 1s directly contrary to the light 
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of natyral reaſon. The Laws of nature 
need no new pn being imprint- 
ed naturally by God in the heart of Man. 
The Law of nature was written in our hearts 
by the finzer of God, without our aſſent ; or 
rather the Law of Nature is the aſſent FI. f[elf. 
Then if Nature diate to us that there is a 
God, and that this God is to be worſhipped 
in ſuch and ſuch manner, it is not poſhble 
that Atheiſm: ſhould be a fin of meer ig. 
norance. 

Secondly, a Rebellious Subject is ſtill a 
Subje&t, De Jare, though not, De Fado, 
by right, though not by deed : and fo the 
moſt curſed Atheiſt that is, ought by 
right to be the Subject of God, and ought 
to be puniſhed not as a juſt Enemy, but as 
a diſloyal Traytor. Which is confeſſed b 
himſelf, 7 his fourth Sin, (that is, of tho 
who do not by word and deed confeſs one 
God the Supreme King of Kings) i the na- 
tural Kjngdom of God is the Crime of High 
Treaſon, for it is a denial of Divine Power, 
or Atheiſm. Then an Atheiſt is a Traytor 
to God, and puniſhable as a diſloyal Sub- 
ject, not as an Enemy. 

Laſtly, it is an abſurd and diſhonourable 
aſſertion, to make our obedience to God to 
depend upon our weaknels, becauſe we can- 
not help it, and not upon our gratitude, 
becaule we owe our being agd preſervation 
| | co 
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to him. Who planteth a Vineyard, and eat- 
eth not of the Fruit thereof ? And who feedeth 
a Flock, and eateth not of the Milk of the 
Flock? And again, Thou art worthy O Loyd 
to receive Glory, and Honour, and Poner, for 
thou haſt. created all things, and for thy plea- 
ſure they are and were created. But it were 
much better or at leaſt not ſo ill, to bea 
down right Atheiſt, than to make God to 
be ſuch a thing as he doth,and atlaſtthruſt 
him into the Devils Office, to be the cauſe 
of all Sin. 

T. H. Though this Biſhop, as I ſaid, had 
but a weak attention in reading, and little 
Skill in examining the force of an Argu- 
ment, yet he knew men, andthe art, with- 
out troubling their judgments to win their 
aſſents by exciting their Paſſions. One 
Rule of his art was to give his Reader what 

he would have him ſwallow, a part by it 
ſelf, and in the nature of News, whether 
true or not, Knowing that the unlearned, 
that is moſt men, are content to believe, 
rather than: be troubled with examining, 
Therefore (a little before) he put theſe 
words T. H. no friend to Religion,in the Mar- 
gent. ' And in this place, before he offer 
at any confutation, he fays my Principles 
are brim full of Prodigious Impreties, And 
at the next Paragraph, inthe Margent, he 
puts that [excuſe Atheiſm, This behaviour 
becomes 
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becomes neither a Biſhop, nor a Chriſti- 
an, nor any man that pretends to good 
education. Fear of inviſible powers, what 
is itelſe in ſavage people, but the fear of. 
ſomewhat they think a God ? What invi- 
ſible power does the reaſon of a ſavage man 
ſuggeſt unto him, but thoſe Phantaſms 
of his ſleep, or his diſtemper, which we 
frequently call Ghoſts, and the Savages 
thought Gods ; ſo that the fear of a God 
(though not of the true one) to them was 
the beginning of Religion, as the fear of the 
true God was the beginning of wiſdom to 
the Jews and Chriſtians ? Ignorance of ſe- 
cond cauſes made men fly to ſome firſt 
cauſe, the fear of which bred Devotion and 
Worſhip: The ignorance of what that 
power might do, made them obſerve the 
order of what he had done; that they 
might gueſs by the like order, what he 
was to do another time, This was their 
Prognoftication. What Prodigious impie- 
ty is here? How confutes -he it ? Mutt it 
be taken for Impiety upon his bare calum- 
ny ? -I ſaid Superſtition was fear without 
reaſon. Is not the fear of a falſe God, or 
fancied Dzmon contrary to right reaſon ? 
And is not Atheiſm Boldneſs grounded on 
falſe reaſoning, ſuch as is this, the wicked 
proſper, therefore there is no God? He offers 
no proot againſt any of this ; but ſays oy 
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 'Tmake Atheiſin to be mote reaſonable than 
Superſtition ; which. is not true > For I 
deny that there is any reaſon either in the 
Atheiſt or in the Superſtitious. And be- + 
cauſe the Atheiſt thinks he -has reaſon, 
where he has none, I think him the more 
A1rrational of the two. , But - all this while 
he argues not againſt any ofthis ; but en- 
quires only, what is become of my natural 
Worſhip of God, and of his Exiftency, In- 
finiteneſs, Incomprehenſibility, Unity, and 
Ubiquity. As if whatſoever reaſon can 
ſuggeſt muſt be ſuggeſted all at once. 
Firit, all men by nature had an opinion.of 
Gods Exiſtency, but of his other Attributes 
' not ſo ſoon; but: by reaſoning, and by de- 
- grees. 'And forthe Attributes of the true 
God, they were never ſuggeſted but. by the 
- Word 'of God written. In thatI ſlay A- 
- theiſm isa ſim! of ignorance, he ſays I ex- 
caſe it. The Prophet David ſays, The fool 
. hath ſaid in his heart, There is no God, Is 
--1t not then aſin of folly ? *Tis agreed be- 
- eweenus, that right reaſon! dictates, There 
18a God. Does it not follow, that deny- 
1ng of God is afin proceeding from miſ- 
reaſoning. ' If 'it be not a-fin of ignorance, 
"4t muſt 'be a' fin of malice.” Can a man 
> malice that which he thinks has no being ? 
?*Blut may not one think there is a God,.and 
yet :maliciouſly deny him ?- If he _ 
£ cre 
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there is a God, he isno Atheiſt ; and ſo the 
queſtion 1s changed into this, whether an 

man that thinks there isa God, dares deli- 
berately deny it ? For my part I think not. 
For upon what confidence dares any man 
(deliberately I fay) oppoſe the Omnipo- 
tent ? David faith of himſelf, My feet were 
meady to ſlip when 1 ſaw the proſperity of the 
wicked. Therefore it is likely the feet of 
men leſs holy {lip ofrner. But I think no 
man living is ſo daring, being out of paſſ1- 
on, as to hofd it as his opinion. Thoſe 
wicked men that for a long time proceeded 
{o ſuccesfully in the late Yorrid Rebellion, 
may perhaps make ſome think they were 
conſtant and reſolved Arheifts, but I think 


_ rather that they forgot God, than believed 


there was none. He that believes there is 
ſuch an Atheiſt, comes a little roo near that 


opinion - himſelf, Nevertheleſs, if words 


poken in paſſion (ignifie a denial of a God, 


no puniſhment przordained by Law, can 


be top:great tor ſuch an inlolence ; becauſe 
there 'is'no living in a Common-wealth 
with men, to whoſe oaths we cannot rea- 
lonably give credit. As to that 1 lay, An 
Atheiſt 1s puniſhed by God not as a Subjett by 
hit Kjng,” but as an Enemy, and to my argt- 


nent for it, namely, becauſe he never acknow- 


deed imſelf Gods Subjet#, He oppoſeth, 


t it nature diftate that: there 1s a m 
an 
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and to be worſhiped in ſuch and ſuch man- 
ner, then Atheiſm is not a fin of meer ig- 
norance ; as if either I or he did hold that 
Nature dictates the manner of Gods Wor- 
ſhip, orany article of our Creed, or whe- 
ther to worſhip with or without a Sur- 
plice. Secondly, he anſwers that a Re- 
bel is {till a Subſet de Fure, though not 
de Fafo: And *tis granted. But though 
the King loſe none of his right by the 
Traytors att, yet the, Traytor loſeth the 
priviledg of being putiſht#by a precedent 
Law; and therefore may be puniſh'd at 
the Kings will, as Ravilac was for mur- 
dering Hezrythe 4th. of Fraxce. An open 
Enemy and a perfidious Trayror are both 
enemies. Had not his Lordſhip read in the 
Roman ſtory how Perſeus and other juſt 
enemies of that State were wont to be pu- 
niſhed ? But what is this trifling queſtion 
to my excuſing of Atheiſm ? Inthe ſeventh 
Paragraph of my Book de Cive he found 
the words (in Latin) which he here citeth. 
And to the ſame ſenſe I have faid in my 
Leviathan , That the right of nature 
whereby God raigneth over men, is to be 
derived not from his creating them, as if he 
required- obedience, as of Gratitude ; but 
from his irreſiſtable Power. This he fays 
is abſurd and diſhonourable. Whereas 
firſt all power is honourable, and; greateſt 
power | 
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power is moſt honourable. Is it not a mote 
noble tenure for a King to hold his King- 
dom, and the right to puniſh thoſe that 
tranſgreſs his Laws from his Power, than 
from the gratitude or gift of the Tranſgreſ- 
ſor. There is nothing therefore here ot diſ- 
honour to God Almighty. But ſee the ſub- 
tility of» his diſputing. He ſaw he could 
not catch Leviathan in this place, he 
looks for him in my Book de C:ve, which 
is Latine, -to try what he could fiſh out of 
that. And ſays I make our obedience to 
God, depend upon our; weakneſs, as it 
theſe words lignihed the. Dependence, and 
not the aece//ity of our:ſubmiſſon, or that 
incumbere and depernd:#e were all one. ; 

J. D. For' T. H. his God is not the God 
of Chriſtians, nor of any rational men. 
Our God is every where, and ſeeing he 
hath no parts, he muſt _be- wholly here, 
and wholly there, and wholly every 
where. , So Nature it ſelfdiftateth. It car- 
not be, ſaid honourably of God that he is in 4 
place ;, far. nothing is in a place, but that 
which bath proper bounds of its greatneſs, But 
T. H. his God is not wholly every where. 
No man tan conceive that any thing is all in 
this place, and all in axother place at the ſame 
time, for none of theſe thinns ever have or 
can be incident to ſenſe, So far well, if by 
conceiwing he mean comprehending ; hue 

| C then 
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then follows, That theſe are abſurd Speeches 
taken upon credit, without any ſignification at 
all, from deceived Philoſophers, and deceived 
or deceiving School-men. Thus he denieth 
the Ubiquity of God. A Circumfſcriprive, 
a Definitive, and a Repletive being in a 

place, is ſome heathen language to him. 
T. H. Though I believe the Omnipo- 
tence of God, and that he can do what he 
will, yet I dare not ſay how every thing 
1s done, becauſe I cannot conceive nor 
comprehend either the Divine ſubſtance, 
or the way of its operation. And I think it 
Impiety to ſpeak concerning God any 
thing of my own head, or upon the Au- 
thority of Philoſophers or School-men, 
which I underſtand not, without warrant 
in the Scripture : And what fay of Om- 
nipotence, * I ſay alfo of Ubiquity. But 
his Lordſhip is more valiant in this place, 
relling us that God is wholly here, and wholly 
there, and wholly every where; becauſe he 
has no parts. I cannot comprehend nor 
conceive this. For methinks it implies alſo 
that the whole World is alſo in the whole 
God, and in every part of God, nor canT 
conceive how any thing can be called 
Whole, which has no parts, nor can I find 
any thing of this in the Scripture, If I 
could find it there, I could believe it ; and 
ifI could find it in the publick DoGrine "ud 
ene 
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the Church, I could eaſily abſtain from 
contradifting it. The School-men ſay al- 
ſo that the Soul of Man (meaning his up- 
per Soul, which they call, the rational 
Soul) is alſo wholly in the whole man, and 
wholly in every part of the man. What 
is this but to make the humane Soul the 
ſame thing in reſpect of mans Body, that 
God is in reſpe& of the World ? Theſe 
his Lordſhip calls here rational men, and 
ſome ofthem which applaud this Doctrine, 
would have the High Court of Parliament 
corroborate ſuch DoCttrines with a Law. 
I ſaid in my Leviathan, that it is no honou- 
rable attribute to God, to fay he is i» 2 
plate, becauſe, infinite is not conhinedwith- 
in a place. To which he replies, T: H. 
his God is not wholly every where. I confeſs 
the conſequence. For I underſtand in 
Engliſh, he that ſays any thing to be al 
here, means that neither all nor any of the 


* ſame thing is elſe where. He ſays further, I 


take a Circurſcriptive, a Definitive, apd a 
Repletive being in a place to be Heathen 
Language. Truly, ifthis Diſpute were at 
the Bar, I ſhould go near to crave the af- 
ſiftance of the Court, leſt ſome trick 
might be put upon me infuch obſcurity, 
For though I know what theſe Latin 
words ſingly ſignifie, yet Tunderſtand nor 


how any thing is in a Plate Definitively 
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and not Circnmſcriptively. :For Definitively 
comes from defiaio which 1s to ſet bounds. 
And therefore to be ina Place Detinitively, 
is when the. bounds of the p/ace are every 
way marked out, But to be 1n a place 
Circumſcriptively, is when the bounds of 
the place are deſcribed round about. To 
be in a Place Repletive, 1s to fill a place. 
Who does not ſee that this ditinftion is 
Canting and Fraud? If any man wall call 
it Pious Fraud, he is to prove the Piety as 
clearly as I have here explained the Fraud, 
Beſides, no Fraud can be Pious in any man, 
but him that hath a lawful Right to go- 
vern him whom-he beguileth ; whom the 
Biſhop pretends to govera, I cannot tell. 
Beſides his Lorgſaip ought to have.conſi 
dered that eyery Biſhop is one of the Great 
Councel, *yruſted by the King to give their 
advice with the Lords Temporal, for the 
making of good Laws, Civil and Ecclefi- 
aſtical, and not to offer them ſuch obſcure 
DoQrines, as if, becauſe they -are - not 
verſed in School-divinity, therefore they 
had no Learning at all, nor undesftood the 
Engliſh Tongue. Why did the 1Divinesof 
England contend ſo much heretofore to 
have the Bibke tranſlated, into. Emeliſh,: of 
they never: meant aay. but,” themfſelyes 
ſhould read it? i If. a Lay-man be publickly 
encouraged to ſearch the Scriptures for his 
own 
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own Salvation, what has a Divine to do 
to impoſe upon him any ſtrange inter- 
pretation, unleſs if he make him err to 
Damnation, he will be damned in his 
ſtead ? 

7. D. Our God is immutable without 
any ſhadow of turning by change, to 
whom all things are preſent, nothing paſt, 
nothing to come. But T. H. his God is 
meaſured by time, loſing ſomthing thart is 
paſt, and acquiring ſomthing that doth 
come every minute, That 1s as much as 
to ſay, That our God is infinite, and his 
God 1s finite, for unto that which is actu- 
ally infinite, nothing can be added neither 
time nor parts. Hear himlelf, Nor do I un- 
derſtand -what derogation it can be to the di- 
vine perfettion, to attribute to it Potentiali- 
ty, that is in Engliſh, Power (lo little doth 

| he underſtand what Potentiality 1s) ad 
ſucceſſive duration. And he chargeth it uP- 
on us as a fault; that will not have eter. 
nity to be an exaleſs ſucceſſion of time. How, 
ſucceſſive duration, and an endleſs ſucceſſion 
of time in God ? Then God 1s infinite, then 

God is-elder to day than he was yeſterday. 
Away with Blaſphemies. Betore he de- 
ſtroyed the lbiquity of. God, and now he 
deſtroyeth his Eternity. 

. #1. I ſhall omit both here and hence- 
forth his preambulatory, impertinent, and 
C unci- 
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uncivil calumnies. The thing he pre- 
tends to prove is this. That it 15 a deroga- 
tion to the Divine Power to attribute to it 
Potentiality ( that is in Exeliſþ Power) 
and Succeſſive Duration. One of his rea- 
ſons 1s, God is infinite, and nothing can be 
added to infinite, neither of time nor of 
parts: It is true. And therefore I ſaid, 
God is infinite and eternal, without begin- 
ning or end, either of Time or Place; 
which he has not here confuted, but con- 
firmed. He denies Potentiality and Power 
to be all one, and fays1I little underſtand 
what Potentiality is. He ought therefore 
in this place to have defined what Poten- 
ality is : -For I underſtand it to be the ſame 
with Potentia , which is in Engliſh Power, 
There is no ſuch word as Potentaality in the 
Scriptures, nor in any Author of the Latin 
Tongue. It is found only in School-Divinity, 
asa word of Art,or rather as a word of Craft, 
to amaze and puzzle the Laity. And there- 
fore I no ſGoner read than intepreted it. 
In the next place he ſays, as wondring, 
How anendleſs ſucceſſion of time in God ! 
Why not ? Gods mercy endureth for ever, 
and ſuxely God endureth as long as his mer- 
Cy, therefore there is duration in God, and 
confequently endlefs fuccefſion of time. 
God who in ſundry times and divers nmamers 
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difpute with me about Free-will, he hath 
defined Eternity to be Nunc ftans, that is 
an ever ſtanding now, Or everlaſting inſtant. 
This he thinks himſelf bound in honour to 
defend. What reaſonable ſoul can digeſt 
this? We read in Scripture, that a thou- 
fand years with God, 1s but as yeſterday. 
And why ? bur becauſe he ſees as clearly to 
the end of a thouſand years, as to the end 
of a day. But his Lordſhip affirms, That 
both a thouſand years and a day are but 
one inſtant, the ſame ſtanding Now, or E- 
ternity. If he had ſhewed an holy Text 
for this DoQtrine, or any Text of the Book 
of Common Prayer (in the Scripture and 
Book of Common Prayer is contained all our 
Religion) I had yielded to him, but 
School-Divinity I value little or nothing at 
all. Though in this he contradid alſo the 
School-men, who ſay the Soul is eternal 
only 2 parte poſt, but God 1s eternal both 
a parte poſt, and 4 parte ante, Thus there 
are parts in eternity, and eternity being, 
as lis Lordſhip ſays, the divine ſubſtance, 
the divine ſubſtance has parts, and Nunc 
ftans has parts. Is not this darkneſs ? 
I rake it to be the Kingdom of Darkneſs, 
and the teachers of it, eſpecially of this 
DoCctrine. That God who is not only 0#- 
timus, but alſo Maximus is no greater than 
to be wholly contained in the leaſt Atome 
C 4 of 
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of earth, or other” body, and that his 
whole duration is but an inſtant of time, to 
be either grofly ignorant or ungodly. De- 
CELVETS, 

7. D. Our Godis a perfe(t, pure, ſimple 
indiviſible , infinite Eſſence ; tree from all 
compoſition of matter and form ,of ſubſtance 
and accidents. All matter 1s finite;' and he 
who aCteth by his infinite Eſſence, needeth 
neither Organs, nor Faculties (7d eſt, no pow. 
er, note that) nor accidents, to render him 
more compleat. But T7. H. his God is a 
diviſible God, a compounded God, that 
hath matter, or qualities, or accidents. 
Hear himſelf. I argue thus, The divine 
ſubſtance is indiviſible, but eternity is the di- 
wine ſubſtance. The Major is evident hecanſe 
God is Actus ſimpliciffimus ; the Minor is 
confeſſed by all men, that whatſoever is attribu- 
ted to God, is God. Now liſten to his an- 
fwer, {he Major is ſo far from beins evident, 
that Atus ſ{impliciſhimus ſignifieth nothing. 
The Minor is ſaid by ſome men, thought by no 
man, whatſoever is thought is underſtood. 
The Major was this, The divine ſubſtance 
is indiviſible, Is this far from being evi- 
dent ? Either it is indiviſible or diviſible. 
If it be not indiviſible, then it is diviſible, 
then it is materite, then it is corporeal, 
then it hath parts, then it is finite by his 
own - confeſſion, Hahere partes, ant eſſe 
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totum aliquid, ſunt attributa finitorum. Up- 
on this filly conceit he chargeth me for 
ſaying, That God is not juſt, but juſtice 
it ſelf; not eternal, but eternity it ſelf; 
which he calleth a_——_ words to be ſaid 
of God, And he thinketh he doth me a 
great courteſie in not adding Blaſphemons 
and Atheiſtical. But his Bolts are fo ſoon 
ſhot, and his Reaſons are ſuch vain Ima- 
ginations, and ſuch drowſie Phantalies , 
that no fad gan doth much regard them. 
Thus he hath already deſtroyed the U- 
biquity, the Eternity, and the Simpli- 
city of God. I wiſh he had conſider- 
ed better with himſelf, before he had 
deſperately caft himſelf upon theſe Rocks. 

But paulo majors canamus', my next 
charge is, That he deſtroys the very being 
of God, and leaves nothing in his place, 
but an empty name. For by taking away 
all incorporeal ſubſtances, he taketh away 
God himſelf. The very name {ſaith he) 
of an incorporeal ſubſtance, is a Contraditi- 
on. * And to ſay that an Angel or Spirif, is 
an incorporeal . ſubſFance, is to ſayin effett, 
that there is no Angel or Spirit at all. By 
the ſame reaſon to ſay, That God is an in- 
corporeal ſubſtance, is to ſay there is. no 
God at all. Either God is incorporeal, or 
he is finite, and conſiſts of parts, and con- 
{equently is no God, This, That there is 
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no .incorporeal ſpirit , is that main root 
of Atheiſm, from which io many leſſer 
branches are daily ſprouting up. 

T. H. God is indeed a PerfeQ, Pure, 
Simple, Infinite Subſtance ; and his Name 
incommunicable, that is to ſay, not di- 
viſible into this and that individual God, 
in ſuch manner as the name of Maa is di- 
viſible into Peter and John. And therefore 
God is individual ; which word amongſt 
the Greeks 1s expreſſed by the word Indi- 
viſible. Certain Hereticks inGhe primitive 
Church, becauſe ſpecial and individual are 
called Particulars, maintained that Chriſt 
was a particular God, differing in number 
from God the Father. And this was the 
Do&Qrine that was condemned for Hereſ; 
in the firſt Councel of Nice, by cheſs 
words, God hath no parts, And yet many 
of the Latin Fathers in their explications 
of the Niceze Creed, have expounded the 
word Corſubſtantial, by the community of 
nature,which different Species have in their 
Genus, and different individuals in the 
Species, as if Peter and John were Conſub- 
ſtantial, becauſe they agree in one humane 
nature ; which 1s contrary I confeſs) to 
the meaning of the Vice Fathers. But 
that in a ſubſtance infinitely great, it ſhould 
be impoſſible to conſider any thing as not 
infinite. I do not fee it thers con m_ 
| or 
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For certainly he that thinks God is in 
every part of the Church, does not exclude 
him out of the Church-yard. And is not 
this a conſidering of him by parts ? For di- 
viding a thing which we cannot reach nor 
ſeparate one = thereof from another, 
is nothing elſe but conſidering of the ſame 
rts. So much concerning Indivilibi- 
liry from Natural Reaſon ; for I will wade 
no farther, but relie upoa the Scriptures. 
God is no where ſaid in the Scriptures to 
be indiviſible, unleſs his Lordſhip meant 
diviſion, to conſiſt only in ſeparation of 
parts, which Ithink he did not. St. Paul 
indeed faith, 1 Cor. 1.13. Is Chriſt divid- 
ed ? Not that the followers of Paul, Apollo, 
and Cephas, followed ſome one part, ſome 
another of Chriſt ; but that thinking diffe- 
rently of his nature, they made as 1t were 
different kinds of him. Secondly, his Lord- 
ſhip expounds Simplicity, by not bein 
compounded of Matter and Form, or 0 
Subſtance and Accidents, Unlearnedly. For 
nothing can be ſo compounded. The mat- 
ter of a Chair gs Wood, the form is the figure 
it hath apt for the intended uſe. Does 
his Lordſhip think the Chair compounded 
of the Wood and the Figure? A man is 
Rational, does it therefore follow that 
Reaſon is a part of the man? It was 4- 
Jiſtotte dgceived him, who had told _ 
enat 
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that a Rational living Creature, 1s the de- 
finition of a man, and rhat' the definition 
of a man was his Eſſence ; and therefore 
the Biſhop and other School-men, from 
this that the word Rational is a part of 
theſe words Man is a Rational living Crea- 
zure, concluded that the Eſſence of man, 
was a part of the man, and a Rational man, 
the ſame thing with a Rational Soul. I 
ſhould wonder how any man, much more 
a DoQtor of Divinity, ſhould be ſo groſly 
deceived, but that I know naturally the 
generality of men ſpeak the words of their 
Maſters by rote, without having any Idea 
of the things, which the words {igaihe. 
Laſtly, he calls God an Eſſexce. If he 
mean by Eſſeace the ſame with Exs, (-% ) 
T approve it. Otherwiſe, what is Eſſence ? 
There is no ſuch word -in the Old Teſta- 
ment. The Hebrew Language, which 
has no word anſ{werable to: the copulative 
eſt, willnot bear it. The New Teſtament 
hath #z, but never for Eſſexce, nor for 
Subſtancegbut only for Riches. I come now to 
his Argument-in Mood and Figure, which 
is this, The Divine Subſtance is indiviſible. 
That's the Major. Eternity is the Divine 
Subſtance. That's the Minor. Ergo, the 
Divine Subſtance is indiviſible. The Ma- 
jor, he ſays, is evident, becauſe God is 
Aus ſimpliciſſimus, The Minor is _— 
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he thinks, by all men, becauſe-whatſoever 
is attributed to God, is God, _ To this I an- 
{wered, that the Major was ſo far from be- 
ng evident, that 47us Simpliciſſumus ſignifi- 
eth nothing, and that the Minor was under- 
ſtood by no man. Firſt, what is AZ in the 
Major £ does any man underſtand 4us for 
a Subſtance, that is, for a thing ſublifting by 
it ſelf? Is not AZ in Engliſh, either an 
Act, or an Attion, or nothing ? or is any of 
theſe Subſtances ? If ithe evident,why did he 
not explain 4s by a definition ? And as 
to the Minor, though all men in the world 
underſtand that the Ererzal is God, yet no 
man can underſtand that the Eternity is 
"God. Perhaps . he and the School-men 
mean by A#w, the ſame that they do by 
Eſſextia, What is the Eſſence of a wan, 
but his Huzzazity ? or of God, but his De- 
ity; of Great, but Greatneſs; and fo of all 
other denominating Attributes? And the 
wards God and Deity, are of difterent fig- 
nitication. , Dqamaſcene a Father of the 
Church expounding the Nicenxe Creed de- 
nies plainly that the Deity was incarnate, 
but all true Chriſtians hold that God was 
incarnate. Therefore God and the Deity, 
lignifie divers things ; and therefore Eter- 
zaland Eternity are not the lame, no more 
than a wiſe gan, and his wiſdom are the 
lame. Nor-God and bis juſtice the Ow 
thing 
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thing, and univerſally *tis falſe, that the 
Attribute in the AbſtraCt is the ſame with 
the Subſtance, to which it is attributed. 
Alſo it is univerſally true of God, that the 
Attribute in the Concrete, and the fub- 
ſtance to which it is attributed, 1s not the 
ſame thing. I come now to his next Pe- 
riod or Paragraph, wherein he would fain 
prove, that by denying Incorporeal Sub. 
ſtance, I take away Gods Exiſtence. The 
words he cites here are mine; To ſay an 
Angel or Spirit is an Incorporeal Subſtance, 
is to ſay in effett there is no Angel nor Spirit 
at all. Itis true alſo, that to ſay that Gad 
is an Incorporeal Subſtance, is to fay in 
effeft there is no God at all. What al-* 
ledges he againſt it, but the School-Div1: 
nity which I have already anſwered ? 
Scripture he can bring none, becauſe the 
word Incorporeal is not found 1n Scripture. 
Bur the Biſhop truſting to his Ariſtotelean 
and Scholaſtick Learzing hath hitherto 
made no uſe of Scripture, fave only of theſe 
Texts, Who hath planted a Vineyard, and eat- 
eth not of the fruit thereof; or who feedeth 
a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock, 
and Rev. 4. 11. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, honour, and power, for thou haſt 
created all things, and for thy pleaſure they 
were created ; thereby to prove that the 


right of God to govern and puniſh mankind 
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is not derived from his Omnipotence. Let 
us now ſee how he proves Incorporeity by 
his own Reaſon without Scripture. Ezher 
God ( he faith ) is Incorporeal or Finite. 
He knows I deny both, and fay he is Cor- 
poreal and Infinite, againſt which he offers 
no proof, but only /according to his 
cuſtom of diff ai) calls it the root of 
Atheiſm ; and interrogates me, what re. 
al thing is left in the world, if God be In- 
corporeal, but Body and Accidents ? I fay 
there is _— left but Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance. For I have denyed {as he knew) 
that there is any reality in accidents ; and 
nevertheleſs maintain Gods Exiſtence, and 
that he is a moſt pure, and moſt ſimple 
Corporeal Spirit. Here his Lordſhip 
catching nothing, removes to the — 
of the Trinity, which theſe my groun 
( he ſays ) deſtroy. How ſo? I fay the 
Trinity, and the Perſons thereof are that 
one pure, ſimple, and eternal Corporeal 
Spirit; and why does this deſtroy the 
Trinity, more than if I had called it Incor- 
'? He labours here-and ſeeketh ſome- 
what to refreſh himſelf in the word Perſon, 
by the ſame grounds (he ſaith) every King 
has as many Perſons as there be Juſtices 
of Peace in his Kingdom, and God Al- 
mighty hath as many Perſons as there be 
Kings, why not? For I never ay" 
Toile 
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thoſe Kings were that God ; and yet God 

iveth that name to the Kings of the earth. 
For. the ſignification of the word Perſon, 
I ſhall expound it by and by in another 
place, Here ends his Lord{hips School 
Argument ; now let me come with my 
Scripture Argument. St, Pau/ concerning 
Chriſt, /Co/. 2. 9.) ſaith thus, {zz hin dwelt: rh 
all the fullneſs of the Godhead Bodily. This 
place Athanaſius a great and zealous Doctor 
in the VNicene Councel, and vehement ene- 
my of A4r:#5 the Heretick, who allowed 
Chriſt to be no otherwiſe. God, then as 
men of excellent picty were ſo called, ex- 
poundeth thus.The fullneſs of the Godhead 
dwelleth..in him Bodily (Greek owwenu;) 
id eſt lerxiis,, za eſt, Realiter. So there is ong 


Father for - Corporality, and that God way 

in Chriſt in ſuch manner as Body isin Bady. 

Again, there were in the primitive Church 

a fort of Hereticks who maintained, that 

Jeſus Chriſt had not a true real Body' but 
U 


was onely a Phantaſm or Spright, ſuch. as 
the Latins called Spe#ra. Againlt thehead 
of. this Sect { whoſe: name I think. -was 
Apelles ) Tertullian wrote a Book, now. ex- 
tant amongſt his other, Works, intituled 
De Carne Chriſti, wherein after he had ſpo- 
ken of the nature of Phantaſms , and 
ſhewed thag the had nothing of reality i 
them, 'he concludeth with theſe vous 

w - 
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* whatſoever is not Body, is Nothing, Sg 


here is on my fide a plain Text of Scripture, 
and two ancient and learned Fathers, nor 


was this DoQrine of Tertullian condemned 


in the Council of Vzrce ; but the diviſion 
of the Divine Subſtance into Cod the Fa- 
ther, God the Son, and God the holy 
Ghoſt, For theſe words, God has no parts, 
were added, for explication of the word 
Conſubſtantial, at the requelt of the diſſent. 
ing Fathers, and are farther explained 
both in Athanaſius his Creed, in theſe 
words, not three Gods but one God, and by 


* the conſtant Attribute ever ſince of tlie 1;« 


divideal Trinity, The fame words never 
theleſs do condemn the Anthropomorphites 
alſo: For though there appeared no Chri- 


\ ſtians that profeſſed that God had an Orga- 


nical Body, and conſequently that the Per 
ſons were three Individuals, yet the Gems 
tiles were all Anthropomorphites and thers 
condemned by thoſe words, God has no 
arts. 

And thus I have anſwered his accuſatiofi 
concerning the Eternity and Exiſtence of 
the Divine Subſtance, and made appear 
that in truth, the queſtion betweeti us, is 
whether God be a Phantaſme /id ef, ari I 
dol of the Fancy,which St.Pax/ faith is ids 
thing) or a Corporeal Spirit, thag is to ſay, 


ſomething that has -— wr 
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In this place I think it not amib, leaving 
for a little while this Theological diſpute, 
ro examine the ſignification of thole words 
which have occationed ſo much diverlity 
of opinion in this kind of Doctrine. 

The word Sub/taxce, in Greek Hypoſtaſis, 
Hypoſtan, Hypoſtamenon f(ignitie the ſame 
thing, namely, a Ground, a Baſe, any 
thing that has Exiſtence or Subſiſtence' ix 
it {-{f, any thing that upholdeth that 
which elſe would fall, in which fence God 
is properly the Hypoſtaſis, Baſe, and Sub- 
{tance that upholdeth all the world, hay- 
ing Subſiſtence not only 7» himfelf, but 
from himſelf; whereas other Subſtances 
have their ſubſiſtence only in themſelves, 
not from themſelves. But Metaphorically, 
Faith is called a Subſtance, Heb. 1 1. 1. be- 
cauſe it is the foundation or Baſe of our 
Hope ; for Faith failing our Hope falls. 
And 2 Coy. 9. 4. St. Paul having boaſted of 
the liberal promiſe of the Corinthians tos 
wards the Macedonians, calls that promile 
the ground, the Hypoſtaſis of that his 
boatting. And Heb. 1. 3. Chriſt is called 
the Image of the Subſtance (the Hypoſta- 
ſis) of his Father, and for the proper and 
adequate ſignification of the art Hypo- 
ſtaſis, the Greek Fathers did always oppoſe 
it to 7.4 rag or Phantaſme ; as a 
man fſceth his face in the water, his on 
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' face is called the Hypoſtafis of the phanta- 


ſtick face in the water. So alſo in ſpeak- 
ing, the thing underſtood or named, is 
called Hypoſtaſis, in reſpe&t of the name, 
ſo alſo a Body coloured is the Hypoſtaſis, 
Subſtance and Subject of the colour ; and 
in like manner of all its other Accidents. Ef- 
fence and all otherabſtratt names are words 
artificial belonging to the Art of Logick,and 
ſignifies only che manner how we conlider 


' the Subſtance it ſelf. And of this I have ſpo- 


ken ſufficiently in Pao. 371. 372. of my 
Leviathan. Body | Lat.) Corpus | Gre. ] 
5 ue, is that Subſtance which hath Magni- 
tude indeterminate, and is the ſame with 
Corporeal Subſtance ; but A Boay is that 
which hath Magnitude determinate, and 
conſequently is underſtood to be rorum or 
integrum aliquid. Pure and Simple Body, is 
Body of ofie arid the ſame kind, inevery 
part throughout, and if mingled with Bo- 

of another kind, though the: total be 
compounded or mixt, the- parts neverthe- 
fs retain their ſimplicity, as when water- 
ahd wine are'mixt, rhe parts of both kinds 
fetain their ſmplicity. For water and 
wine cannot both be in one and the fame 
place at once. 

Matter is the ſame with Body; But ne- | 
yer without reſpeX to a Body which is 
made thereof.” News is the vggregate of 
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all Accidents together, for - which, we 
give the Matter a new name ; ſo Albedo, 
whiteneſs is the Form of Album, or white 
Body. So alſo Humanity is the Effence 
of man, and Deity the Eſſence of Dew. 

Spirit is Thin, Fluid, Tranſparent, Invi- 
ſible Body. The word in Latin ſignifies 
Breath, Aire, Wind and the like. In 
Greek viva from vis, Jp1ro, Flo. 

I have ſeen, and ſo have many more 
two waters, one of the River, the other 
a Mineral Water, ſo like, that no man 
could diſcern the one from the other by his 
ſight ; yet when they have been both put 
together, the whole ſubſtance could not by 
the eye be diſtinguiſhed from milk. Yet 
we know that the one was not mixt with 
the other, ſo as every part of the one to be 
in every part of the other, for that is im- 
poſſible, 'unleſs two Bodies can be in the 
the ſame place. How then could the 
change be made in every part, .but only by 
the Attivity of the Mineral water, chang- 
ing it every where tothe Senſe, and yet not 
being every where and in every part of the 
water ? It then ſuch groſs Bodies have ſo 
great Activity, what ſhall we think of 
Spirits, whoſe kinds be as many as there, 
| be kinds of Liquor, and Aftivity greater ? | 
Can it then be doubted, but that God, who 
is an infinitely fine Spirit and withall 
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intelligent, can'make and change all ſpecies 
and kinds of Body as he pleaſeth 3 butT dare 
not ſay, that this is the way by which God 
Almighty worketh, becauſe it 1s paſt my ap- 


; prehenlion, yet it ſerves very well todemon- 


{trate, that the Omnipotence of God jmpli- 
eth no contradiction ; and is better than by 
pretence of magnifying the firjeneſs of the 
divine Subſtance, to reduce it to a Spright 
or Phantaſm, which 1s Nothing. 

A Perſon, [Lat.] Perſona, (tgnifies an in- 
telligent Subſtance, «that a&eth any thing in 
his own or anothers Name, or by his own or 
anothers Authority. Of this Definition there 
can be no other proof than from the uſe of 
that word, 1n ſuch Latin Authors as were 
elteem'd the moſt skilful in their own Lan- 
guage, of which number was Czcero. But 

icero, in an Epiſtle to Atticas, faith thus, 
Onus ſuitineo tres Perſonas, Mei, Adverſarii, 
& Judicis : That is, I that am but one man, 
ſuſtain three Perſons; mine own Perſon, the 
Perſon of my Adverſary, and the Perſon of 
the Judge. Cicero was here the Subſtance 1n- 
telligent, one man 3 and becaule he pleaded 
for himſelf, he calls himſelf, his own Perſon 
and again, becauſe he pleaded for his Adver- 
lary, - ſays, he ſuſtained the Perſon of his 
Adverſary 3 and laſtly, becauſe he himſelf 

ave the Sentence, he ſays, he ſuſtained the 

erſon of the Judge, In the ſame fence we 
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uſe the word in Engliſh #ulgarly, calling 


him that a&teth by his own Authority, his | 


own Perſon, and him that aCfteth by the Au- 
thority of another, the Perſon of that other, 
And thus we have the exa&t meaning of the 
word Perſov. The Greek Tongue cannot 
render it ; for reg» is properly a Face, 
and Metaphorically , a Vizard of an Actor 
upon the Stage. How then did the Greek 
Fathers render the word Perſoz, as it isin the 
blefſed Trinity 2 Not well. Inſtead of the 
word Perſon they put Hypoitaſts, which fag- 


nifies Subſtance, from whence it right be J 


inferr'd, that the three Perſons in the Trint 
ty arethree divine Subſtances, that is, three 
Gods. The word mTejav7, they could not 
ule, becauſe Face and Vizard are neither of 
them honourable Attributes af God, nor 
explicative of the meaning of the Greek }F 

Church. Therefore the Latin (and conle- 
uently the Engliſh) Church renders Hypa- 
Paſs every where in Athanaſius his Creed by 
Perſon. But the word Hypoitatical Onion 13 
rightly retained and uſed by Divines, as be- 
ing the Union of two Hypoſtaſes, that is, of 
two Subſtances or Natures in the Perſon of 
Chriſt. But ſeeing they alſo hold the Soul of | 
our Saviourto be a Subſtance, which though 
ſeparated from his Body, ſubſiſted neverthe- 
leſs in it ſelf, and conſequently before it was 
ſeparated from his Body upon the Crols, 
Was 
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ÞF wasa diſtin& Nature from his Body, how 


will they avoid this Objection, That then 
Chriſt had three Natures, . three Hypoſtaſcs, 
without granting, that bis Reſurre&ion was 
a new _— and not a return of his 
Soul out of Heaven into the Grave The con- 
trary is not determined by the Church, Thus 
far in explication of the words that occur 1n 
this Controverſie. Now I return again to 
his Lordſhip's Diſcourle. 

7. D. When they have taken away all 
incorporeal Spirits, what do they leave God 
himſelf to be 2 He who is the Fountain of 
all Being, from whom and in whom all Crea- 
tures have their Being, mult needs bave a re- 
al Being of his own. And what real Being 
can God have among Bodiesand Accidents ? 


for they have left nothing elfo in the Unt- 


verſe. ThenT: H, may movethe ſame Que- 
ſtion of God, which he did of Devils. 1 
would gladly know in what Claſſus of Entities, 
the Biſhop rauketh God # Infinite Being and 
participated Being are not of the fame na- 
ture. Yet to ſpeak according to humane ap- 
prehenſion, (apprehenſion and comprehenht- 
on difter much : 7. H. confelleth that natu- 
ral Reaſon doth dictate to us, that God is In- 
finite, yet natural Reaſon cannot compre» 
hend the Infiniteneſls of God ) I place him 
among incoxyporeal Subſtances or Spirits, be- 
cauſe he hath been pleaſed to place himleltin 
D 4 that 
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that rank, God is a Spirit. Of which place 
T. H. giveth his opinion, that it is ugintelli- 
gible, and all others of the ſame nature, axd 

all not under humane underitanding, 

They whodeny all incorporeal Subſtances, 
can underſtand nothing by God, but either 
Nature, (not Naturanm naturantem, that is, 
a real Author of Nature, but Natwram natu- 
ratant, that 1s, the orderly concourſe of na- 
tural Cauſes, as 7. H. ſeemeth to intimate ) 
or a fiction of the Brain, without real Being, 
cheriſhed for advantage and politick Ends, 
as a profitable Error, howſoever dignified 
with the glorious title of the eternal Cauſe of 
all things. 

T. H. To his Lordſhip's Queſtion here, 
What I leave God to be, I anſwer, I leave 
him to be a moſt pure, ſimple, inviſible Spi- 
rit Corporeal. By Corporeal I mean a Sub- 
ſtance that has Magnitude, and ſo mean all 
learned men, Divines and others , though » 
perhaps there be ſome common people fo 
rude asto call nothing Body, -but what they 
can. ſee and feel. To his ſecond Queſtion, 
What real Being he can have amongſt Bodies 
and Accidents, Ianſwer, The Being ofa Spi- 
rit, not of a Spright, If L ſhould ask any the 
moſt ſubtil Diſtinguiſher, what middle na- 
ture there were between an infinitely ſubtil 
Subſtance, and a meer Thought or Phantaſm, 
by what Name could he call it > He night 
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call it perhaps an — Subſtance, and 
ſo Incorporeal (hall paſs for a middle nature 
between I»finmitely ſubtil and Nothing, and be 
leſs ſabtil than Infinitely ſubtil, and yet more 
fabtil than a thought. "Tis granted (he ſays) 
that the Nature of God is incomprehenſible. 
Doth it therefore follow, that we may give 
to the divine Subſtance what negative Name 
we pleaſe 2 Becauſe he ſays, the whole di- 
vine Subſtance is here and there and eve 
where throughout the World, and that the 
Soul of a'man is here and there and every 
where throughout man's Body , muſt we 
therefore take it for a Myſtery of Chriſtian 
Religion, upon his or any Schoolman's word, 
without the Scripture, which calls nothing a 
Myſtery but the Incarnation of the eternal 
God? Or is Incorporeal a Myſtery , when 
not at all mentioned in the Bible, but to 
the contrary 'tis written, That the fulneſs of 
the Deity was bodily in ChriiF 2 When the na- 
ture of the thing is incomprehenſible, I can 
_ in the Scripture, but when the ſig- 
nification of words are incomprehenſible, 1 
cannot acquieſce in the Authority ofa School- 
man, . 

7. D. We have ſeen what his Principles 
are concerning the Deity, they are full as bad 
or worſe concerning the Trinity. Hear him- 
ſelf. A perſon 3s he that is repreſented as often 
& be is repreſented. And therefore God who 
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has been repreſented, that is, perſonated thrice, 
may properly enough be ſaid to be three Perſons, 
though neither the word Perſon nor Trinity be 
aſcribed to hint in the Bible. And a little af- 
ter, To conclude, the doiFrine of the Trinity as 

far as can be gathered direFly from the Scri- 
pture, is in ſubitance this, that the God who is 
always one and the ſame, was the Perſon repre- 

ſented by Moſes, the Perſon repreſented by his 

Son incarnate, and the Perſon repreſented by 
the Apoitles, As repreſented by the Apoitles, 
the holy Spirit by which they ſpake is God. As 
repreſented by his Son that was God and Man, 
the Son is that God. As «g* 60 wo by Moſes, 
and the High Prieſts, the Father, that is to 

fay, the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chri5t is that 

God. From whence we may gather the reaſon 
why thoſe Names , Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoit, in the ſignification of the Godhead, are 
ever uſed in the Old Teitament. For they are 
Perſons, that is, they have their Names from 
repreſenting, which could not be , till divers 
Perſons had repreſented God, in ruling or in 
direting under bim. 

Who 1s fo bold as blind Bayard f The 
Emblem of a little Boy attempting to lade all 
the Water out of the Sea with a Cockle-ſhell, 
doth fit 7. H. as exaGtly asif it had been (ha- 
ped for him, who thinketh to meaſure the 
profound and inſcrutable Myſteries of Reli- 
gian,by hisown filly, ſhallow concerts. What 
15 
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15 now become of the great adorable Myſte- 
ry of the bleſſed undivided Trinity ? It is 
ſhrunk into nothing ? Upon his grounds 
there was a time when there was no Trinity. 
And we muſt blot theſe words out of our 
Creed, The Father eternal, the Son eternal, 
and the Holy Gho#t eternal. And theſe other 
words out of our Bibles, Let us nake man 
after our Image. Unleſs we mean that this 
was a conſultation of God with Moſes and 
the Apoſtles. What is now become of the 
eternal generation of the Son of God, if this 
Son{hip did not begin until about 4000 years 
after the Creation were expired? Upon theſe 
grounds every King hath as many Perſors, as 
there be Juſtices of Peace, and petty Con- 
ſtables in his Kingdom. Upon this accaunt 
God Almighty hath as many Perſons, as there 
have been Soveraign Princes in the World 
ſince Adams. According to this reckoning 
each one of us like ſo many Geryons, may 
have as many Perſozs as we pleaſe to make 
Procurations, Such bold preſumption requi- 
reth another manner of confutation.. 

T. H. As for the words recited, I con- 
fels there is a fault in the Ratiocination, which 
nevertheleſs his Lordſhip hath not diſcovered, 
but no Impiety. All that he objefeth is, 
That it followeth hereupen, that there be as 
many Perſons of a King, as there be petty 
Conſtables in his Kingdom. Ang fo there 
are, 
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are, or elſe he cannot be obeyed. But I ne- 
ver ſaid that a King, and every one of his 
Perſons are the ſame Subſtance. The fault I 
here made, and faw not was this; I was to 
prove, That it is no contradiction (as Luct- 
an, and Heathen Scoffers would have it) to 
ſay of God, he was One and Three. I ſaw 
the true definition of the word Perſoz would 
ſerve my turn in this manner 3 God in his 
own Perſon both created the World, and in- 
ſtituted a Church in 1#ael, uſing therein the 
Miniſtry of Moſes 3 the ſame Godin the Per- 
ſon of his Son God and Man redeemed the 
ſame World, and theſame Church; the ſame 
God in the Perſon of the Holy Ghoſt ſan&i- 
fied the ſame Church, and all the faithful 
men in the World. Is not this a clear proof, 
that it is no contradiction to ſay that God is 
three Perſons and one Subſtance? And doth 
not the Church diſtinguiſh the Perfons1n the 
{ame manner ? See the words of our Cate- 
chiſm. Qneft. What doi? thou chiefly learn in 
theſe Articles of thy Belief 2 Anſw. Firlt, I 
learn to believe in God the Father, that hath 
made me and all the World ; Secondly, In 
God the Son, who hath redeemed me and 
all Mankind ; Thirdly , In God the Holy 
Ghoſt, that hath ſan{tified me and all the 
elect pzople of God? But at what time was 
the Church ſanftified > Was it not on the day 
of PentecoiF, in the deſcending of the Holy 
Ghoſt 
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Ghoſt upon the Apoſtles 2 His Lordſhip all 
this while hath catched nothing, Tis I that 
catched my ſelf, for ſaying, (inſtead of, By 
the Miniitry of Moſes) in the Perſon of Mo- 
ſes. But this Error I no ſooner ſaw, then 
no leſs publickly correfted then I had com-. 
mitted it, in my Leviathan converted into 
Latin, which by this time I think is printed 
beyond the Seas with thisalteration, and alſo 
with the omiſhon of ſome ſuch paſlages as 
Strangers are not concerned in. And I had 
ama this Error ſooner, it I had ſooner 
found it. For though I was told by Dr. Co- 
fins, now Biſhop of Dureſme, that the place 
above-cited was not applicable enough to 
the Dodrine of the Trinity, yetI could not 
in reviewing the ſame eſpy the defect till of 
late, when aro ſollicited from beyond Sea 
to tranſlate the Book into Latin, and fearing 
ſome other man might doit not tomy liking, 
I examined this ay ws and others ofthe like 
ſence more narrowly. But how concludes 
his Lordſhip out of this, thatI put out of the 
Creed het words, The Father eternal, the 
Son eternal, the Holy Gho#t eternal 2 Or theſe 
words, Let us make man after our Image, out 
of the Bible. Which laſt words neither I 
nor Be//armine put out of the Bible, but we 
both put them out of the number of good. 
Arguments to prove the Trinity 3 for it is 


no unuſual thing in the Hebrew, as my be 
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ſeen by Bellarmine's quotations, to joyn a 
Noun of the plural Number with a Verb of 
the ſingular. And we may ſay alſo of many 
other Texts of Scripture alledged to prove 
the Trinity, that they are not ſo firm as that 
high Article requireth. But mark his Lord- 
ſlnp's Scholaſtick charity in the laſt words of 
this period, Such bold preſumption requireth 
enother manner of confutation. This Biſhop, 
and others of his opinion had been in their 
Element , if they had been Biſhops in 
Queen Marzes time. 

F. D. Concerning God the Son, forget- 
ting what he had ſaid elſewhere, where he 
calleth him God and Mar, and the Sor of 
God incarnate, he doubteth not to ſay, that 
the word Hypoſtatical #s canting. As if the 
ſame Perſon could be both God and Man 
without a Perſonal, that is, an Hypoſtatical 
Union of the two Natures of God and 
Man, 

T7. H. If Chriſtian Profeſſion be (as cer- 
qainly it is in Exglard) a Law, andif itbe of 
the nature of a Law to be made knownto all 
men that are to-obey it, in ſuch manner as 
they may have'no' excuſe for diſobedience 
from their ignorance, then without doubt 
all words own to the people, and as'to 
thear infignificarit, are Canting. The word 
Subitente 15 underſtood: by the Vulgar well 
enough, when it is ſaid of a Body, _— 
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other ſence not at all, except for their Richey, / 
But the word Hypoitatical is underſtood only 
by thoſe, and but few of thoſe that are lear- 
ned in the Greek Tongue, and 1s properly 
uſed, as I have ſaid before, of the Union of 
the two Natures of Chrilt in one Perfon. So 
likewiſe ConſubiFantial in the Nicene Creed, 
1s properly ſaid of the Trinity. But to an 
Ergliſh man that underſtands neither Greek 
nor Latin, and yet is as much concerned as 
his Lordſhip was, the word Hypoitatical is 
no leſs Canting than Eternal now. 

J. D. He alloweih every man who is 
commanded by his lawful Soveraign, to deny 
we with his tongue before men. 

: H. I allow it in fome Caſes, and to 
ſome men , which his Lordſhip knew well 
enough, but would not mention. I alled- 
ned The t, 1n the place cited, both'Reafon 
and Scripture, though his Lordſhip thought 
it not expedient to take notice of either. If 
it be true that I have faid, why does he 
blame i 2 If falſe, why offers he no Argu- 
ment againſt it, nexher-from Scripture nor 
from Reaſon 2 Or why does he not ſhow 
that the Text I cite is not applicable to the 
Queſtion, -or not well interpreted by me. 
Firſt, He barely cites it, becauſe he thought 
the words would found harſhly, and make a 
Readeratmire thetn for Impiety. ButI hope 
I ſhall G-well inſtruct my inde _ 
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this place, that this his petty Art will have 
no effe&. Secondly , The Cauſe why he 
omitted my Arguments was, That he could 
not anſwer them. Laſtly, The Cauſe why 
he urgeth neither Scripture nor Reaſon a- 
gainſt it was, That he ſaw none ſufficient. 
My Argument from Scripture was this, (Le- 
viathan , pag. 271.) taken out of 2 Kings 
5.17. where Naaman the Syrian faith to 
Eliſha the Prophet, Thy ſervant will henceforth 
off neither burnt-offering nor ſacrifice to other 

ods, but unto the Lord. In this thing the 
Lord pardon thy ſervant, that when my Ma- 
fter goeth into the houſe of Rimmon to worſhip 
there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow 
my ſelf in the houſe of Rimmon : when I bow 
my ſelf in the houſe of Rimmon, the Lord par- 
don thy ſervant inthis thing, and he ſaid unto 
him, Goin peace, What can be faid to this ? 
Did not Eliſha fay it from God? Or is not 
this Anſwer of the Prophet a permiſſion ? 
When St. Paul and St. Peter commanded the 
Chriſtians of their time to obey their Princes, 
which then were Heathens and Enemies of 
Chriſt, did they mean they ſhould loſe their 
Lives for diſobedience? Did they not rather 
mean they ſhould preſerve both their Lives 
and their Faith, (believing in Chriſt as they 
did) by thisdenial of the tongue, having no 
command to the contrary ? If in thy. King» 
dom, a Mahometan ſhould be made by terror 
| © 
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to deny Mahomet and go to Church with 
ns, would any man condemn this Mahome- 
tan? A denyal with the mouth may perhaps 
te prejudicial to the power of the Church, 
but to retain the Faith of Chriſt ſtedfaſtly 
in his Heart, cannot be prejudicial to his 
Soul that hath undertaken no charge to 
Preach to Wolves, whom they know will 
deſtroy them. About the time of the Coun- 
cilof Nice, there was a Canon made (which 
is extant in the Hiſtory of the Nicere Coun- 
cil) concerning thoſe that being Chriſtians 
had been feduced, not terrified, to a deny- 
al ot Chriſt, and again repenting, deſired 
tobe readmitted into the Church; in which 
Canon it was ordain'd that thoſe men ſhould 
be no otherwiſe readmitted than to be in 
the number of the Catechiſed, and not to 
be admitted to the Communion till a great 
many years penitence. Surely che Church 
then would have been more merciful co them 
that did the ſame upon terrorof preſent death 
and torments. 

Let us now ſee what his Lordſhip might, 
though but colourably, have alledged from 
Scripture againſt it. There be three Places 
only that | __ favour his Lordſhip's opi- 
nion, The firſt is where Peter denyed 
Chriſt, and Weepeth. The ſecond is, AFs 
5. 29. Then Peter and the other Apoſtles an- 
ſwered and ſaid, we ought to obey God rather 
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than men. The third is, Luke 12.9. But he 

that denyeth me, ſhall be denyed before the 

Angels of God. 

T. H, For anſwer to theſe Texts, I muſt 
repeat what I have written, and his Lord- 
ſhip read in my Leviathan, pag. 362. For an 
unlearned man that is in the power of an Ido- 
latrous King, or State , if commanded on 
pain of Death to worſhip before an Idol, do-+ 
ing it, he deteSteth the Idol in his Heart, he 
doth well ; though if he had the fortitude to 
ſuffer Death, rather than worſhip it, he ſhould 

o better. Butif a Paitor, who as ChriiPs 
Meſſenger has undertaken to teach Christ s 
D:&rine to all Nations ſhould do the ſame, 
it were not only a ſinful Scandal. in reſped of 
other Chriitian Mens Conſciences, but a perfi- 
diows forſaking of bis Charge. In which words 
I diſtinguiſh between a Paſtor and one of, 
the Shcep of his Flock. St. Peter (finned in 
denying Chriſtz and ſo does every Paſtor 
that having undertaken the Charge of 
Preaching the Goſpel in the Kingdom of 
an Infidel, where he could expect at the 
undertaking of his Charge no leſs than 
Death. And why, but becauſe he violates 
his Truſt in doing contrary to his Commil- 
ſion. St. Peter wasan Apoſtle of Chriſt, and 
bound by his voluntary undertaking of that 
Othice, not only to Confeſs Chriſt, but alfo 
to Preach him before thoſe Infidels = he 
new 
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knew would - (like Wolves) devour him. 
And therefore when Pax! and the reſt of 
the Apoſtles were forbidden to preach Chriſt 
they gave this Anſwer, /Ye ought to obey 
God rather than Men. And it was to his 
Diſciples only which had undertaken that 
Office, that Chriſt ſaith, he that dexyeth mee 
before Mer, ſhall be denyed before the Angels 
of God. And fo I think I have ſufficiently 
anſwered this place, and ſhewed that I do 
not allow the denying of Chriſt, upon a- 
ny colour of Torments, to his Lordſhip, nor 
to any other that has undertaken the Office 
of a Preacher. Which if he think right, 
he will perhaps in this caſe put himſelf into 
the number of thoſe whom he calls merciful 
DoQtors, whereas now he extends his ſeve- 
rity beyond the bounds of common equi- 
ty. He has read Cicero, and perhaps this 
Story in him. - The Senate of Rowe would 
have ſent Cicero to treat of Peace with Mar- 
es Antonius, but when Cicers had ſhewed 
them the juſt fear he had of being killed 
by him, he was excuſed; and if they had 
forced him to it, and he by terror turned 
Enemy to them, he had in equity been ex- 
cuſable. But his Lordſhip I believe did 
write this more valiantly than he would 
have a&ed it, 
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7. D. He Depoſeth Chriſt from his true 
Kingly Office, making his Kingdone not to 
Commence or begin before the day of Judg- 


ment, And the Regiment wherewit 


4 Chrift 


| Governeth his Faithful in this Life, is not 
properly a Kingdom, but a Paitoral Office or 
a right to Teach. And alittle after, Chrift 
had not Kingly Authority committed to hit 
by his Father in this World, but only Con- 


filiary and DoFrinal. 


T. H. How dol take away —— 
ly Office ? He neither draws it by 

quence from my Words, nor offers any Ar- 
gument at all againſt my Do&rine. The 


words he cites are in the Contents 


of C 


17. deCive. In the Body of the Chapter 
is thus. The time of Chriſt's being upon 


the Earth is called in Scripture the 


egent- 


ration often, but the ow never. When 
Fd 


the Son of God comes in 


jeſty, and all the 


Angels with him, then he ſhall ſit on the ſeat 
of Majeſty. My Kingdom is not of this World. 
(3od ſent not his Son that he ſhould Tudge the 


World. I came not to Tudge the 


orld, bat 


to ſave the World. , who made me 4 
Fudge or Divider among ft you? Let thy King- 
dom come. And other words to the ſame 
purpoſe; out of which itis clear that Chrilt 
took upon him no Regal Power npon 

before his Aſſumption. Burt at his Aſſum- 


ption his Apoſtles aked him 1t he 


would 
then 
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then reſtore the Kingdom to 1/7ael, and he 
Anſwered, it was not for them to know. So 
that hitherto Chniſt had not taken that OE. 
fice upon him, unleſs his Lordſhip think that 
the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of 
Chriſt be two diſtin& Kingdoms. From the 
Aſſumption ever ſince, all true Chriſtians ſay 
daily in their Prayers, Thy Kingdone come. 
But his Lordſhip had perhaps forgot that. 
But when then beginneth Chriſt to be a 
King? I fay it (hall be then when he comes 
again in Majeſty with all the Angels. And 
even then he ſhall Reign (as he is Man) un- 
der his Father. For St. Paul faith, 1 Cor. 15. 
25, 26. He muSt Raign till he hath put all E- 
nemies under his feet 5 the lai Enemy that ſhall 
be deitroyed is Death. But when ſhall God 
the Father Raign again? St. Pax! ſaith 
in the ſame Chapter verſe 28. When all 
things ſhall be ſubdued unto him, then ſhall the 
Sor alſo himelf be ſubjeF unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in 
all. And verſe 24. Then cometh the end,wher 
be ſhall have delivered up the Kingdom to 
God even the Father 5 when he ſhall have put 
down all Rule, Authority and Power, This 
is at the Reſurretion. And by this it is 
manifeſt, that his Lordſhip was not fo well 


verſed in Scripture,. as he ought to have 
been, 
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J. D. He taketh away his Prieftly of 
Propitiatory Office; And althongb.this Aft of 
our Redemption be not alwayes in Scripture 
called a Sacrifice and Oblation, but ſometimes 
« Price, yet by Price we are not to undey- 
#and any thing, by the value whereof be could 
claint right toa Pardon for us from his Ofc 
fended Father, but that Price which God the 
Father was pleaſed in mercy to demand. And 
again, Not that the Death of one Manthough 
without ſin, can ſatisfie for the Offences Fl 
all Men in the rigour of Juſtice, but in the 
mercy of God, that ordained ſuch Sacrifices 
for fin, as he was pleaſed in mercy to accept. 
He knoweth no difference between one 
who 1s meer man, and one who was both 
God and man; between a Levitical Sacri- 
fice, and the All-ſuffictent Sacrifice of the 
Croſs; between the Blood of a Calf, and 
the precious Blood of the Son of God, 

T. H. Yes, I know there 1s a difference 
between Blood and Blood, but not any 
fach as can make a difference in the Caſe 
here queitioned. Our Saviour's Blood was 
moſt precious, but ftill it was Humane 
Blood and I hope his Lordſhip did never 
think otherwiſe, or that it was not accepted 
by his Father for our Redemption. | 

J. D. And touching' the Prophetical 
Ofhce of Chriſt, I do much doubt whether 
he do believe 1n earneſt, that there is any 


ſuch 
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ſach thing as Prophecy in the World. He 
maketh very little difference between a 
Prophet and a Mad-man, and a Demoniack, 
And if there were nothing elſe ({ays he) that 
bewrayzed their madneſs, yet that very arroga- 
ting ſuch inſpiration to tbemſelves, is Argu- 
ment enough. He maketh the pretence of 
Inſpiration in any man to be, and always 
to Gon been, on opinion pernicious to Peace, 
and tending to the diſſolution of all Civil Go- 
vernment. He (ubjeceth all Prophetical Re- 
velations from God, to the ſole Pleaſure 
and Cenfure of the Soveraign Prince, ei- 
ther to Authorize them, or to Exauctorate 
them. So as two Prophets prophecying 
the ſame thing at the ſame time, in the Do- 
minions of two different Princes, the one 
ſhall be a true Prophet, the other a falſe. 
And Chriſt who had the approbation of 
no Soveraign Prince, upon his grounds, 
was to be reputed a falſe Prophet every 
where, Every man therefore ought to conſt- 
der who is the Soveraign Prophet, that is to 
ſay, who it is that is Gods Vicegerent upor: 
Earth, and hath next under God the Autho- 
rity of governing Cbriitian Men, and to ob- 
ſerve for a Rule that Dorine which in the 
Name of God he hath Commanded to be 
taught, and thereby to examine and try ont 
the truth of thoſe DoFrines which pretended 
Prophets, with miracle, or without, ſhall at a- 
E 4 ny 
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#y time advance, &c. And f he diſavow them 
then no more to obey their Voice 5 or if he Ap- 
prove them, then to obey them as Mien, to 
whon God hath given a part of the Spirit of 
their Soveraign, Upon his Principles the 
caſe holdeth as well among Fews and Turks 
and Heathens, as Chriſtians. Then he that 
Teacheth Tranſubſtantiation in France, 182 
true Prophet 3 he that Teacheth it in Ezg- 
land, a falſe Prophet. He that Blaſphemeth 
Chriſt in Conitartivople, a true Prophet 3 
he that doth the ſame in 1taly, a falſe Pro- 
phet. Then Samuel was a falſe Prophet to 
Conteſt with Sax/ a Soveraign Prophet :S0 
was the Man of God who ſubmitted not to 
the more Divine and Prophetick Spirit of 
eroboamt. And Elijah for Reproving Ahab, 
hen Michaiah had but his deſerts, to be 
clapt up in Priſon, and fed with Bread of 
Affliction, and Water of Affliction, for da- 
ring to Contraditt God's Vice-gerent upon 
Earth. And Jeremiah was juſtly thrown 
into a Dungeon, for Prophecying againſt 
Zedekiah his Liege Lord. If his Principles 
were true, it were ſtrange indeed, that none 
of all thefe Princes, nor any other that e- 
ver was in the World, ſhould underſtand 
their own Priviledges. : And yet more 
ſtrange, that God Almighty ſhould take 
the part of ſuch Rebellious Prophets, and 
Juſtifie their Propheſies by the Event, if it 
| were 
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were true that one but the Soveraign in 4 
Chriitian (the Reaſon is the fame for Jew- 
W Commonwealth can take notice, what is or 
what is not the Word of God. 
T. H. To remove his Lordſhips doubt 
in the firſt place, I confeſs there was true 
Propheſie and true Prophets in the Church 
of God, from Abraham down to our Savi- 
our the greateſt Prophet of all, andthe laſt 
of the Old Teſtament, and firſt of the New. 
After our Saviour's time, till the Death of 
St. John the Apoſtle, there were true Pro- 
phers in the Church of Chriſt, Prophets to 
whom God ſpake Supernaturally, and Te- 
ſtified the truth of their Mifhon by Mira- 
cles. Of thoſe that in the Scripture are cal- 
led Prophets without Miracles, and for this 
cauſe only, that: they ſpake in the Name of 
God to Men, and in the name of Men to 
God, there are, have been, and ſhall be in 
the Church Innumerable. Such a Prophet 
was his Lordſhip, and ſuch are all Paſtors 
in the Chriſtian Church. But the Queſtion 
here is of thoſe Prophets that from the 
Mouth of God foretell things Future, or 
do other Miracle. Of this kind I deny there 
has been any fincethe Death of St. Fob» the 
Evangeliſt. If any Man find fault with 
this, he ought to Name ſome Man or other 
whom we are bound to acknowledge that 
they have done a Miracle, caſt out a De- 


vil, 
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vil, or cured any Diſeaſe by the ſole Invo- 
cation of the Divine Majeſty. We are not 
bound to truſt tothe Legend of the Romar 
Saints, nor to the Hiſtory written by Sul- 
pitivs of the Life of St. Martiv, orto any 
other Fables of the Rowan Clergy, nar to 
ſuch things as were pretended to be done 
by ſome Drvines here in the-time of Kin 

James. * Secondly, he ſays I make little FI 
terence between a Prophet and a Mad-may, 
or Demoniacks To which I ſay he accufes 
me fallly. I ſay only thus much, That FI 
fee nothing at all in the Scripture that requi- 
reth a belief, that Demoniacks were any other 
thing than Madmen, And this is alſo made 
very probable out of Scripture by a worthy 
Divine Mr. Meade. But concerning Pro- 
phets, I fay only that the Jews both under 
the Old Teſtament and under the New, 
took them to be all. one with Mad-mer and 
Demoniacks. And prove it out of Scripture 
by many places both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, Thirdly, that the pretence or 
arrogating to ones ſelf Divine Infptration, 
1s argument enough to ſhew a Man is Mad, 
15 my opinion ; but his Lordſhip underſtands 
not I»ſpiration in the ſame ſence that I do. 
He underſtands it properly of God's breath- 
ing into a Man, or pouring into him the 
Divine Subſtance, or Divine Graces, and 


im that ſence, he that arrogateth Inſpiration 
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into himſelf, neither underſtands what he 
faith, nor makes others to underſtand him, 
which is properly Madneſs in ſome degree. 
But I anatvad Inſpiration in the Scripture 
Metaphorically, for Gods guidance of our 
minds to Truth and Piety. Fourthly,where- 
as he ſays, I make the pretence of I»ſpirati- 
on to be pernicious to Peace, I anſwer, 
that I think his Lordſhip was of my Opini- 
on, for he called thole Men which in the 
late Civil War pretended the Spirit, and 
New Light, and to bethe only faithful men 
Phanatichs; for he called them in his Book, 
and did call them in ns Life time Phara- 
ticks. And what is a Phanatick but a Mad- 
man, and what can be more pernicious to 
Peace than the Revelations that were. by 
theſe Phanaticks pretended ? Ido not fay 
there were Dod&rines of other Men, not 
called Phanaticks as pernicious to Peace , 
as theirs were, and in great part a cauſe 
of thoſe troubles, Fifthly, from that I 
make Prophetical Revelations ſubje& to 
the examination of the Lawtul Soveraign, 
he inferreth, that two Prophets prophecy- 
ing the ſame thing at the ſame time, in 
the Dominions ot two different Princes, 
the one (hall be a true Prophet, the o- 
ther a falſe. This conſequence is not good, 
for ſeeing they teach Jifferene Doctrines, 
they cannot both of them confirm their 
Da- 
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Dodrine with Miracles. But this I proye 
(in the page 232 he ateth) that, whether 
either of their Doftrines ſhall be Taught 
Publickly or not, 'tis in the power of the 
Soveraign of the Place only to determine. 
Nay, I fay now turther, it a Prophet come 
to any private Man in the Name of God, 
that Man ſhall be Judge whether he bea 
true Prophet ornot, before he obey him, 
See 1 Fohz 4. 1. Sixthly, whereas he ſays, 
that upon my grounds Chriſt was to be re- 
puted a falſe Prophet every where, becauſe 
his Doctrine was received no where, Hig 
Lordſhip had Read my Book more negli- 
gently than was fit for one that would con- 
tute 1t, My ground is this, that Chriſt in 
right of his Father was King of the Jews, 
and conſequently Supream Prophet, -and 
Judge of all Prophets. What other Prin- 
ces thought of his Propheſies, is nothing to 
the purpoſe, I never ſaid that Princes can 
make DoGrines or Propheſics true or falſe, 
but Ifay every Soveraign Prince hasa right 
to prohibite the publick Teaching of them, 
whether falſe or true, But what an over- 
ſight is it in a Divine to ſay, that Chriſt 
had the Approbation of no Soveraign Prince, 
when he had the Approbation of God, who 
was King of the Jews, and Chriſt his Vice- 
Roy, and the whole Scripture Written (Joh, 
20. 31.) to prove it > When his Miracles de- 
clared 
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clared it 3 when Pzlate confeſſed it; and 
when the Apoſtles Office was to Proclaim it ? 
Seventhly, It we muſt not conſider in points 
of Chriſtian Faith who is the Soveraign Pro- 
phet, that is, who is next- under Chriſt our 
Supream Head and Governor, I wiſh his 
Lordſhip would have cleared, ere he dy- 
. ed, theſe few Queſtions, Is there not need 
of ſome Judge of Controverted Dotrines? 
I think no man can deny it, that has ſeen 
the Rebellion that followed the Controver- 
fie here between Gomar and Arminizx. 
There muſt therefore bea Judge of Dodtrines, 
But (fays the Biſhop) not the King. Who 
then? Shall Dr. Bramba/ be this Judpe? As 
profitable an Office as it is, he was more mo- 
deſt than to ſay that. Shall a private Lay- 
man have it? No man ever thought that. 
Shall it be given to a Presbyterian Miniſter > 
No; 'tis unreaſonable.Shall a Synod of Preſ- 
bjterians have it? No; For moft of the 
Presbyters in the Primitive Church were 
undoubtedly ſubordinate to Biſhops, and 
the reſt were Bifhops. Who then? A Synod 
of Biſhops? Very well. His Lordſhip be- 
ing too Modeſt to undertake the whole 
Power, would have been contented with the 
ſix and twentieth part. But ſuppoſeit in a 
Synod of Biſhops, who ſhall call them toge- 
ther> The King. What it he will not? 
Who ſhould Excommunicate him, or it s 
OC. 
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deſpiſe your Excommunication, who ſhall 
ſend forth a Writ .of S;gnificavit? No; all 
this was far from his Lordſhips thoughts. 
The power of -the Clergy, unleſs it be up- 
held legally by the King, or illegally by the 
Multitude amounts to nothing. But for 
the Multitude, Szarez and the School-men 
will never gain them, becauſe they are not 
underſtood. Beſides there be very few Bi- 
ſhops that can a& a Sermon (which is a pu- 
iſfant part of Rhetorick) So well as divers 
Presbyterians, and Phanatick, Preachers can 
do. Iconclude therefore, that his Lordſhip 
could not poſhbly believe that the Supream 
Judicature in matter of Religion could any 
where be ſo well placed as in the Head of 
the Church, which 1s the King. And ſo his 
Lordſhip and I think the fame thing 3 but 
becauſe his Lordſhip knew not how to de- 
duce it, he was angry with me becauſe I did 
it, He ſays further that by wy Principles, he 
that blaſphemeth Christ at Conſtantinople zs 
a true Prophet, as it a man that blaſphemeth 
Chriſt, to approve his Blaſphemy can pro- 
cure a Miracle; for by my principles no Man 
15 a Prophet whoſe Propheſie is not confirm- 
ed by God with a Miracle. Inthe laſt place 
out of this, That the lawful Soveraign 1s the 
Judge of Propheſie, he deduces That then 
Yarruel and other Prophets were falſe Pro- 
phets that conteſted with their Soveraigns. 
As 
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As for Samuel he was at that time the Judge, - 
that is to ſay the Soveraign Prince in 1ſrael, 
and ſo acknowledged by Sarl. For Sauf 
received the Kingdom (from God himſelf, 
who had right to give and take 1t) by the 
handsof Samuel. And God gave it him to 
himſelf only, and not to his Seed ; though 
if he had obeyed God, he would have ſctled 
it alſo upon his Seed. The Commande- 
ment of God was, that he ſhould not ſpare 
Agag. Saul obeyed not. God therefore 
ſent Saxmel to telb him that he was rejected. 
For all this Samuel went not about to reſiſt 
Saul. That he cauſed Agag to be (lain,was 
with Sauls conſent. Laſtly, Sal confeſles 
his ſin. Where is thisconteſting with Saxl? 
After this God ſent Samuel to anoint David, 
not that he ſhould depoſe Saw, but ſucceed 
him, . the Sons of Sax! having never had a 
right of Succeſſion. Nor did (ever David 
make War on. Saul, | or ſo.much as reſiſt 
bim, but fled from his perſecution. - But 
when Saxl was dead, then indeed he claim- 
ed his right againſtthe Houſe of Saxl. What 
Rebellion or Reliſtance could this Lordſhip 
find here, eitherin Samwelor in David > Be- 
ſides, all theſe Tranſactions are ſupernatural, 
and oblige not- to imitation. Is there any 
Prophet or Prieſt now that can ſet up in 
England, Scotland or Ireland, another King 
by pretence of Propheſie or Religion? What 
did 
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did Feroboamto the man of God 1 Kings 
13) that Propheſied againſt the Altar in 
Bethel, without firſt doing a Miracle, but 
offer to ſeize him for ſpeaking(as he thought ) 
raſhly of the Kings Att 3 andafter the Mira- 
culous withering of his Hand, defirethe Pro- 
phet to pray for him? The fin of Feroboam 
was not his diſtruſt of the Prophet, but his 
Idolatry. He was the ſole Judge of the 
truth which the man of God uttered againſt 
the Altar, and the proceſs agreeable to equi- 
ty. What is the ſtory of Elab and Ahab 
( 1 Kings 18.) but a confirmation of the 
Right, even of Ahab to be the Judge of 
Propheſie > Eliah told Ahab, he had tran(- 
greſſed the Commandement of God, $0 
may any Miniſter now tell his Soveraign, fo 
hedo it with ſincerity and diſcretion, Ahab 
told Elzah he troubled Iael Upon this 
controverſie Eliah defired Tryal. 
faith he, and Aſſemble all Ifac! 3 Aſſemble 
alſo the Prophets of Baal four hundred and 
_ Ahab did fo. The Queſtion is ſtated 
ore the People thus, If the Lord be God, 
follow him 3 but if Baal follow him. Then 
upon the Altars of God and Baal were laid 
the Wood and the Bullocks; and the cauſe 
was to be Jucged by Fire from Heaven, to 
Burn the Sacrifices 3 which Eliah procured, 
the Prophets of Baal could not procure, 


Was not this cauſe here Pleaded m_ - 
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hab? The Sentence of Ahab is not requi- 
red ; for Eliah from that time forward was 
no more perſecuted by Ahab, but only by 
his Wife Fezabel. The ſtory of Micaiah 
(2 Cron. 18.) is this, Ahab King of 1ſrael con- 
ſulted the Prophets, four hundred in num- 
ber, whether he ſhould proſper or not, in 
caſe he went with Jehoſaphat King of Fu- 
dah to fight againſt the Syrians at Ramoth- 
gilead. The Prophet Micaiah was allo cal- 
led, and both the Kings Akab and Fehoſa- 
phat ſat together to hear what they ſhould 
prophecy. There was no Miracle done. 
The 400 pronounced Victory, Micaiah a- 
lone the contrary. The King was Judge, 
and moſt concern'd in the event ; nor had 
he received any Revelation 1n the buſineſs; 
What could he do more diſcreetly than to 
follow the Counſel of 400 rather than of 
one Man © But the event was contrary 3 
for he was (lain; but not for following the 
Counſel of the 400, but for his Murder of 
Naboth and his Idolatry. It was alſo a fin 
in him, that he aftited Mzcaiah in Prifon 
but an unjuſt Judgment does not take away 
from any King his right of Judicature. Be- 
ſides, what's all this, or that of Jeremiah, 
which he citeslaſt, to the Queſtion of who 
s Judge of Chriſtian Dottrine ? 
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J. D. Neither doth he uſe God the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, more favourably than God the 
Son. Where St. Peter ſaith, Holy men of 
God ſpake as they were moved by the Hol 
Spirit 3 He faith, By the Spirit, 5 ce 
Voice of God in a Dream or Viſion Superna- 
tural, which Dreams or Viſions, he maketh 
to be no more than i2agrnations which they 
had in their ſleep, or in an extaſte, which in 
every true Prophet were Supernatural, but in 
falſe Prophets were either natural or feigned, 
and more likely to be falſe than true. To 
ſay God hath ſpoken to him in a Dream, is 
770 more than to ſay, he dreamed that God 
ſpake to him, &c. To ſay be hath ſeen a Viſion 
or heard a Voice, is to ſay,T hat he hath dream- 
ed between ſleeping and waking. So St. Pe- 
icr's Holy Ghoſt 1s come to be their own 
imaginations,which might be either feigned, 
or miſtakca, or true. Asifthe Holy Ghoſt 
did cntcr only at their eyes, and at their 
ears, not into their underſtandings, nor in- 
to their, minds 3 Or as if the Holy Ghoſt 
did not ſeal unto their hearts the eruth and 
aſſurance of their Propheſies. Whether a 
new light be infuſed into their underſtand- 
ings, or new graces be inſpired into their 
heart, they are wrought, or cauſed, or crea- 
ted immediately by the Holy Ghoſt, And fo 
are his imaginations, it they be Superna- 


tural, 
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T. H. For the places of my Leviat/ ar he 
cites, they are all as they ſtand both true and 
clearly proved ; the ſetting of them down 
by Fragments is no Refutation; nor offers 
he any Argument againſt them. His conſe- 
quences are not deduced. I never faid that 
the Holy Ghoſt was an Imagination, or a 
Dream, ora Viſion, but that the Holy Ghoſt 
ſpake moſt often in the Scripture by Dreams 
and Viſions ſupernatural. The next words 
of his, As if the Holy Ghoit did enter only at 
their eyes, and at their ears, not into their un- 
derStandings, nor into their minds, Ilet pals, 
becauſe I cannot underſtand them. His laſt 
words, Whether new light, &c. I underſtand 
and approve. 

. D. But he muſt needs fall into theſe 
ablurditics, who maketh but a jelt of inſpi- 
ration. They who pretend Divine inſpiration 
to be a ſupernatural entring of the Holy Ghoſt 
into a Man, are (as he thinks) in a very dan- 
gerows Dilemmas for if they worſhip not the 
Men whom they conceive to be inſpired, they 
fall into impiety ;, and if they worſhip them they 
commit [dolatry. So miſtaking the Holy 
Ghoſt to be corporeal, ſome thing that 1s 
blown into a Man, and the Graces of the 
Holy Ghoſt to be corporeal Graces. And the 
words, inpoured or infuſed virtue, and,inblown 
or inſpired virtue, are as abſurd and inſiguift- 
cant, 4s a round Yuadrangle. He reckons it 
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as a, COMMON CrTOTr, That fuith and ſarTity 
are not attained by Study and reaſon, but by 
ſupernatural in(piration or infu ion. And lay- 
cth this for a firm ground 5 Faith and San- 
tity are indeed not very frequent, but get 
they are not Miracles, but brought to paſs by 
Education, Diſcipline, Correfiow, and other 
natural wayes. 1 would ſce the greateſt Pe- 
lagian of them all fly higher. 

7. H. I make here no jeſt of Infpicati- 
on. Scrioully, I fay, that in the proper 
iignification of the words 1zſpiration and 
Lif 0, to ſay virtuc is inſpired, or infuſed, 
is as abſurd as to lay a Qua drang! e is round. 
But Mcetaphorically, for Gods beſ] towing of 
Faith, Grace, or othcr Vertue, thoſe words 
arc intclligible enough. 

7. D. Why ſhould he trouble himſelf a- 
bout the Holy Spirit, who acknowledgeth 
no Spirit but cither a ſubtil fluid body, ora 
Ghoſt, or other Idol or - Phantaſm of the 
imagination; who knoweth no 1nward Grace 
or intrinſccal Holynels & Holy is a word 
which in Gods Kingdom anſwereth to that 
wich men in their Kingdoms uſe to call pub- 
lick, or the Kings, And again, whereſoever 
the word Holy is taken properly, there is ſtill 
ſome thing ſignified of propriety gotten by con- 
/{/xt. His Holincls 15a Relation, not a Qua- 
lity-: ; for inward ſanctification, or real infu- 
{ed holineſs, in reſpec whereof the o_ 

ol 
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Perſon is called the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe he 
15 not only holy in himſelf, but alſo maketh 
us holy, he is ſo great a (tranger to it, that 
he doth altogether deny it, and diſclaim 
It, 

T. H. The word Holy I had defined in 
the words which his Lordſhip here ſets down, 
and by the uſe thereof in the Scripture made 
it manifeſt, That that was the true ſignihica- 
tion of the word, There is nothing in Learn- 
ing more difficult than to determine the l1g- 
nitication of wores. That difhculty excuſes 
him. He ſays that Holimeſs (mn my ſence) 
1s a Relation, not a Quality, Allthe Learn» 
cd agree that Quality 1s an Accident, fo that 
in attributing to Go: 1 Holineſs (as a Quali- 
ty) he contradicts himſelf 3 for he hasin the 
beginning of this his diſcourſe denyed (and 
rightly) that any Accident 1s in God, ſaying 
whatſoever isin God is the Divine Subſtance: 
He athrms alto,that to attribute any Accident 
to God, is todeny the {implicity of the Dt- 
vine Subſtance. _ thus his Lordſhip makes 
God, as | do, a Corporeal Spirit. Both 
here, and natons, he diſcovers ſo much 
12NOTAnce, as had he charged me with error 
only, and not with Atheiſm, I ſhould 
_ have thought it neceſlary to anſwer 

im, 
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7. D. We are taught in our Creed to 
believe the Catholick or Univerſai Church, 
But 7. H. tcacheth us the contrary, That if 
there be more Chriſtian Churches than one, all 
of them together are not one Church perſonally. 
And more plainly, Now if the whole number 
of Chriſtians be not cont ained in one Common- 
wealth, they are not one Perſon, nor is there 
an Oniverſal Church, that hath any Authority 
over ihenr. And again, The Omnivcrjal Church 
#s not one Perſon, of which it can be ſid, that 
it hath done, or Decreed, os Ordained, or Ex- 
communicated, or Abſolved. This doth quite 
overthrow all the Authority of Gencral 
Councils. 

All other Men diſtinguiſh between the 
Church and the Common-wealthz only 
7. H. maketh them to be one and the ſame 
thing. 1he Common-wealth of Chriitian men, 
and the Church of the ſame, are altogether the 
ſame thing, called by two names, for two rea- 
ſons. For the matter of the Church and of 
the Common-wealth js the ſuize, namely the 
ſame Chriitian men 5 and the Form js the ſame, 
which conſtſteth in the lawful power of convoca- 
ting them, And hence he concludeth, That 
every Chriſtian Common-wealth is a Church 
endowed with all ſpiritual Authority. And 
yet more fully, The Church if it be one Per- 
ſon, is the ſame thing with the Common-wealth 
of Chriit ians,galled a Common-wealth, becauſe 
it 
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it conſiiteth of men united in one Perſon their 
Soveraign ;, And a Church becauſe it conſt5teth 
in Chriitian men united in one Chriitian So- 
veraigy. Upon which account there was 
no Chriſtian Church in theſe Parts ot the 
World, for ſome hundreds of years -atter 
Chriſt, becauſe there was no Chriſtian Sv- 
veraign. 

T. A. For anſwer to this Period, I ſay 
only this, That taking the Church (as Ido 
in all thoſe places) for a company of Chriſti- 
an men on Earthincorporated into one Per- 
ſon, that can ſpeak, command, or do any 

a(t ofa Perſon, all that he citeth outof what 
{ have written is true z and that all private 
Conventicles, though their belict be right, 
are not properly called Churches ; and that 
there is not any one Univerſal Church here 
on Earth which is a Perſon indued with Au- 
thority univerſal to govern all Chriſtian men 
on Earth, no more than there is one Uni- 
verſal Soveraign Prince or State on Earth 
that hath right to govern all Mankind. I 
deny alſo thatthe whole Clergy of a Chri- 

ſtian Kingdom or State being aſlembled,are 

the repreſentative of that Church further 
than the Civil Laws permits 3 or can lawtful- 
ly aflemble themſelves, unleſs by the com- 
mand or by the leave of the Soveraign Ci- 

vil Power. I fay further, that the denyal 

of this point tendeth in England towards 
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the taking away of the Kings: Supremacy in 
cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, But his Lordſhip has 
not heredenycd any thing of mine, becauſe 
he has done no more - but ſet down my 
words. He lays further, that this Doctrine 
deſtroyesthe Authority of all General Coun- 
cilsz which I confels. Nor hath any Ge- 
neral Council at this day in this Kingdom 
the force of a Law, nor ever had, but by 
the Authority of the King, 

7. D. Neither is he more Orthodox con- 
cerning the Holy Scriptures, Hitherto, that 
is, for the Books of Moſes, the power of mak- 
ing the Scripture Canonical, was in the Civil 
Soveraign. Thelike heſaithoft the Old Te- 
itament, made Canonical by E/dras. And of 
the New Tcftament, That it was not the A- 
poitles which made their own Writings Canoni- 
cal, but every Convert madethem ſo to Eim- 
felf: Yet withthis reſtriction, That until the 
Sovereign Ruler bad preſcribed them, they 
were but Counſel and Advice, which whether 
good or bad, he that was connſelled might 
without inju3lice refuſe to obſerve, and being 
coutrary to the Laws eS#abliſhed, could not 
without injuſtice obſerve, He maketh the 
Primitive Chriſtians to have been in a 
pretty condition, Certainly the Golpel 
was contrary to the Laws then eſtablith- 
ed. But moſt plainly, The word of the Iz- 
terpreter of the Scripture is the word of ym 
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And the ſame is the Interpreter of the Scri- 
pture,and the Soveraign Judge of all DoFrines, 
that 1s, the Soveraign Magiſtrate, to whoſe 
Authority we muit itand no leſs, than to 
theirs, who at firſt did commen# the Scripture 
to us for the Canon of Faith. Thus it Chri- 
{tian Soveraigns, of different Communica- 
tions, do claſh one with another, in their 
interpretations, or miſinterpretation of Scri- 
pture (as they do daily) then the word of 
God 1s contradictory to it felt; or that is 

the word of God in one Common-wealth, 

which 1s the word of the Devil in another 

Common-wealth. And the ſame thing may 

be true, and not true at the ſame time - 

Which is the peculiar priviledge of 7.H. to 

make Contradictories to be true toge- 

ther. 

T. H. There is no doubt but by what 
Authority the Scripture or any other Wri- 
ting is made a Law, by the ſame Authority 
the Scriptures are to be interpreted, or elle 
they are made Law in vain. But to obey 1s 
one thing, to believe is another 3 which di- 
ſtinction perhaps his Lordſhip never heard 
of. To obgy 1sto do or forbear as one 1s 
> nt us and depends on the Will ; 
but to believe depends not on the Will, bur 
on the providence and guidance of 'our 
heartsthat are in the hands of God Almigh- 
ty. - Laws only require obedience ; Behet 

rc- 
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requires Teachers and Arguments drawn ei- 

ther from Reaſon, or from ſome thing al- 

ready believed. Where there 1s no reaſon 

for our Belief, there 1s no reaſon we ſhould 

believe. The reaſon why men believe, is 

drawn from th: Authority of thoſe men 

whom we have no juſt cauſe to miſtruſt,that 

is, of ſuch men to whom no profit accrues 

by their deceiving us, and of fuch mea as 

never uſed to lye, or elſe from the Authori- 

ty offuch men whoſe Promiſes, Threats,and 

Aftirmations wc have ſeen confirmed by God 

with Miracles. If it be not trom the Kings 

Authority that the Scripture 18 Law, what 

other Authority makes it Law? Here ſome 

man being of his Lordſhips judgment will 

perhaps laugh and fay, *tis the Authority of 
God that makes them Law. I grant that. 
But my queſtion is, on what Authority they 
believe that God is the Author of them ? 
Here his Lordſhip would have been at a 
Nonplus, and turning round, . would have 
laid the Authority of the Scripture makes 
good that God is their Author. If1t be ſaid 
weare to believe the Scripture upon the Au- 
thority of the Univerſal Churcky why are 
not the Books we call Apocrypha the Word 
of God as well as the re(t ? It this Authority 
bein the Church of Exeland, then it is not 
any other than the Authority of the Head of 
thz Church, which is the King, For with- 
out 
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out the Head the Church is mute, the Au- 
thority therefore is in the King 3 which 1s 
all that I contended for in this point. As to 
the Laws of the Gentiles, concerning Reli- 
210n in the Primitive times of the Church, 
I confels they were contrary to Chriſtian 
Faith. But none of their Laws, nor Ter- 
rors, nor a mans own Will are able to take 
away Faith, though they can compel to an 
external obedience ; and though I may blame 
the Ethnick Princes for compelling men to 
ſpeak what they thought not, yet I ablolve 
not all thoſe that have had the Power in 
Chriſtian Churches from the ſame fault. For 
I believe ſince the time of the firſt four Ge- 
neral Councels, there have been more Chri- 
ſtians burnt and killed in the Chriſtian 
Church by Eccleſiaſtical Authority, than by 
the Heathen Emperors Laws for Religion on- 
ly without Sedition. All that the Biſhop 
doesin this Argument is but a heaving atthe 
Kings Supremacy. + Oh, but (ſays he) it 
two Kings interpret a place of Scripture in 
contrary ſences, 1t will tollow that both ſen- 
ces are true. It does not follow. For the 
interpretation, though it be made by juſt 
Authority, muſt not therefore always be 
true. It the Doctrine in the one ſence be 
neceſſary to Salvation, then they that hold 
the other muſt dye in their fins, and be 
Damned, But if the Dodtrine in neither 
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ſence be neceſſary to Salvation, then all is 
well, except perhaps that they will call one 
another Atheiſts, and fight about it. 

7. D. All the power, vertue, uſe and 
efticacy, which healcribeth to the Holy Sa- 
craments, Is to be ſjgz75 or cormmenorations, 
As tor any ſcaling, or confirming, or confer- 
ring of Grace, he acknowledgeth nothing, 
The ſame he faith particularly of Baptiſm : 
wg which grounds a Cardinals red Hat, 

a Serjeant at Arms his Mace, may be cal- 
Ied Sacraments as well as Baptiſm, or the 
holy Euchariſt, it they be only fſ1gns and 
commemorations of a benefit. It he cx- 
cept, that Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, are of 
Divine inſtitution - But a Cardinals red Hat 
or a Serjeant at Arms his Mace are not : He 
ſaith truly but nothing to hisadvantage or 
purpoſe, ſeeing he deriveth all the Authori- 
ty of the Word and Sacraments, 1n reſpect 
ot Subjects, and all our obligation to them, 
from the Authority of the Soveraign Magi- 
{trate, without which the/e words repent, and 
be B. iptized in the name of Jeſus, are but 
Counſel, no Command, And fo a Serjeant 
at Arms his Mace, and Baptiſm, proceed 
both from the ſame Authority. And this 
he faith upon this filly ground, That nothing 

# aCommand, the performance whereof tend- 
ethy to our own benefit, He m1 ht as well de- 
ny the Ten Commandments to be Com- 
mands, 
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mands, becauſe they have an advantagious 
promiſe annexed to them, Do 13s and thou 
ſbalt live 3 And Cur Jed is CT wy one that con- 
tinueth not in all the words of this Lawto do 
them. 

T. H. Of the SacramentsI ſaid no more, 
than that they are S7ers or Commemorations, 
He finds fault that I add not - Seals, Confir- 
mations, and that they confer grace. Firſt, 
I would have asked him if a Seal be any 
thing elſe beſidesa Sign, whereby to remem- 
ber ſomewhat, as that we have promiſed, 
accepted, acknowledged, given, underta- 
ken ſomewhat. Arc not other S725 though 
without a Seal, of force ſafficient to con- 
vince me or oblige me ? A Writing obligato- 
ry,or Releaſe ſigned only witha mans name 
1sas Obligatory as a Bond ſigned and ſealed, 
if it be ſufficiently proved, though perad- 
venture it may require a longer Proceſs to 
obtain a Sentence, but his Lordſhip I think 
knew better than I do the force of Bonds 
and Bills 3 yet I know this that in the Court 
of Heaven there 1s no ſuch difterence be- 
tween ſaying, ſigning, and ſealing, as his 
Lord(hip ſeemeth here to pretend. I am 
Baptized tor a Commemoration that I have 
enrolled my felt. I take the Sacrament of 
the Lords Supper to Commemorate that 
Chriſt's Body was broken, and his Blood 
ſhed for my redemption, What is there 
More 
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more intimated concerning the nature” of 
theſe Sacraments, either in rhe Scripture or 
in the Book of Common-Prayer? Have 
Bread and Wine and Water in their own 
Nature,any other Quality than they had be- 
fore the Conſecration? It 1s true that the 
Conſecration gives theſe bodies a new Re- 
lation, as being a giving and dedicating of 
them to God, that is to ſay a making of 
them Holy, not a changing of their Quality, 
But asſome filly young men returning from 
France afte& a broken Ergliſh, to be thought 
perie& in the Frenchlanguage; fo his Lord- 
ſhip (I think) to ſeem a pertect underſtand- 
er of the unintelligible language of the 
Schoolmen, pretends an 1gnorance of his 
Mother Tongue. He talks here of Comr- 
mand and Counſel as if he were no Engliſh 
man,” nor knew any difference between their 
ſignifications. What Ergliſh man when he ' 
commandeth, fays more than, Do this z yet 
he looks to be obeyed, it obedience be due 
unto him. But when heſays, Do this, and 
thou ſhalt have ſuch or ſuch a Reward, he 
encourages him, or adviſes him, or Bargains 
with him, but Commands him not. -Oh, 
the underſtanding of a Schoolman. 

7. D. Sometimes he is for holy Orders, 
and giveth to the Paſtors of the Church the 
right of Ordination and Abſfolution, and 
Intallibility, too much - for a particular Pa- 
2 {tor, 
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ſtor, or the Paſtors of one particular Church. 
It is manifeit, that the conſecration of the 
chiefeit Do@ors in every Church, and impoſ- 
tion of: hands, doth pertain to the Do@ors of 
the ſame Church. And it cannot be doubted 
of, but the power of binding and looſing was 
given by Christ to the future Paitors, after 
the ſame manner as to his preſent Apostles. And 
our Saviour hath promiſed this infallibility in 
thoſe things which are neceſſary to Salvation, 
to his Apoitles, until the day of Fudgment that 
is to ſay, to the Apoitles aid Paitors, to be 
Conſecrated by the Apoſtles ſucceſſruely, by the 
impoſition of hands. » 

But at other times he caſteth all this 
Meal down with his foot. Chriſtian Sove- 
raigns are the ſupream PaStors, and the only 
perſons whom Chriitians now hear ſpeak from 
God, except ſuch as God ſpeaketh to in theſe 
dayes ſupernaturally, What is now become 
of the promiſed infallibility ? 

And it is from the Civil Soveraign that all 
other Paſtors derive their right of teaching, 
preaching, and all other fun&ions pertaining 
to that Office, and they are but his Miniiters 
in the ſame manner as the Magiſtrates of Towns, 
or Judges in Courts of Juſtice, and Command- 
ers of Armies, What is now become of 
their Ordination ? Magiſtrates, Judges, and 
Generals, need no precedent qualifications. 
He maketh the Paitoral Authority of Sove- 
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raigns tobe Jaredivino, of all other Paitors 
Jure civili: He addeth, weither is there any 
Judge of Hereſie among Subjes, but their 
own civil Soveraign. 

Laſtly, the Church Excommunicateth no 
man but whom ſhe Excommunicateth by the 
Aathority of the Prince. And the effef of 
Excommunication hath nothing in it, neither 
of dammage in this World, nor terror upon 
an Apoitate, if the Civil Power did perſecute 
or not oſfist the Church. And in the World 
to cone, leaves them in no worſe eitate, than 
thoſe who never believed. The dammage ra- 
th® redoundetb to the Church. Neither is the 
Excommunication of a Chriſtian Subjed, that 
obeyeth the Laws of his own Soveraign, of a- 
ny effect, Where is now their power of 
binding and looſing ? 

T. H. Here his Lordſhip condemneth, 
firſt my too much kindneſs to the Paſtors 
of the Church 3 asf Iaſcribed Infallibility 
to every particular Miniſter, or at leaſt to 
the Atlembly of the Paſtors of a particular 
Church. But he miſtakes me, I never meant 
to flatter themſo much. I ſay only that the 
Ceremony of Conſecration, and Impoſition 
of hands belongs to them 3 and that alſono 
otherwiſe than as given them by the Laws of 
the Common-wealth. The Biſhop Conſe- 
crates, but the King both makes him Biſhop 
and gives him his Authority, The Head a 
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the Church not only gives the power of. 
Conſecration, Dedication, and Benedicti- 
on, but may alſo exerciſe the A& himſelt if 
he pleaſe. Solomon did tt, and the Book 
of Canons ſays, That the King of E-gland 
has all the Right that any goud King of I 
ral had. It might have added that any 
other King or ſoveraign Afſemvly had 1n 
their own Dominions. I deny That any 
Paſtor or any Atlembly of Paſtors in any 
particular Church, or all tie Churches on 
earth though united are Infallible. Yet I 
fay the Paſtors of a Chriſtian Church aflem- 
bled are in all ſuch points as are zec:ſſary to 
Salvation, But about what points are ze- 
ceſſary to Salvation he and I difter. For I 
in the 43d chapter of my Leviathan have 
proved that this Article, Jeſas is the Chriſt, 
1s the anum neceſſ.rium, tne ouly Article ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation, to which his Lordſhip 
hath not oftered any Obje&ton. And he 
(it ſcems) would have neceſlary to Salvati- 
on every Doctrine he himſclf thought (o. 
Doubtleſs in this Article, Feſws #* the Chriſt, 
every Church 1s infallible; for elſe it were 
no Church, Then he ſays, I overthrow 
this again by ſaying that Chriſtian Sove- 
raigns are the Sypreaz Paſtors, that is, 
Heads of their own Churchesz That they 
bave their Anthority Jure Divino 3 That all 
other Paitors have it fure Civili : How came 
G any 
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any Brlhop to have Authority over me, but 
by Letters Patents from -the King ? I re- 
member a Parliament wherein a Biſhop, 
who was both a good Preacher and a good 
Man, was blamed for a Book he had a lit- 
tle before Publiſhed in maintenance of the 
Jas Divinum oft Bilhops 3 a thing which be- 
fore the Reformation here, was never al- 
lowed them by the Pope. Two Js Di- 
vinums cannot ſtand together in one King- 
dom. In the laſt place he miſlikes that the 
Church ſhould Excommunicate by Autho- 
rity of the King, that is to ſay, by Autho- 
rity of the Head of the Church. But he 
tells not why. He might as well miſlike 
that the Magiſtrates of the Realm ſhould 
execute their Offices by the Authority of the 
Head of the Realm. His Lord(hip was in 
a great error, it he thought ſuch incroach- 
ments would add any thing tothe Wealth, 
Digaity, Reverence or Continuance of his 
Order. They are Paſtors of Paſtors, but 
yet they are the Sheep of him that is on 
carth their ſoveraign Paſtor, and he again 
a Sheep of that ſupream Paſtor which 151n 
Heaven. And if they did their paſtoral Ot- 
fice, both by Life and Doctrine, as they 
ought to do, there could never ariſe any 
dangerous Rebellion in the Land, But if 
the ipcople ſee once any ambition in their 
Teatkers they will ſooner learn that, than 
any 
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any other Doctrine ; and from Ambition 
proceeds Rebellion, 

7. D. It may be ſome of T. H. his Dil- 
ciples delire to know what hopes of Hea- 
venly joycs they have upon their Maſters 
Principles. They may hear them without 
any great contentment, 4 here is no mention 
in Scripture, nor ground in reaſon, of the Ce- 
lum Empyrzum, that 1s, the Heaven of the. 
Bleſſed, where the Saints ſhall live eternal- 
ly with God. And again, 1 have not found 
any Text that can probably be drawy to prove 
any Aſcention of the Saints into Heaven that 
is to ſay, into any Calum Empy rzxum. But 
he concludeth poſitively, that Salvation 
ſhall be upon earth, whey God ſoall Raion at 
the coming of Chriſt in Jeruſalem. And a- 
gain, In ſhort, the Kjngdom of God is a c:- 
vil Kjngdom, &c, called alſo the K;n2 dom 
of Heaven, and the Kingdom of Glery, All 
the Hohbizns can hope for, - 15, to be reſtor- 
ed to the ſame condition which Ada was 
in before his fall. So faith 1.2. himſelt, 
From whence may be inferred, that the Eleft, 
after the Reſurretion, ſhall be reſtored to the 
eftate whereza Adam was before he had ſinned, 
As for the beatifical viſion he defineth it to be 
4 word unintelligible. 

T. H. This Czlum Empyreum for which 
he pretendeth ſo much zeal, where is it 
In the Scripture ,where in the Book of Com- 
G2 mon 
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mon Prayer, where in the Canons, where 
in the Homilies of the Church of Exglard, 
or in any part of our Religion ? What has 
a Chriſtian to do with ſuch Language ? 
Nor dol remember it in Ari/torle. Perhaps 
it may be in ſome Schoolman or Commen- 
cator on Ariſtotle, and his Lordſhip makes 
it in Exeliſh the Heaven of the Bleſſed, as 
if Empyr.e um ligniftied That which belongs to 
the Bleſſed. St. Auſtin ſays better ; that af- 
ter the day of Judgment all that is not Hea- 
ven {hall be Hell. Then for Beazifical wiſe 
oa, how can any man underſtand it that 
knows from the Scripture that no man e- 
ver ſaw or can ſee God. Perhaps his Lord- 
ſhip thinks that the what of the Life 
ro come is not real but a Viſtion, As for 
that which I ſay (Lev. pag. 345.) I have 
an{wered to it already. 

7. D. But conſidering his other Princi- 
ples, I do not marvel much at his extrava- 
gance in this point. To what purpoſe 
ſhould a Czlum Empyreum, or Heaven of 
the Bleſſed, ſerve in his judgment, who 
maketh the bleſſed Angels that are the In- 
habitants of that happy Manſion, to beet 
ther Idols of the brain, that is in plain Ex- 
liſh, nothing, or thin, ſubtil, fluid bodies, 
deſtroying the Angelical nature. The uni- 
verſe being the aggregate of all bodies, there 
#s 20 real part thereof that is not alſo . 
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And elſewhere, Ewvery part of the Univer ſe 
is Body, and that which is not Body, is no part 
of the Univerſe. And becauſe the Univerſe 
is all, that which is no part of it is nothing,and 
conſequently no where, How ? By this Do- 
ftrine he maketh not only the Angels,but 
God himſelf to be nothing. Neither doth 
he ſalve it atall, by ſuppoſing erroneouſly 
Angels to be onde, Aon Spirits, and by at- 
tributing the name of incorporeal Spirit to 
God, as being a name of more honour, in 
whom we conſider not what Attribute beſt ex- 
reſſeth his nature, which is incomprehenſi- 
le, but what beſt expreſſeth our deſire to 
honour him. Though we be not able to 
comprehend perfectly what God 1s, yet 
we are able perfeCtly to comprehend Fi 
God is not, that is, he is not imperfect, 
and therefore he -is not finite, and conſe- 
quently he is not corporeal. This were a 
trim way to honour God indeed to honour 
him with a lye. If this that he fay here 
be true, That every part of the Univerſe is 
4 Body; and whatſoever is not a Body is no- 
thing. Then by this Doctrine, if God be 
not a Body, God 1s nothing; not anin- 
corporeal Spirit, but oxe of the Idols of the 
Brain, a meer nothing, though they think 
they dance under a Net, and have the blind 
of Gods incomprehenſibility, between them 

and diſcovery. 
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T. H. This of Incorporexl ſubſtance he 
urged before, and there I anſwered it. I 
wonder he fo often rolls the ſame ſtone. 
He is like Sy{iph.44 in the Poets Hell, that 
there rolls a heavy ſtone upa hill, which 
no ſooner he brings to day-light, then it 
flips down again to the bottom, and ſerves 
him ſo perpetually. For ſo his Lordſhip 
rolls this and other queſtions with much a- 
doe till they come to the light of Scripture; 
and then they vaniſh, and he vexing, 
{weating, and railing goes to't again, to as 
little purpoſe as before. From that I ſay 
of the Univerſe he infers, that I make God 
to be nothing. But infers it abſurdly. He 
might indeed have inferr'd that I make 
him a Corporeal, bur yer a pure Spirit. [ 
mean by the Qniverſe, the Aggregate of 
all things that have being in themſelves, 
and ſo do all men elſe. And becauſe God 
has a being, it follows that he is either the 
whole Univerſe, or part of it. Nor does 
his Lordſhip go about to difprove it, but 
only ſeems to wonder at it. 

F. D. To what purpoſe ſhould a Cezlum 
Empyrenm ſerve 1n his Judgment, who de- 
nyeth the immortality of the Soul? The 
Dottrine is now, ani hath been a long time 
far otherwiſe ; namely, that every man hath 
eternity of life by nature, in 28 much as his 
Sorl is immortal. Who ſuppoieth that whes 
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s man dyeth, th:re remaineth nothing of him 
but his Lv who maketh the word 
Soul in holy Scripture to ſignihe always ei- 
ther the Life, or the Living Creature ? 
And expoundeth the caſting of Body and 
Soul into Hell-fire, to be the caſting of Bo- 
dy and Life into Hell-fire. Who maketh 
this Orthodox truth, that the Souls of men 
are Subftances diſtin from their Bodies,to 
be ax error contratted by the contagion of the 
Demonology of the Greeks, and a window that 
gives entrance to the dark Doftrine of eternal 
torments, Who expoundeth theſe words 
of Solomon, - [1 h:n ſhall the duſt return to 
the earth as it ws, and the Spirit ſhall returs 
to God that gave it, | Thus, God only knows 
' what becomcs of a mans Spirit, when he ex- 
ſpireth. He will not acknowledge that 
there is a Spirit, or any Subſtance diſtin 
from the Body. I wonder what they think 
doth keep their Bodies from ſtinking. 
T. H. He comes here to that which is 
a great Paradox in School Divinity. The 
grounds of my opinion are the Canonical 
Scripture, bo the Texts which I cited I 
mulſt again recite, to which I ſhall alſo add 
ſome others. My Dodtrine is this, Firſt, 
That the ele in Chriſt from the day of Tudg- 
ment forward, by wertue of Chriſt"s Paſſion 
and Vittory over death, ſhall enjoy eternal 
life, that is, they ſhall be Immorta'. Se- 
G 4 condly, 
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condly, that there is no living Soul ſepara- 
ted in place from the Body, re than there 
is a livins Body ſcparated from the Soul. 
Thirdly, That the reprobate ſhall be revived 
to Judament, and ſhall dye a ſecond death in 
Torments, which death ſhall be everlaſting. 
Now let us conſider what is faid to theſe 
oints 1n the-Scripture, and what 1s the 
hanty therein of the Old and New Te- 
ftamenr. | 
-: And firſt, becauſe the word Immortal 
Soul, is not found in the Scriptures, the 
queſtion is to be decided by evident conſe- 
quences from the Scripture. The Scri- 
pture faith of God exprelly (1 Tim. 6.16.) 
That He on!y hath immortality, and dn e!- 
th in inacceſſible light, Qence'it follow- 
eth that the Soul of man is not of its own 
nature Immortal, but by Grace, that ista 
fay, by the gift of God: And then the 
queſtion will-be whether this grace or giſt 
of God were beſtowed on the Soul in the 
Creation and Conception of the Man, or 
afterwards by his redemption. Another 
queſtion will be in what ſence immortali- 
ty of Torments can be calleda gift, when 
all gifts ſuppoſe the thing given to be grate- 
ful to the receiver. To the firſt of theſe, 
Chriſt himſelf faith Luke 14. 13, 14s) 
When thou makeſt a Feaſt, call the Poor, the 
Maimed, the E1me, the Blind, and thou ſhalt 
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be Bleſſed, for they cannat recompenſe thee ; 
For thou ſhalt be recompenſed at the reſurre- 
tion of them that be juſt, It follows hence 
that the reward of the EleCt is not before 
the Reſurrection. What reward then en- 
joyes a ſeparated Soul in Heaven, or any 
where elſe till that day come, or what has 
he to do there till the Body riſe again ? A- 
gain St. Paul ſays (Rom. 2. 6, 7.) God will 
render to every man according to his works. To 
them who by patient continuance in well doing, 
ſeek for Hononr, Glory and Inmortality, E- 
ternal Life, But unto them that be conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey un- 
riphteou[neſs, indignation and wrath. Here 
it is plain that God gives Eternal Life on- 
ly to well doers,and to them that ſeek (not 
to them that have already) Immortality. 
Again (1 Tiz. 1. 10. ) Chriſt hath aboliſbed 
Death, and brought Life and Immortality to 
light, through the Goſpel. Therefore before 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, nothing was Immor- 
tal but God. And St, Paul ſpeaking of the 
day of Judgment (1 Cor, 15. 54.) faith 
that This Mortal ſhall put on Immortality, 
and that then Death is ſwallowed in Viftory. 
There was no- Immortality of any thing 
Mortal till Death was overcome, and that 
was at the ReſurreQtion. And John 8. 52, 
Verily, Verily, if 4a man keep my ſayings he 
{ball never ſee Death, that is to ſay, he ml 
, : .  -*» . CG 
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be Immortal ; but it 1s no where ſ:id,that 
he which kceps not Chriſt's ſayings ſhall 
never fee Death, nor be Immortal, and yet 
they that ſay that the wicked, Body and 
Soul, 'ſhall be tormented everlaſtingly, do 
therein ſay they are Immortal. Mar. x0, 
28, Fear not them that can kill the Body, but 
are not able to kill the Soul ; but fear him 
chat is able to deſtroy both Soul and Body in 
Hell, Man cannot kill a Soul, for the Man 
Kild ſhall revive again. But God can de- 
ftroy the Soul and Body in Hell, as that it 
ihall never return to life. In the Old Te- 
ftament we read (Gez. 7. 1.) I will deſtroy 
every living Subſtance that I have made 
from off the face of the Earth ; therefore, 
if the Souls of them that periſhed in the 
Flood were Subſtances, rhey were alſo de- 
ftroyed in the Flood and were not Immor- 
tal. (Math. 25. 41.) Depart from me ye 
eurſed into everlaſting Fire, prepared for the 
Dewil and his Angels, Theſe words are to 
be ſpoken in the day of Judgment, which 
Judgment is to be 1n the Clouds, And 
there ſhall ſtand the men that are reproba- 
ted alive, where Souls according to his 
Lordſhips Do&rine were ſent long before 
to Hell. Therefore at that preſent day of 
Jadgment they had one Soul by which they 
were there alive, and anotherSoul 1n Hell. 
How his Lordſhip could have A 
bs, 
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this, I underſtand not. But by my Do- 
ftrine,that the Soul is not a ſeparated Sub. 
ſtance, bur that the Man at his ReſurreCti- 
on ſhall be revived by God, and raiſed to 
Judgment, and afterwards Body and Soul 
deſtroyed in Hell-fire (which is the ſecond 
death) there is no ſuch conſequence or dif- 
hculty to be inferred. Beſides it avoids the 
unneceſſary diſputes about where the Soul 
of Laz2:rus was for four dayes he lay dead. 
And the order of the Divine Proceſs is 
made good, of not inflicting torments be. 
fore the Condemnarion pronounced. 

Now as to the harmony of the two Te- 
ſtaments, it is ſaid in the old (Gez. 2.17. ) 
In theday that thou eateſt of the T ree of Kpow- 
ledge, aying thou ſhalt dye. Moriendo mori- 
er:s,that is, when thou art dead thon {halt 
not revive; for ſo hath Athanaſius expound- 
ed it. Therefore Adamand Eve were not 
Immortal by their Creation: Then (Gez. 
3. 22.) Behold the man is become as one of tas 
Now leſt he put forth his hand and take 
alſo of the Tree of Life, and eat, and live for 
ever, &c, Herethey had had an Immorta- 
lity by the gift of God, if they had not fin- 
ned. It was therefore fin that loſt them 
Eternal-life. He therefore that redeemed 
them from ſin was the Author of their Im- 
mortality, and conſequently began in the 
day of Judgment when Adam and Eve were 
again 
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apain made alive by admiſſion to the new 
Tree of Life, which was Chritt. 

Now let us compare this with the New 
Teſtament. Where we find theſe words 
(1 Cor. 15. 21.) ſince by Man came Deathyþhy 
Man came 'alſo th? Reſurreftion of” the dead. 
Therefore allthe Immortality of the Soul, 
that ſhall be after the ReſurreCtion, is by 
Chriſt, and not by the nature of the Soul. 
yerle 22. As by Adam all aye, EVER /o in 
Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. Therefore 
ſince we dyed by Ads: fin, fo we ſhall 
live by Chriſt's Redemption of us, that is, 
after the Reſurrection. Again verſe 23. 
But every man in his ordzr ; Chriſt the firſt 
Fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſts, at his 
coming. Therefore none {hall be made a- 
bve till the coming of Chriſt. Laſtly, as 
when God had ſaid, That day that thou 
cateft of the Tree of Knowledg of Good 
and Evil, thou ſhalt dye, though he con- 
demned him then, yet he ſuffered him to 
hve a long time after ; ſo when Chriſt had 
faid to - Thief on the Crols, this day 


thou ſhalt be with me in Paradile, yet he 
{aftered him to lye dead till the General 
RefurreCtion, for no man roſe again from 
the dead before our Saviours coming, and 
conquering death. 
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If God beſtowed Immortality on every 
man then when he made him,and he made 
many to whom he never purpoſed to give 
his ſaving Grace, what did his Lordſhip 
think that God gave any man Immortality 
with purpoſe only to make him capable of 
Immortal Torments ? *Tis a hard faying, 
and I think cannot piouſly be believed. I 
am ſure it can never be proved by the Ca- 
nonical Scripture. 

But though I have made it clear that it 
cannot be drawn by lawful conſequence 
from Scripture, that Man was Created 
with a Soul Immortal, and that the Ele& 
only, by the Grace of God in Chriſt, ſhall 
both Bodies and Souls from the ReſurreCti- 
on forward be Immortal ; yet there may 
be a Conſequence well drawa from ſome 
words in the Rites of Burial, that prove 
the contrary, as theſe. Foraſmuch as it 
hath pleaſed Almiohty God of his great mercy, 
to take unto bimſelf the Sonl of our dear Bro- 
ther here departed, &c. And theſe, Almwigh- 
ty God, with whom do live the Spirits of thems 
that depart hence in the Lord, Which are 
words Authoriſed by the Church. I won- 
der his Lordſhip that had fo often pro- 
nounced them, took no notice of then 
here. Bur it often happens that men think 
of thoſe things leaſt, which they have 
moſt perfeQly learnt by rote. I am forry 
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I could not without deſerting the ſence of 
Scripture and mine own Conſcience ſay the 
ſame. 'But Iſce no juſt cauſe yet why the 
Church ſhould be offended at it. For the 
Church of Exz1and pretendeth not (as doth 
the Church of Rowe) to be above the 
Scripture ; nor forbiddeth any man to Read 
the Scripture ; nor was I forbidden when I 
Wrote my Leviathan to Publiſh any thing 
which the Scriptures ſuggeſted. For when 
I Wrote it, I may fafely ſay there wasno 
lawful Churchin Ezel/azd, that could have 
maintained me in, or prohibited me from 
Writing any thing. There was no Biſhop, 
and though there were Preaching, ſuch as 
it was, yet no Common-Prayer. For Ex- 
temporary Prayer,though made in the Pul- 
pit, 15 not Common-Prayer. There was 
then no Church in Ez2/and that any man 
living was bound to obey. What I Write 
here at this preſent time I am forced toin 
my defence, not againſt the Church, but 
againſt the accuſations and arguments of 
my Adverſarics. For the Church, though 
it excommunicates for ſcandalous life, and 
for teaching falſe NoQtrines, yet it profel- 
ſeth to impoſe nothing to be held as Faith, 
but what may be warranted by Scripture, 
and this the Church it ſelf + faith 1n the 
20th of the 39 Articles of Religion. And 
therefore I am permitted to alledge Scri- 
pture 
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pw at any time in the defence of my Pe- 
lick, 

7. D.Bur they that in one caſe are griev- 
ed, in another muſt be relieved. if PEr- 
chance 7. H. hath given his Diſciples any 
diſcontent - in his DoCtrine of Heaven and 
the holy Angels, and the glorified Souls of the 
Saints, he will make them amends in his 
Doftrine of Hcl/, and the Devils, and the 
damned Spirits. Firſt of the Devils ; He 
fancieth that all thoſe Devils which our Sa- 
viour did caſt out, were Phrenſies, and all 
Demoniacks (or Perſons poſſeſſed) no other 
than Mad-men. And to juſtifie owr Savs 
our*s ſpeaking to a Diſeaſe as to a Perſon,pro- 
rk « the example of inchanters. But he 
declareth himſelf moſt clearly upon this 
Subje&t, in his Animadverſions upon my 
reply to his defence of fatal deſtiny. There 
are in the Scripture two ſorts of things which 
are in Englith tranflized Devils. One is that 
which #s called Satan, Diabolus, Abaddon, 
which ſignifieth in Engliſh an Enemy, an Ac- 
cuſer, and a deſtroyer of the Church of God, in 
which ſence the Devils are but wicked men. 
The other ſtrt of Devils are called in the Scri- 
pture Dzmoma, which are the feigned Gods 
of the Heathen, and are neither Bodies nor 
ſpiritual Subſtances, but meer fancies, and fi- 
(ions 4 terrified hearts,feigned by the Greeks, 
end other Heathen, People, which St. _ 
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calleth Nothings. So T.H. hath killed the 
great infernal Devil, and all his black An- 
gels, and left no Devils to be feared, but 
Devils Incarnate, that is, wicked men. 

T. H. As for the firſt words cited (Levi; 
page 38, 39.) I refer the Reader to the place 
it ſelf ; and for the words concerning Sa- 
tan, I leave them to the judgment of the 
Learned, 

7. D. And for Hell he deſcribeth the 
Kingdom of Satan, or the Kingdom of dark- 
neſs, to be « confederacy of deceivers. He 
telleth us that the places which ſet forth 
the torments of Hell in holy Scripture, dv 
defeen Metaphorically a grief and diſcontent 
of mind, from the ſizht of that eternal felict- 
ty in others, which they themſelves, through 
their own incredulity and diſobedience have 
loft. As if Metaphorical deſcriptions did 
not bear ſad aig ia them, as well as li- 
toral, as if final deſperation were no more 
than a little fit of griefor diſcontent ; and 
a guilty conſcience were no more than a 
tranſitory paſhon, as if it were a loſs fo ea- 
lily to be born, to be deprived for evermore 
of the beatifical Viſion : and laſtly as if the 
Damned, beſides that unſpeakable loſs, did 
not likewiſe ſuffer actual Torments, pro- 
portionable in ſome meaſure to their own 
lins, and Gods Juſtice, 
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7. H. That Metaphors bear fad truths 
in them, I deny not. Ir is a fad thing to 
lole this preſent life untimely, Is it not 
therefore much more a lad rhing to loſe 
an eternal happy Life ? AndI believe that 
he which will venture upon fin, with fuch 
danger, will not ſtick to do the fame not- 
withſtanding the Doctrine of eternal tor- 
ture. Is it not alſo a ſad truth, that the 
Kingdom of darknels ſhould be a Conte- 
deracy of deccivers ! 

7. D.Laſtly, for the damned <pirits,he 
declareth himſelf every where, that their 
ſufferings are not eternal. 7h? Fire ſhall be 
unquenchable, and the Torments everliſting ; 
bat it cannot be thence inferred, that he who 
ſhall be caſt into that I':re, or be Yormented 
with thoſe Torments, ſhall endure aud reſiſt 
them, fo as to be ett rudlly burnt and tortured, 
and yet never be deſlirozed nor ay*%. Ands 
though there be many places, that afjirm ever- 
laſting fire, into which men may be caſt ſury 
ceſſivily one after another for ever ; yet I find 
none that affirm that there ſpall be an ever- 
liſting life therein of anv individual Perſon. 
If he had faid, and faid only, that the 
pains of the Damned may be leſſened, as 
tothe degree of them, or that they en+ 
dure not tor ever, but that after they are 
purged by long torments from their droſs 
and Corruptions, as Gold in the hre, both 
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the damned Spirits aud the Devils them- 
ſelves ſhould be reſtored to a better condi- 
tion, he might have found ſome Ancients 
(who are therefore called the merciful Do- 
ors) to have joyned with him, though 
ſill he ſhould have wanted the ſuffrage of 
the Catholick Church. 

T. H. Why does not his Lordſhip cite 
ſome place ot Scripture here to prove that 
all the Reprobates which are dead, live e- 
ternally in torment ? We read indeed 
That everlaſting Torments were prepared 
for the Devil and his Angels, whole na- 
tures alſo are everlaſting ; and that the 
Beaſt and the falſe Prophet ſhall be torment- 
cd everlaftingly; but not that every Re- 
probate ſhall be ſo. They ſhall indeed be 
caſt into the ſame fire, but the Scripture 
ſays plainly enough,that they ſhall be both 
Body and Soul deſtroyed. there, If I had 
{aid that the Devils themſelves ſhould be 
gyms to a better condition'; his Lord- 

ip would have been ſo kind as to have 
put me into the number of the Merciful 
Dofors. Truly 1t I had had any Warrant 
for the poſſibility of their being leſs ene- 
mies to the Church of God than they have 
been, I would have been as merciful to 
them as any Door of them all. As it 1s, 
I am more mercitul than the Biſhop, 
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7. D. But his ſhooting is not at rovers, 
but altogether at randome, without either 
Preſident or Partner. . All that crernal fire, 
all thoſe torments which he acknowledge 
eth, is but this, That after the Reſarre- 
ton, the Reprobate ſhall be in the eſtate that 
Adam and his Poſterity were in, after the ſin 
committed, ſaving that God promiſed a Re- 
deemes to Adam azd nct to them. Adding, 
that they ſhall lrve as they did formerly, Mar- 
ry, and give in Marriage; and conſequently 
engender Children perpetually after the Re- 
ſurrettion, as they did before, which he cal- 
leth an immortallity of the kind, but ndt of 
the perſons of men. It 1s to bepreſumed, 
that in thoſe their ſecond lives, knowing 
certainly from 7. H. that there is no hope 
of Redemption for them from corporal 
death upon their well-doing ; nor fear of 
any Torments aftex death for their ill-doing, 
they will paſs their times here as pleaſant- 
ly as they can. This 1s all the Damnation 
which T. H. fancieth. 

T. H. This he has urged once before, 
and I anſwered to it, That the whole Pa- 
ragraph was to prove, that for any Text 
of Scripture to the contrary, men might, 
after the Reſurrection live as Adam did on 
earth, and that notwithſtanding the Text 
of St. Luke chap. 20. verſe 34, 35, 36. Mar- 
ry and propagate, But that they ſhall doſo, 
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is no aſſertion of mine. His Lordſhip knew 
I held that after the Reſurrettion there 
{hall be at all no wick:d men; but the E- 
left /all that are, have been, and hereaf- 
ter ſhall be) ſhall live on earth. Burt St. 
Peter ſays, there ſhall then be a new Hea- 
ven and a new Earth. 

7. D. In ſumm I leave it to the free 
judgment of the underſtanding Reader, by 
thele few inſtances which follow, to judge 
what the Hobbian Principles are in point of 
Religion. Ex ungue leonem. 

Firſt, that no man needs to put himſelf 
to any hazzard for his Faith,but may iafely 
comply wxh the times. Azd for their Faith 
it is internal and inviſible. 1hey have the li- 
cence that Naaman had,and need mot put them- 
ſelves into danger for it. 

Secondly, he alloweth Subjes, being 
commanded by their Spveraign, to deny 
Chriſt. Profeſſion with the Tongue ts but an 
external thins, and no more than any other ge- 
ture, whereby we ft aRnifie our obedience, And 
whorets a Chriſtian, holding firmly in his heart 
the Faith of Chriſt, hath the ſame liberty 
which th: Prdphet Eliſha allowed to Naaman, 
&c, Who by boving before the Idol Rimmon, 
deayed th: true God as much in effett, as if 
he had done it with his Lips. Alas, why 
did St. Peter Weep lo bitterly for denying 
his Maſter, out of fear of his Life or Mem: 

bers ! 
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bers ? It ſeems he was not acquainted with 
theſe Hokbian Principles. And in the ſame | 
place he layeth down this general Conclu- 
lion. This we may ſay that whatſoever 4 
Subjett is compelled to, in obedience to his So- 
veraign, and doth it not in order to his own 
mind, but in order to the Laws of his Coun- 
try, that aition is not his, but his Soveraign's ; 

mor is it he that in this caſe deny:th Chriſt be- 

fore men, but his Governor and the Law of 
his Country. His inſtance in a Mapometan 

commanded by a Chriſtian Prince to be 

preſent at Divine Service, is a weak mt- 

ſtake, ſpringing from his groſs ignorance 

in Caſe-Divinity, not knowing to diſtin- 

guiſh between an erroneous Conſcience, as 

the Mihometans is, and a Conſcience right- 

ly informed. 

T. H. In theſe his two firſt inſtances I. 
confeſs his Lordſhip does not much belye 
me. But neither does he contute me. Alſo 
I confeſs my ignorance in his Caſe.Divini- 
ty which is grounded upon the DoQrine of 
the School-men. Who to decide Caſcs of 
Conlcience,take in,not pnly the Scriptures, 
but alſo the Decrees of the Popes of Rome, 
tor the advancing of the Dominion of the 
Roman Church over Conlciences ; where- 
as the true deciſion of Caſes of Conſcien- 
ces ought to be grounded only on Scripture, 
CF natural Equity; I never allowed the 
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denying of Chriſt with the Tonguein all 
.men, bur expretly lay the contragy (Lev. 
pag. 362.) intheſe words, For an unlearn- 
ed man that is in the power of an Idola- 
trous King or State, it commanded on pain 
of death to wor! hip before an Idol, he de- 
teſteth the Idol in his heart ; he doth well, 
though it he had the fortitude to ſuffer 
death rather than worſhip it, he ſhould do 
better. But ifa Paſtor who as Chriſt's mel- 
ſenger has undertaken to teach Chriſt's Do- 
Arine to all Nations, ſhould da the ſame, 
it were not only a ſinful ſcandal in reſpect of 
other Chriſtian mens Conſciences, but a 
perfidious torſaking of his charge. There- 
tore St. Peter in denying Chrilt linned, as 
being an Apoltle. neg cis fin in every 
an that ſhould now take upon him to 
each againſt whe _ er of the Pope, to 
2xve his Commiſſion unexecuted for tear 
of the fire ; ; but ina meer Traveller, not 
'o. The three Children and Daxrl were 
\ v orthy Champiens ot the true Religion. 
ur God requireth not of every man to be 
2 : Champion. As fpr his Lordſhip's words 
of complying with the times, they are not 
mine, but hisown ſpightful Paraphraſe. 
F. D. Thirdly, 1f this be not enough, 
neegieth licence to a Chriſtian tacommir 
4oltry, or at leaſt to do an Idolatrous act, 
:or fear of death or corporal danget. To 
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pray unto a Kjng voluntarily for fair weather, 
or for any thing which God only can ao for us, 
i dine Worſhip, and Idolatry. On the 0- 
ther ide, if a King compel a man to it by the 
terror of death, or other great corporal puni(hs 
ment, it is not Idolatry. His reaſon is, be- 
cauſe zt is not 4 ſign, that he doth inwardly 
honour him as a God, but that he is deſirous to 
fave himſelf” from death, or from a miſerable 
life. It ſeemeth T. H. thinketh there 1s 
no divine Worſhip, but internal. And 
that it is lawful fora man to value his own 
life or his limbs more than his God. How 
much is he wiſer than the three Children, 
or Daziel himſelf? who were thrown, the 
firſt into a fiery Furnace, the laſt into the 
Lions Denn, becauſe they refuſed to com- 
ply with the Idolatrous Decree of their So- 
veraign Prince. . 

T. H. Here alſo my words axe truly ci- | 
ted. But his Lordſhip underſtood not what 
'the word Worſhip Conifies : and yet he 
knew what I meant by it. To think high- 
ly of God (as I had detined it) is to honour 
him, But zo think is internal. To Worſhip, 
is to ſignifie that Honour which we in- 
wardly give, by ſigns external. This un- 
derſtood (as by his Lordſhip it was) all he 
ſays to it is but a cavil. 

7. D. A fourth Aphoriſm may be this, 
That which is ſaid in the Scripture, it is bet- 
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fer to chey God than man, hath place in the 
K ing dom of God by Patt, and not by Nature, 
Why ? Nature it ſelf doth teach us i$15 bet- 
ter to obey God than men. Neither can 
he ſay that he intended this only of obedi- 
ence, in the uſe of indifferent aCtions and 
geſtures, in the ſervice of God, command- 
ed by the Common-wealth, for that is to 
obey both God and man. But if divine Law 
and humane Law claſh one with another, 
without doubt it is evermore better to obey 
God than man. 

T. H. Here again appears his unskilful- 
neſs in reaſoning. Who denyes, but it is 
alwayes, and 1n all cauſes better to obey 
God than Man £ Burt there is no Law, net 
ther divine nor humane that ought to be 
taken for a Law, till we know what it 1s, 
and if a divine Law, till we know that Cod 
hath compgaanded it'to be kept. We agree 
thar the Scriptures are the Word of God. 
But they are a Law by Pact. that is, to us 
who have been Baptized into the Cove- 
nant, Toall others it is an invitation only 
to their own benefit. *Tis true that even 
nature ſuggeſteth to us that the Law of 
God is to be obeyed rather than the Law of 
man. But nature does not ſuggeſt to us that 
the Scripture is the Law of God, much leſs 
how every Text ot it ought to be interpre- 
ted. But who then ſha!l ſuggeſt this ? Dr. 
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Bramhalt? 1 deny it. Who then ? The 
ſtream of Divines? Why ſo? Aml that 
have the Scripture it ſelf before my eyes, 
obliged to venture my eternal life upon 
cheir interpretation, how learned ſoeyer 
they pretend to be, when no counter-ſecu. 
rity that they can give me, will fave me 
harmleſs? If not the ſtream of Divines, 
who then? The lawful Aſſembly of Paſtors 
or of Biſhops ? But there can be no lawful 
' Aſſembly in Ez2{and without the Authori- 
ty of the King. The Scripture therefore 
what it 1s, and how tor be interpreted, is 
made known unto us here, by no other way 
than the Authority of our Soveraign Lord 
both inTemporals and Spirituals, The Kings 
Majeſty. And where he has ſet forth no 
Incerpretation,there am allowed to follow 
my own, as well as any other man, Biſhop 
or not Biſhop. For my own part, all that 
know me, know allo it is my opinion, That 
the beſt government in Religion is by E- 
piſcopacy, but in the King's Right, *not in 
their own. But my Lord of Derry not con- 
tented with this, would have the utmoſt 
reſolution of our Faith to be into the Do- 
ftrine of the Schools. I do not think that 
all the Biſhops be of his mind. If they 
were, I wquld wiſh them to ſtand in fear 
of that dreadful Sentence, All covert all loſe. 
I muſt not let paſs theſe words of his Lord- 
ſhip, 
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ſhip, IF divine Law and humane Law cliſh 


one with another, without doubt it is bettey 
evermore to obey God than man, Where the 
King isa Chriſtian, believes the Scripture, 
and hath the Legiſlative power both in 
Church and State, and maketh no Laws 
concerning Chriſtian Faith, or divine Vor- 
ſhip, but by the Counſel of his Biſhops 
whom he truſteth in that behalf, if the Bi- 


ſhops counſel him aright, what claſhing 


can there be between the divine and hu- * 


mane Laws?For if the Civil Law be againſt 
God's Law and the Biſhops make it clearly 
appear to the King that it chaſheth with di- 
vine Law,nd doubthe will mend it by him- 
{elf or by the advice of his Parliament ; for 
elſe he 15no profeſſor of Chriſt's Doftrine, 
and ſo the claſhing is at an end. But if the 

think that every opinion they hold,thou h 
obſcure and unneceſlary to Stvacion, cues 
preſently to be Law,then there will be cla- 
ſhings innumerable, nor only of Laws, but 
alſo of Swords, as we have found it too 
true by late experience. But his Lordſhip 
is {till-at this, that there ought to be, for 
the divine Laws that is to ſay, for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, a Legiſlative pow- 
erin the Church, diſtin&t from that of the 
King, which under him they enyoy already. 


This I deny. Then for claſhing between 


the Civil Laws of Infidels with the Law of 


God, 
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Cod, the Apoſtles teach that thoſe their 
Civil Laws are to be obeyed, but ſo as to 
keep their Faith in Chrilt entirely in their 
hearts ; which 1s an obedience eaſily per- 
formed. But I do not believe that Augnſtus 
C.zſar ow Nero was bound to make the hol 
Scripture Law ; and yet unleſs they did {6 
they could not attain to eternal lite. 

7. D. His fifth concluſion may be, that 
the ſharpeſt and moſt ſuccesful Sword,” in 
any War whatſoever, doth give Soveraign 
Power and Authority to him that hath it, 
to _ or rejeCt all ſorts of Theological 
Dottrines,concerning the Kingdom of Ggd, 
not-according to their truth or fal[hood, but 
according to that influence which they 
have upon political affairs. Hear him, But 
becauſe this Dottrine will appear to moſt men 4 
novelty, TI do but propound it, maintaining 
nothing in this or any other Paradox of Reli- 
2i0a, but attending the end of that diſpute of . 
the Sword, concerning the Authority (not yet 
amon? ſt my Country-men decided) by which all 
forts of Dottrine are to be approved or reſe- 
ed, &c. For, the points of Do@rine concern 
ins the Kingdom of God, have fo great influ- 
ence upon the Kjnodom of Man, as not to be 
determine d, but by them that under God have 
the Soveraion Power. 
————Careat ſucceſſibus opto, 
Quiſquis ab eventu fatta notanda putat. 
| Let 
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Let him evermore want ſucceſs who think- 
eth aCtions are to be judged by their events, 


This DoQtrine may be plauſible to thoſe . 


who deſire to fiſh in troubled Waters. But 
it 15 juſtly hated by thoſe which are in Au- 
thority, and all thoſe who are lovers of 
peace and tranquillity. - 

The laſt part of this concluſion ſmelleth 
rankly of Jeroboam, Now ſhall the Kingdom 
return to the houſe of David, if this people go 
up to do Sacrifice in the houſe of the Lord at 
Jeruſalem ; whereupon th: King took counſel, 
and made two Calves of Gold, and ſaid unto 
then, It is t99 much for you tog0 up to Jerula- 
lem, behold thy Goas O Trael, which brought 
thee ont of the Land of A*gvpt. But by the juſt 
diſpoſition of Almighty God this Policy 
turned to a {in,and was the utter deſtru&tion 
of Jeroboam and his Family. It 1s not good 
jeſting with edge-togls, nor playing with 
holy things - Where men make their 
greateſt faſtneſs, many times rhey find 
moſt danger. 

* 7. H. His Lordſhip either had a ſtrange 
Conſcience, or underſtood not Exgliſh. Be- 
ing at Paris when there was no Biſhop nor 
Church in Eng#vand, and every man writ 
what he pleaſed,I refolved (when it ſhould 
pleaſe God to reſtore the Authority Eccleſi- 
aſtical) to ſubmit to that Authority, in 
whatſoever it ſhould determine. . This his 
Lord- 
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Lordſhip conſtrues for a temporizing and 
too much indifferency in Religion; and ſays 
farther that the laſt part of my words do 
ſmell of Jeroboam. To the contrary I ſay 
my words were modeſt, and ſuch as 1n duty 
I ought to uſe. And I profeſs ſtill that 
whatfoever the Church of Ezg/azd (the 
ChurchJI ſay, not every Doctor) ſhall fqr- 
bid me to fay in matter of Faith, I ſhall 
abſtain from ſaying it, excepting this point. 
That Je/#s Chriſt the Son of God dyed for my 
ſons. As tor other Dactrins,I think it nnlaw- 
ful if the Church define them,for any Mem- 
ber of the Church to contradiCt them. 

7. D. His ſixth Paradox is a rapper, the 
Civil Lan's are the Rules of good and evil, 
Juſt and unjuſt, honeſt and diſhoneſt, and there- 
fore what the Lawgiver commands that is to 
be accounted good, what he forbids bad. And 
a little after, before Empires were, juſt and 
unjuſt were not, as whoſe nature is Relative 
to a Command, every attion in its own nature 
is indifferent. That it is juſt or unjuſt pro- 
ceedeth from the right of him that command- 
eth. Therefore lawful Kjngs make thoſe things 
which they command, Juſt by commanding 
them, and thcſe things which they forbid Un- 
juſt by forbidding them. To this add his 
definition of a fin, that which one doth, or 
omitteth, ſaith, or willeth contrary to the rea- 
ſon of the Common-wealth, that is, the [Civil] 
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Laws. Where by the Laws he doth not 
underſtand the Written Laws, elected and 
approved by the whole Common-wealth, 
but the verbal Commands or Mandates, of 
him that hath the Soveraign Power, as we 
find in many places of his Writings. | The 
Civil Laws are nothing elſe but the Commands 
of him, that is endowed with Soveraign Pow- 
& in the Common-wealth,concernins the future 
ations of his Subjetts. And the Civil Lans 
are faſtned to the Lips of that man who hath 
the Soveraign Power. 

Where are we? In Enrope or in Aſia? 
Where they aſcribed a Divinity to their 
Kings, and, to uſe his own Phraſe, made 
them Mortal Gods, O Kjyne live for ever, 
Flatterers are the common Moths of great 
Pallaces,where Alexanaer”s friends are more 
numerous than the King's friends. But ſuch 
groſs palpable pernicious flattery as this is, 
I did never meet with, 1o derogatory both 
to piety and policy. What deſerved he 
who {hould do his uttermoſt endeavour to 
poylon a common Fountain, whereof all 
the Common-wealth muſt drink ? He doth 
the ſame who poiſoneth the mind of a So- 
veraigh Prince. 

Are the Civil Laws the Rules, of good and 
bat, juſt and unjuſt, honeſt and diſhoneſt ? 
And what I pray your are the Rules of the 
Civil Law it felt? Even the Law of God 
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and Nature. If the Civil Laws ſfwerve 


"from theſe more authentick Laws, they are 


Lesbian Rules. What the Lawgiver com- 
mands is to be accounted good, what he forbids 
bad. This was juſt the garb of the 4the- 
nian Sophiſters, as they. are deſcribed b 

Plato. Whatlſoever pleaſed the great Beai 

[the Multitude] they call holy, and juſt, 
and good. And whatloever the great Beaſt 
diſliked, they called evil, unjuſt, prophane. 
But he 1s not yet arrived at the height of 
his flattery. Lawful Kzngs make thoſe things 
which they command juſt by commanding them. 
At other times when he 1s 1n his right wits 
he talketh of ſufferings, and expedting their 
reward in Heaven. And going to Chriſt by 
Martyrdome. And if” he had the fortitude to 
ſeffer dearh he ſhould do better. But I fear 
all this was but faid in jeſt. How ſhould 
they expett their reward in Heaven, if his 
Dodarine be true, that there is no reward 
in Heaven? Or how ſhould.they be Martyrs, 
ifhis Doctrine betrue,that none can be Mar- 
tyrs but thoſe who converſed with Chriſt upon 
earth ? He addeth, Before Empires were, juſt 
and unjuſt were not.Nothing could be written 
more falſe in his ſence, more diſhonoura- 
ble to God, more inglorious to the humane 
nature. That God ſhould create, Man and 
leave him preſently without any Rules, to 
Ins own ordering of himſelf, as the Oftrid 

leaveth her Eggs in the ſand, Butin a 

there 
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there have been Empires in the World E- , 
ver lince Adam. And Adam had a Law 
written in his heart by the finger of God, 
before there was any Civil Law.Thus they 
do endeavour to make goodnelſs,and juſtice, 
and honeſty, and conſcience, and God him- 
ſelf, to be empty names, without any re- 
ality, which fignifie nothing, further than 
they conduce to a man's intereſt.Otherwiſe 
he would not, he could not fay, That every 
attion as it is inveſted with its circumſtances, 
fs indifferent in its own nature. 

T. H, My (ixth Paradox he calls a Rap- 
per. A Rapper, a Swapper and ſuch like 
terms are his Lordſhips elegancies. But 
let us ſee what this Rapper 1s. *Tis this, 
The Civil Laws are the Rules of Good and 
Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, Honeſt and Diſhon- 
eſt.” Truly I ſee noother Rules they have. 
The Scriptures themſelves were made Law 
to us here, by the Authority of the Com- 
mon-wealth, and are therefore part of the ' 
Law Civil. If they were Laws in their 
own nature, then were they Laws over all 
the World, and men were obliged to obey 
them in America, as ſoon as they ſhould be 
ſhown there (though without a Miracle) 
by a Frier. What 1s Injuſt but the Tranl- 
greſſion of a Law ? Law therefore was be- 
fore Unjuſt. And the Law was made 
known by Soveraign Power before it was a 
Law. Therefore Soveraizzn Power was an- 
tecedent 
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tecedent both to Law and Trjuſtice. Who 
then made Injuſt but Soveraign Kings or 
Soveraign Allemblies? Where is now the 
wonder of this Rapper, That Lawful Kings 
make thoſe things which they command JusF 
by commanding them, and thoſe things which 
they forbid Onjuit by forbidding them £2 
Juſt and Unjuſt were furely made 3 1t the 
King made them not, who made them elſe? 
For certainly the breach of a Civil Law 
is a fin againſt God. Another Calumny 
which he would fix upon me, 1s, That I 
make the King's verbal Commands to be 
Laws. How ſo? Becauſe I ſay the Civil 
Laws are nothing elſ: but the Commands of 
hin that hath the Soveraien Power, concern- 
ing the future Adtions of his Subjets. What 
verbal Command of a King can arrive at 
the 'ears of all his Subjects (which it muſt 
do ere it be a Law) without the Scal of 
the Perſon of the Common-wealth (which 
* Is here the Great Seal of Exgland?) Who 
but his Lordſhip ever denyed that the 
command of England was a Law to Eng- 
bþ men? Or that any but the King had 
Authority to aftix the Great Seal of Emg+ 
land to any Writing? And who did ever 
doubt to call our Laws (though made in 
Parliament) the King's Laws 2 What was 
ever called a Law which the King did not 
aſſent to ? Becauſe the King has granted in 

| di- 
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divers caſes not to make a Law without the 
advice and aflent of the Lords and Com- 
mons, therefore when there is no Parlia- 
ment in being, ſhall the Great Seal of Eng- 
land ftand for nothing ?- What was more 
unjuſtly maintained during the long Par- 
hament (bcſides the reſiſting and Murder- 
ing of the King) then this Doctrine of his 
Lordihip's? But the Biſhop endeavoured 
here to make the Multitude believe I main- 
tair, That the King finneth not though he 
bid hang a man for making his Apparel o0- 
thcrwile than he appointed, or his Servant 
for negligent attendance. And yet he knew 
I diſtinguilhed: always between the King's 
natural and politick capacity, What name 
ſhould I give to this wilful {lander ? But 
here his Lordſhip enters into paſſion, and 
exclaims, Where are we, iu Europe or in A- 
tia? Groſs, palpable, pernicious flattery, poi- 
ſoning of a Common-wealth, poyſoning the 
King's mind. But where was his Lordfhip 
when he wrote this? One would not think 
he was 1in France, nor that this Doctrine 
was Wruten in the year 1658, but rather 
in the year- 1648, in ſome Cabal of the 
Kings enemies. But what did put him 1n- 
to this fit of Choller 2 Partly, this very 
thing, that he could not anſwer my rea- 
ſons; but chiefly, that he had loſt upon 
me lo much School-lcarning'in our contro- 
ver- 
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verſie touching Liberty and Neceſſit y,where- 
in he was to blame himſelf, tor believing 
that the obſcure' and barbarous Language 
of School Divinity could fatishe an ingenu- 
ous Reader as well as plain and perſpicuous 
Engliſh. Do I flatter the King ? Why am 
I not rich? I confeſs his Lordihip has not 
flattered him here. 

D. Something there 1s which he hath 
a confuſed glimmering of, as the blind man 
ſees men walking like [rees, which he 15not 
able to apprehend and expreſs clearly. We 
acknowledge, that though the Laws or 
Commands ot a Soveraign Prince be erro- 
neous, or unjuſt, or 1njurious, ſuch as 
Subject cannot approve for good in woke 
ſelves; yet hegs bound to acquielce, and 
may not oppoſe or reſiſt, otherwiſe than 
by Prayers and Tears, and at the moſt by 
tight. We acknowledge that the Civil 
Laws have power to bind the Conlcience 
of a Chriſtian, 1n themſelves, but not from 
themſelves, but from him who hath ſaid, 
Let every Soul be ſubjed to the higher Powers. 
Either they bind Chriſtian Subjects to = 
their Soveraign's Commands, or to ſuffer 
for the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience. 
We acknowledge that in doubtful Caſes 
ſemper preſumitur pro Rege- & Lege, the So- 
veraign and the Law are always preſumed 
to be in the right. But 1nplain evident ca- 
L 2 les 
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ſes which admit no doubt, it is always bet- 
ter to obey God than man. Blunderers 
whilſt they think to mend one imaginary 
hole, make two or three real ones. They 
who derive the Authority of the Scriptures 
or God's Law from the Civil Laws of men, 
are like thoſe who ſeek to underprop the 
Heavens from falling with a Bullruſh, Nay, 
they derive not only the Authority of the 
Scripture, but even the Law of nature it 
{clf from the Civil Law. The Laws of na- 
ture (which need no promulgation) 7» the 
condition of nature are not properly Laws, 
but qualities which diſpoſe men to peace and 
obedience. When a Common-wealth is once 
ſetled, then are they aFually Laws and not 
before, God help us, into what times are 
we fallen, when the immutable Laws of 
Godand Nature are made to depend upon 
the mutable Laws of mortal men, juſt as 
one ſhould go about to controll the Sun 
by the Authority of the Clock. 

T7. H. Hitherto henever offered to mend 
any of the DoCtrines he inveighs againſt 3 
but here he does. He ſays I have a glim- 
mering of ſomething I was not able toap- 
prchend and expreſs clearly. Let us ſee his 
Lord(hip's more clear exprefſion. We ac- 
knowledge, ((aith he) that though the Laws 
or Commands of a Soveraign Prince be erro- 
neen:, or unjuit, or injurious, ſuch 4s a Subs 
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teÞ cannot approve for good in themſelves, et 
' he is bound to acquieſce, and may not oppoſe 
or reſ1it otherwiſe than by Prayers and T ears, 
and at the moſt by Flight. Hence it follows 
clearly, that when a Soveraign has made a 
Law, though erroneous, then if his Subje& 
oppole it, 1t is a fin. Therefore I would 
fain know, when a man has broken that 
Law by doing what it forbad, or by retu- 
ling to do what it commanded, whether 
he have oppoſed this Law or not. If to 
break the Law be'to oppoſe it, he grant- 
eth it. Therefore his Lordſhip has not here 
expreſſed himſelt, fo clearly as to make men 
underſtand the diffcrence between breaking 
a Law and oppoling it. Though there be 
ſome difference between breaking of a-Law, 
and oppoſing thole that are ſent with force 
to ſee 1t executed ; yet between breaking 
and oppoſing the Law it ſelf there is no dit- 
ference. Alſo though the Subject think the 
Law juſt, as when a Thiet is by Law Con- 
demned to dye, yet he may lawfully op- . 
pole the Execution, not only by Prayers, 
Tears and Flight, but alſo (as I think) any 
way hecan, For though his fault were ne- 
ver ſo great, yet his endeavour to fave his 
own lite is not a fault. For the Law expects 
it, and for that cauſe appointeth Felonsto 
be carryed bound and encompaſled with 
Armed men to Execution, Nothing is op- 
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polite to Law but (in. Nothing oppoſite 
to the Sheriff but force. So that his Lord- 
ſhip's ſight was not ſharp enough to ſee the 
difference between the Law and the Offi- 
cer. Again, We acknowledge (ſays he ) that 
the Laws have power to bind the Conlcience 
of a Clriitian in themjelyes, but not from 
themſelves. Neither do the Scriptures bind 
the Conlcience becaule they are Scriptures, 
but becauſe they were from God. Soalfo 
the Book of Ereliſh Statutes bindeth our 
Conſcicnces in it (elf, but nut from it (elf, 
but from the Authority of the King, wha 
only in the right of God has the legutlative 
Powers. Again he ſaith, Ve acknowledge 
that in doubtful caſes, the Soveraign and the 
Law are always preſumed to be inthe right. It 
he preſume they arc m the right, how dare 
he prefume that the caſcs they determineare 
doubtful 2 But faith he, 7 evident caſes 
which admit no doubt it is always better to 0- 
bey God than man, Yes, and in doubtful 
caſes alſo ſay I. But not always better to 
obey the inferior Paſtors than the Supream 
Paſtor, which is the King, But what are 
thoſe caſes that admit no doubt # I know 
but very tew, and thoſe are ſuch as his Lord- 
ſhip was not much acquainted with, 

F. D. But it is not worthy of my labour, 
nor any part. of my intention, to purſue 
every {ſhadow of a Queſtion which ke ſpring- 
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eth. It ſhall ſuffice to gather a Poſie of 


Flowers (or rather a bundle of Weeds) out 
of his Writings, and preſent them to the 
Reader, who will eaſily diſtinguiſh them 
from healthful Plants by the rankneſs of 
their ſmell. Such are theſe which fal- 
low, 

T. H. As for the following Poſic of Flow- 
ers, there wants no more to make them 
ſweet, than to wipe off the Venome blown 
upon ſome of them by his Lordſhips 
breath, 

7. D. 1. 7obe delighted inthe imagination 
only of being poſſeſſed of another man's Goods, 
Servants, or /Vife, without any intention to 
take them from him by force or fraud, is no 
breach of the Lawwhich ſaith, 1houn ſhalt not 
covet, 

T. H. What man was there ever whoſe 
imagination of any thing he thought would 
pleaſe him, was not ſome delight 2 Or what 
lin is there, where there isnot ſo much as an 
intention to do injuſtice £ But his Lordſhip 
would not diſtinguiſh between delight and 
purpoſe, nor between a Wiſh and a Will. 
This was venome. I believe, that his Lord- 
{hip himſelf even before he was Married 
took ſome delight in the thought of it, and 
yet the Woman then was not-his own. All 
love is delight, but all loves not (in. With- 
out this love of that which is not yet amans 
I 4 OW1n 
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own, the World had not been Peo- 
__ 

2. If a Man by the terror of pre- 
ſent _ be compelled to do a Fad ag ainſt 
the Law, (c is tot, p- exciſed, becauſe no Law 
can oblige a Man to abandon his own preſer- 
vation, rature compelleth kim to the Fad. 
The hke DoGrine he hath cllewhere. When 
the Actor doth any thing againit the Law of 
Nature by the Command of the Author, if he 
be obliged by former Covenants to obey him, 
not he, but the Author breaketh the Law of 
Nature. 

T. KH. The ſccond Flower 1s both ſweet 
and wholſom. 

T D. 3. It is a DoTrine repugnant to Ci- 
vil Society that whatſoever a man does againſt 
his Conſci tence is (in. 

T. H. 'Tis plain, that to do what a man 
thinks in his own Conſcience to be fin, is 
ſin; for it is a contempt of the Law it ſelf; 
and from thence ignorant men, out of an 
erroneous Conlcience, diſobey the Law 
which is pernicious to all Government. 

F. D. 4. The Kingdom of God is not ſbut 
but to them that ſin, that is, to them who have 
wot performed Adue obedience to the Laws of 
God: nor tothem, if they believe the neceſſary 
Articles of the C briitian Faith, 
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s. We muſt know that the true acknowledg- 
ing of ſin is Repentance it ſelf. 

6. An opinion publickly appointed to be 
taught cannot be Hereſie, nor the Soveraign 
Princes that Authoriſed the ſame Here- 
ticks. 

T. H. The 4th. 5th. and 6th. ſmell well. 
But to ſay, that the Soveraign Prince in 
England is a Heretick, or thatan A& of 
Parliament is Hererical, ſtinks abominably, 
as 'twas thought Primo. Elizabethe. 

F. D. 7. | iluby and Spiritual govern- 
ment are but two words to make men ſee dou- 
ble and miitake their lawful Soveraign, &c. 
There is no other Government in this Life, 
neither of State, nor Religion but 1empo- 
ral. 

8. It is manifeſt, that they who permit a 
contrary Do@rine to that which themſelves be- 
lieve and think, neceſſary [_ to Salvation] do 
againit their Conſciences, and Will, as much 
as in them lyeth the eternal deitru@ion of their 
Subjects. 

1. H. The 7th. and 8th. are Roſes and 
Jaſſamin. But his leaving out the words 
| to Salvation was venome. 

F. D. 9g. Subje&s fin if they do not wor- 
ſhip God according to the Laws of the Common- 


wealth, 


T. H. 
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T. H. The 9th. he hath poiſoned, and 


made it, not mine3 he quotes my Book 
de Cive Cap. 15. 19. Where I ſay, Regnante 
Deo per ſolam rationem naturalem, that is, 
Before the Scripture was given, they ſinned 
that refuſed to worſhip God, according to 
the Rites and Ceremonies of the Country, 
which hath no 1ll ſcent, but to undutiful 
Sabjcds. 

F. D. 10. To believe in Feſus [in Jeſum] 
i the ſame as to believe that Jeſus is 
Chriſt. 

- H. And fo it is always in the Scri- 
pturc. 

J. D. 11. There can be no contradiftion 
between the Laws of God, and the Laws of 
« Chriitian Common-wealth. Yet, we ſee 
Chriftian Common-wealths daily contradict 
one. another. 

T. H. The 11th. is alſo good. But his 
Lordſ{hip's inſtance, That Chriitian Commons 
wealths contradid one another, have nothing 
to do here. Their Laws do indeed contra- 
di& one another, but contradict not the 
Law of God. For God Commands their 
Subje&s to obey them in all things, and his 
Lordfhip himſelt confeſleth that their Laws, 
though erroneous, bind the Conſcience. 
But Chriſtian Common-wealths would ſel 
dome contradict one another, if thcy made 
ng Dotrine Law,but ſuch as were necellary 
to Salvation, 7.D, 
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J. D. 12. No man giveth but with in- 
tention of ſome good to himſelf. Of all vo- 
luntary As, the Obje& is to every man his 
own good, Moſes, St. Paul, and the Decij 
were not of his mind. 

T. H. That which his Lordſhip adds to 
the 12th. namely, that Moſes, St. Paxl, and 
the Decij were not of my mind is falſe. 
For the two former did what they did for 
a good to themſelves, which was eternal 
Lifez and the Decij tor a good Fameafter 
death. And his Lordſhip alſo, it he had 
believed there is an eternal happineſs ta 
come, or thought a good Fame after death 
to be any thing worth, he would have di- 
rected all his actions towards them, .and 
have deſpiſed the Wealth and Titles of the 
preſent World. 

7. D. 13. There is no. natural knowledge 
of man's eitate after death, much leſs of re- 
ward whichis then to be given to breach of 
Faith, but only a belief grounded upon other 
mens ſaying, that they know it ſupernaturally, 
or that they know thoſe that knew them that 
knew others that knew it ſupernaturally. 

T. H. The13th.is good and freſh. | 

7. D. 14. Davids &i/ing of Uriah was 0 
injury to Uriah, becauſe the right to do what 
he pleaſed was given him by Uriah himſelf. 


7. H. 
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T. H. David himſelf makes this good, in 
ſaying, To thee only have I ſinned. 

F. D. 15. To whom it belongeth to deter- 
wine controverſies which may ariſe from the 
divers interpretations of Scripture, he hath an 
imperial power over all men which acknow- 
ledge the Scripture to be the Word of God. 

16. What is Theft, what is Murder, what 
i Adultery, and univerſally what is an inju- 
ry, is known by the Civil Law, that is, by the 
Commands of the Soveraign. 

T. H. For the 15th. he ſhould have dif- 
puted it with the Head of the Church. And 
as to the 16th. I would have asked him by 
what other Law his Lordinip would have 
it determined what is Theft, or what is In- 


jury, than by the Laws made. in Pariia- 
ment, or by the Laws which diſtinguiſh be- 


tween Meum and Tuum ? His Lordihips ig- 
norance ſmells rankly ( 'tis his own phraſe) 
in thisand many other places (which I have 
let paſs) of his own Intereſt. The King tells 
us what 1s fin, in that he tells us what is 
Law. He hath authoriſed the Clergy to 
dehort the people from fin, and to exhort 
them, by good motives, (both from Scri- 
re and Reaſon) to obey the Laws; and 
fuppoſeth them (though under forty years 
old) by the help they have in the Univer- 
ſity, able 1n caſe the Law be not written, 
to teach the people old and young, what 
| they 
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they ought to folow in doubtful caſes of 
Conſcience, that 1s to ſay, they are autho« 
riſed to expound the Laws of Nature; but 
not fo as to make it a doubtful caſe whe- 
ther the King's Laws be to be obeyed or 
not. All they ought to dois from the King's 
Authority. And therefore this my Doctrine 
is no Weed. 

7F. D. 17. He admittethinceſtuous Copy- 
lations of the Heathens, according to their 
Heatheniſh Laws to have been lawful Marri- 
ages, Though the Scripture teach us ex- 
preſly, that tor thoſe abominations the Land 
of Canaan ipuecd out her Inhabitants, Levit. 
18. 28, 

T. H. The 17th. he hath corrupted with 
a falſe interpretation of the Text, For in 
that Chapter from-the beginning to verſe 
20, are forbidden Marriages in certain de- 

ces of kindred. From verſe 20, which 
be ins with Moreover (to the 28th.) are for- 
bidden Sacrificing of Children to Molech, 
and Prophaning of God's name, and Bug- 
gery with Man and Beaſt, with this cauſe 
expreſt (0 or all theſe abominations have the 
men of the Land done which were before you, 
and the Land is defiled) That the Land ſpue 
not you out alſo, As for Marriages within 
the degrees prohibited, they are not reter- 
red to the abominations of the Heathen. 
Beſides,for ſome time atter Adam, ſuch Mar- 
riages were necellary, 7. D. 
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J. D. 18. I ſay that no other Article of 
Faith beſides this, that Feſus is CEriif, is ne- 
ceſſary to a Chriſtian man for Salvation. 

. 19, Becauſe Chriit's Kingdom is not of 
this World, therefore neither can his Min- 
Sters, unleſs they be Kiugs, require obedience 
in -his name. They have no right of Com- 
manding, no power to make I.aws. 

1. H Theſe two ſmell comfortably, and 
of Scripture. The contrary DoGtrine ſmells 
of Ambition and encroachment of Jurisdi- 
ction, or Rump of the ' Rowan Tyran- 
ny. 

7. D. 20. I paſs by his errors about Oaths 
about Vows, about the Refurrection, about 
the Kingdom of Chriſt, about the Power 
of the Keys, Binding, Looling, Excommu- 
nication, &*c. his ignorant miſtakes of e- 
r/tum congrui and condigni, active and pal- 
live obedience, and many more, for fear 
of being tedious to the Reader, 

1. H. The tears of School Divinity, of 
which number are meritum congrui, meri- 
tum condigni, and paſſrve obedience, are 10 
obſcure as no man living can tell what they 
mean, ſo that they that uſe them may admit 
or deny their meaning, as it ſhall ſervetheir 
turns. I ſaid not that this' was their mean-, 
Ing, but that I thought it was ſo. For no 
man living can tell what a School man means 
by his words, Therefore I expounded them 

ac- 
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according to their true Ggnification, Me- 
rit ex condigno 18 when a thing is deſerved 
by Pact; as when fay the Labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire, I mean zreritum ex condig- 
0. But when a man of his own grace throw- 
eth Money among the people, with an in- 
tention that what part ſoever of it any of 
them could catch, he that catcheth merits 
it, not by Pact, nor by precedent Merit, as 
a Labourer, . but becauſe it was congruent 
to the purpoſe of 'him that caſt it amongſt 
them. In all other meaning theſe words 
are but Jargon, which his Lordſhip had 
learnt. by rote. Allo paſſzve obedience figni- 
fies nothing, except it may becalled paſſzue 
obedience when a man refraineth himſelf, 
from doing what the Law hath forbidden. 
For in his Lordſhip's ſenſe the Thief that is 
hang'd for ſtealing hath tulhlled the Law 3 
which I think is abſurd. 

. D. His whole works are a heap of 
milhapen Errors,and abſurd Paradoxes,vent- 
ed with the confidence of a Jugler, the 
brags of a Mountebank, and the Authority 
of ſome -Pythagoras, or third Cato, lately 
dropped down from Heaven. 

Thus we have ſeen how the Hobbiar Prin- 
ciples do deſtroy the Exiſtence, the Simpli- 
caty, the Ubiquity, the Eternity, and In- 
finitene(s of God, the Doctrine of the bleſ- 
ſed Trinity, the Hypoſtatical Union, the 

Kingly 
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Kingly Sacerdotal and Prophetical Office of 
Chriſt, the Being and Operation of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, Heaven, Hell, Angels, Devils, 
the Immortality of the Soul, the Catholick 
and all National Churches 3 the holy Scri- 
ptures, holy Orders, the holy Sacraments, 
the whole frame of Religion, and the Wor- 
ſhip of God ; the Laws of Nature, the re- 
ality of Goodneſs, Juſtice, Piety, Honeſty, 
Conſcience, and all that 1s Sacred. If his 
Cw have ſuch an _—_— Faith, that 
they can digeſt all theſe things, they ma 
feed with Oftrickes. vein | © 
T. H. Hehereconcludes his firſt Chapter 
with bitter Reproaches, to leave in his Rea- 
der (as he thought) a ſting, ſuppoſing per- 
haps that he will Read nothing but the be- 
ginning and end of his Book, as 1s the cu- 
ſtom of many men. But ro make him loſe 
that petty piece of cunning, I muſt defire 
of the Reader one of theſe two things. Ei- 
ther that he would read with it the places 
of my Leviathan which he cites, and ſee 
not only how he anſwers my arguments,but 
alſo what the arguments are which he pro- 
duceth againſt them 3 or elſe that, he would 
forbear to condemn me, ſo much as in his 
thought; for otherwiſe he is unjuſt. The 
name of Biſhop is of great Authority, but 
theſe words arenot the words of a Biſhop, 


but of a paſſionate School-man, too _ 
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and unſeemly in any man whatſoever. Be- 
fides, they are untruc. Who thar knows 
me will fay I have the coniidence of a Jug- 
ter, or that ule to brag ot any thing, much 
Ics that I play the Mountebank? What my 
works are, he was no fit Judge. . But now 
he h's proveked me, I will fay thus much 
of them, that nenher he, 11 he had lived 
could, nor I if I woull, can extinguilh the 
light which is ſet up1n the Worid by the 
greateſt part of themz and tor thele Do- 
Grines which he 1impugneth, I have tew op- 
poſers, but ſuch whoſe Profit, or whoſe 
Fame 1n Learning is concerned in them. He 
accuſes me 'fir{t of deftroying the Exiſtence 
of Go4, that is to ſay, he woul:] make the 
World beli:ve I were an Atheiit, But up- 
on what ground ? Becauſe I tay, that God 
isa Spirit, but Corporcel, But to fay that, 
is allowed me by St. Pal, that ſays 7 here 3s 
a Spiritual Body, and there is an Amimal 
Body. 1 Cor. 15. He that holds that-there 
is a God, and that God 1s really ſomewhat" 
(for Body is doubtlefly a real Subſtance) is 
as far from being an Atheilt, as 1s poflible 
to be. But he that ſays Gods an ſzcorpos 
real Subſtance, no man ca be ſure whether” 
he be an Atheiſt or not;. For no man living 
can tell whether. there be any Sbſtaxce at 
all, that is not alſo Corporeal. . For neither 
| the 
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the word Incorporeal, nor Immaterial, nor 
any word equivalent toit is to be tound in 
Scripture, or in Reaſon. But on the con- 
trary that the Godhead d relieth bodily in 
Chriit, 13 found in Coloſ, 2.9. and Tertulli- 
an maintains that God 1s either a Corporeal 
Subitance or Nothing. Nor was he ever 
condemned for it by the Church, For why ? 
Not only Tert«{/ian but all the learned call 
Body, n-t only that which one can ſee, but 
alſo whatſoever has magnitude, or that is 
ſomewhere; for they had greater reverence 
for the DivineSubſtance than that they durlſt 
think it had no Magnitude or was no where, 
But they that hold God to be a Phantaſm, 
as did the Exorciſts in the Church of Rome, 
that is, ſuch a thing as were at that time 
thought to be the Sprights that .were ſaid 
to walk in Church-yards, and to be the 
Souls of men buried, they do abſolutely 
make God to benothing at all. But how? 
Were they Atheiſts? No. For though by 
ignorance of the conſequence they ſaid that 
which was equivolent to Atheiſm, yet1n their 
hearts they thought Goda Subſtance, and 
would alſo, if they had known what Sub- 
Stanceand what Corporeal meant, have faid 
he was a Corporeal Subſtance, So that this 
Atheiſm by conſequence 1s a very eaſie thing to 
be fallen into, eyenby the moſt Godly men 
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of the' Church. ' He alſo that ſays that God 
is wholly here, and wholly there, and wholly 
every where, deſtroys by conſequence the 
Unity of God, and the Infinitenets of God, 
and the Simplicity of God. And this the 
Schoolmen do, and are therefore Atheiits 
by conſequence, and yet they do not all 3 
in their hearts that there 18no God. So al- 
ſo his Lordſhip by exempting the Will of 
man from being ſubject to the neceſlity of 
God's Will or Decree, demies by conſequence 
the Divine Prafcience, which alſo will a- 
mount to Atheiſm by conſequence. But out 
of this that God is a Spirit corporeal and in+ 
finitely pure, there can no unworthy or di- 
[honourable conſequence be drawn. Thus 
far to his Lordſhip firſt Chapter in Juſtifi- 
cation of my Leviathan, as to matter of 
Religion; and eſpecially to wipe oft that un 
juſt flander caſt upon me by the Biſhop of 
Derry. As for the ſecond Chapter which con- 
cerns my Civil Dod&rines, ſince my errors 
there,it there be any,will not tend very much 
to my diſgrace, I will not take the painsto 
anſwer it. 


Whereas his Lordſhip has talked in his 
diſcourſe here and there ignorantly of Here- 
lieand ſome others have not doubted to ſay 
publickly,that there be many Herehies 1ri my 
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Leviathan; | will add hereunto for a general 
anſwer an. Hiſtorical relation concerning the 
word Herelie from the firſt uſe of it amongſt 
the Grecians,till this preſent time. 
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AN 


Hiſtorical Narration 


CONCERNING 


HERE SIE, 


Puniſhment thereotk. 


< a HE word Hereſie is Greek, and 
ſignifies a taking of any thing, 
and particularly the taking of 
an Opinion. After the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy begun in Greece, and the 
Philoſophers diſagreeing amongſt them- 
ſelves, had ſtarted many Queſtions, not on- 
ly about things Natural, but alſo Mora! 
and Civil ; becauſe every man took wh: 
Opinion he pleaſed, each ſeveral Opinic: 
was called a Hereſje which ſignific:! no 
more than a private Opinion, withont re- 
ference to truth or falſhood. The bc 21: 
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nersof theſe Hereſtes were chiefly Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Ariitotle, Epicurius, Zeno; men 
who as they held many Errors, {2 alſo found 
they out many true and ufetul Dodctrines, 
in all kinds of Learning : and for that cauſe 
were well eſteemed of by the greateſt Per- 
lonages of their own times; and lo alſo were 
{ome tew of ther Followers, * 

But the reſt, 1gnorant men, an: very of- 
ten needy Knaves, h2wing l-arned by heart 
the Opinions of thele admii'd Philoſophers, 
and pretending to take atrer them,made uſe 
thercof to get their Living by the teaching 
of Rich mcns Children thar harpene to &- 
in love with tholt great Nzmes. tho by 
their impertinent Diſcoulſe, fordide and r1- 
diculous M:nners, they vere gencrally de- 
ſpiſed, of what Sctt or Herclic luever 5 whe- 
ther they were Pythagoreans, or Aeade- 
picks (Fo! lowers T7 Plats) or Peripate- 
ticks {wu owers of, Ariitot/e: Fpicureans or 
Steichs) (Followers of Zero) For theſe were 
the names of Herclic s, or (as the Latines 
call them) Sed £. & Jequen: Ao, {0 much talkt 
of from after he tume of Mexends: x til] this 
preſcnt day,and that have perpetually troub- 
Id or deceived the people with whom they 
lived, and were never more numerous than 
11 the time of the Primitive Church, 
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The Hereſie gf Ariitotle, by the Revo- 
lutions of time has had the good fortune to 
be predominant over the reſt, However 
originally the name of Hereſie was no dil- 
grace, nor the word Fleretick, at allin uſe. 
Tho? the ſeveral Sects, eſpecially the Epi- 
cureans and the Stoicks, hated one another ; 
and the Stoicks being the fiercer men, uſed 
to revile thoſe that differed from them with 
the moſt delpighttul words they could in- 
vent, 

It cannot be doubted, but that, by the 
preaching of the Apoltles and Diſciples of 
Chriſt in Greece and other parts. of the Ro- 
man Empire, full of theſe Philoſophers, ma- 
ny thouſands of men were converted to the 
Chriſtian Faith,ſome really, and ſome feign- 
edly, for factious ends, or for need ; (tor 
Chriſtians lived then in common, and were 
charitable : ) and becauſe moſt of theſe Phi- 
lolophers had better $kill in Diſputing and 
Oratory than the Common people, and 
thereby were better qualified both to de- 
tend and propagate the Goſpel, there isno 
doubt (I fay ) but moſt of the Paſtors of 
the Primitive Church were for that reaſon 
choſen out of the number of theſe Philoſo- 
phers 3 who retaining ſtill many DoQtrines 
which they had taken up on the authority 
of their former Maſters, whom they had in 
reverence, endeavoured many of them to 
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draw the Scriptures every one to his own 
Herefie. And thus at firſt entred Hereſie 
into the Church of Chriſt, Yet theſe men 
were all of them Chriſtians; as they were 
when they were firſt baptized .: Nor did 
they deny the Authority of thoſe Writings 
which were left them by the Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts, tho? they interpreted them ma- 
ny times with a bias to their former Philo- 
ſophy. And this Diflention amongſt them- 
ſelves, was a great ſcandal to the Unbeliey- 
ers, and which not only obſtructed the way 
of the Goſpel, but alfo drew ſcorn and grea- 
ter Perſecution upon the Church. 

For remedy whereof, the chief Paſtors of 
Churches did uſe, at the riſing of any new 
Opinion, to alſemble themſclves for the ex- 
amining and determining . of the ſame; 
wherein, it the Author of the Opinion were 
convinced of his Error, and ſubſcribed to 
the Sentence of the Church aſſembled,then 
. all was well again : but if he (till perſiſted 
init, they laid him aſide,and conſidered him 
bat as an Heathen man; which to an un- 
feigned Chriſtian, was a great Ignominy,and 
of force to make him conſider better of his 
own Dodrine z and ſometimes brought him 
to the acknowledgment of the Truth. But 
other puniſhment they could infhct none, 
that being a right appropriated to the Ci- 
vil Power. So that all the puniſhment the 
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Church could inflict, was only Ignominy 3 
and that among the Faithful, conſiſting 10 
this, that his company was by all the Godly 
avoided, and he himſelf branded with the 
name of Heretick in oppoſition to the whole 
Church, that condemned his Doctrine. So 
that Catholick and Heretick were terms re- 
lativez and here it was that Heretick be- 
came to be a Name,and a name of Diſgrace, 
both together. 

The firſt and moſt troubleſome Hereſfics 
in the Primitive Church, were about the 
Trinity. For (according to the uſual cu- 
riolity of Natural Philoſophers) they could 
not abſtain from diſputing the very firſt 
Principles of Chriſtianity, into . which they 
were baptized, I» the name of the Father, 
the Sor, and the Holy Ghoſt. Some there 
were that made them allegorical. Others 
would make one Creator of Good, and a- 
nother of Evil ; which was in effe& to ſet 
up two Gods, one contrary to another 3 
ſuppoſing that cauſation of evil could not 
be attributed to God, without Impiety. 
From which Doctrine they are not tar di- 
ſtant, that now make the firſt cauſe of (inful 
actions to be every man as to his own f1n. 
Others there were that would have God to 
be a body with Parts organical, as Face, 
Hands, Fore-partsand Back-parts. Others, 
that Chriſt had no rcal body, -but was a 
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meer Phantaſm : (For Phantaſms were taken 
then, and have been ever ſince, by unlearn- 
ed and ſuperftitious men, for things real and 
ſubſiſtent.) Others denyed the Divinity of 
Chriſt. Others, that Chriit being God and 
Man, was two Perſons. Others conteſt he 
was one Perſon, and withal that he had but 
one Nature. And a great many other He- 
relies aroſe from the too much adherence to 
the Philoſophy of thoſe times, whereof ſome 
were ſ{uppreſt for a time by St. Johr*s pub- 
Iiſhing his Goſpel, and” ſome by their own 
unrea{onableneſs vaniſhed, and ſome laſted 
till the time of Conſtantine the Great, and 
after. 

When Conitantine the Great (made foby 
the aſſiſtance and valour of the Chriſtian 
Souldicrs) had attained to be the only Ro- 
»4r Emperor, he alſv himſelf became a 
Chriſtian, and cauſed the Temples of the 
Heathen Gods to be demoliſhed, and ay- 
thorized Chriſtian Religion only to be pub- 
lick. But towards the latter end of his 
time, there aroſe a Diſpute in the City of 
Alexandria, b2tween Alexander the Biſhop, 
and Arizs a Presbyter of the ſame City 3 
whercin A-izs maintained, firſt, That Chriſt 
was 1afcriour to his Father 3 and afterwards, 
That he was no GoJ, alleadging the words 
of Chriſt, My Father is greater than 1. The 


Biſhop on the contrary alteadging the _ 
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of St. Fobn, And the Word was God ;, and 
the words of St. Thomas, My Lord and my 
God. This Controverlie prelently amoaglt 
the Inhabitants and Souldiers of Alexandria 
became a Quarrel, and was the cauſe of 
much Blood(hed in and about the City z and 
was likely then to ſpread further, as after- 
wards it did. This ſo far concerned the 
Emperors Civil Government,that he thought 
it neceſſary to call a General Council ot all 
the Biſhops and other eminent Divines 
throughout the Rowan Empire, to meet at 
the City of Nice. When they were aflem- 
bled, they preſented the Emperor with Li- 
bels of Accuſation one againſt another, 
When he had received theſe Libels into his 
hands, he made an Oration to the Fathers 
aſſembled, exhorting them to agree, and to 
fall in hand with the ſettlement of the Arti- 
cles of Faith, for which cauſe he had aſ- 
ſembled them, ſaying, Whatſocver they 
ſhould decree therein, he would cauſe to be 
obſerved. This may perhaps ſeem a greater 
indifferency than would in theſe dayes be ap- 
proved of. But fo it isin the Hiſtory 3 and 
the Articles of Faith neceſlary to Salvation, 
were not thought then to be ſo many as 
afterwards they were defined to be by the 
Church, of - Rome. 
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When Conitiztize had ended his Oration, 
he cauſed the aforetaid Libelsto be caſt into 
the fire, as became a wiſe King and a char 
table Chriſtian. This done, the Fathers fell 
in hand with their buſineſs, and tollowing 
the method of a former Creed, now com- 
monly called The Apoſtles Creed, made a Con- 
teflon of Faith, viz. J believe tnone Gon, 
the Father Ailmighty,maker of Heaven and 
Earth, and of all things viſible and tnvift 
ble, (in which is condemned the Polytheiſm 
of the Gentiles.) And tn -one Lowd Jeſus 
Chuft the only begotten Son of God, (a- 
gain(t the many ſons of the many Gods of 
the Heathen.) Begotten of his Father be- 
fo2e ol wozins, God of God, (againſt the 
Arian:) ery God of very God. (agamtt the 
V2lentinians, and again{t the Herefie of A- 
pelles, and others, who made Chrift a meer 
Fhantaſm.) Light of Light, | This was put 
in for exphcation, and uſed before to that 
purpolc, by Terta{ :. | Gegotten,notmade, 
betng of one Stbſfance with the Father, 
In this azain they condemn the Dottrine of 
Arius : tor this word Of one ſubitqmce,m La» 
tine Conſubifantialis, but in Greek *Oxoio®, 
that is, 'Of one Efſence, was put as a Touch- 
ſtone to diſcern an Arian from a Catholick; 
And much ado there was abour it. ConFan- 
tine himſelf, at the paſſing of this Creed, 
took notice of it for a hard word but yet 
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approved of it, ſaying, That in a divine 
Myſtery: it was fit to uſe divina & arcane 
Verba ; that is, divine words, and hidden 
from humane underſtanding; calling thar 
word *0wio:&, divine, not becauſe ut was 
in the divine Scripture, (tor ut is not there) 
but becauſe it was to him Arcarnm, that is, 
not ſufficiently underſtood. And in this a- 
gain. appeared the indifferency of the Emperor, 
and that he had for his end, in the calling of 
the Synod, not ſomuch the Truth, as the Oni- 
formity of the Dorine, and peace of bis 
People that depended on it. The cauſe of the 
obſcurity of this word *0w49:64, proceeded 
chiefly from the difference between theGreek 
and Roxran DialeQ, in the Philoſophy ofthe 
Peripateticks. The firſt Principle of Religi- 
on inall Nations, is, That God 3s, that isto 
ſay, that God really is Something, and not 
a meer fancy 3 but that whichis really ſome- 
thing, is conſiderable alone by it {clf, as be- 
ing ſomewhere. In which ſence a manis a 
thing real : for I can conſider him #0 he, with- 
out conlidering any other thing #0 be beſides 
him. And for the ſame reaſon, the Earth, 
the Air, the Stars, Heaven, and their Parts, 
are all of them things real. And becauſe 
whatſoever is real here, or there, orin any 
place, has Dimenſions, that is to ſay, Mag- 
mtude ; and 'that which -hath Magnitude, 
whether it be viſible or invikible, __ n- 
. ne 
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finite 1s called by all the Learned 4a Body. It 
tolloweth, that all real things, -1n that,chey 
are ſomewhere, are Corporeal, 'On thacon- 
trary, Eflence, Deity, Humanity, and ſuch- 
like names, {1gnifienothing that can becon- 
ſidered, without firſt conſidering there is an 
Ens, a God, a Man, &*c. So allo if there be + 
any real thing that is white or black, bot or 
cold, the fame may be conlidered by it ſelf; 
but whiteneſs, blackneſs, heat, coldneſs;can- 
not be conſidered, unleſs it be firſt ſuppol: 
ed that there 1s ſome real thing to which 
they are attributed, Theſe real things are 
called by the Latine. Philoſophers, Emtia 
ſubjeFa, ſubiFantie 5; and by the Greek Phi- 
loſophers, 74 54m VareiuWa, wage. The 0+ 
ther, which are Incorporeal, are called by 
the Greek Philoſophers, #9iz cvuCiCnygme, aus 
74ous]z; but moſt of the Latine Philoſophers 
uſe to convert zz into ſubſtantia, .and 10 
confound real and corporeal things with in- 
corporeal ; whichis not well : For Eſlence 
and Subſtance fignife divers things. And 
this miſtake 1s received, and continues (till 
in theſe parts, in all Diſputes both of Philo- 
ſophy, and Divinity : For in truth Eſſertia 
Ggnifiesno more, than if we ſhould talk ri- 
diculoully of the [eſs of the thing thatis. 
[By whom all things were made. | Thisis 
proved out of St. Fob, cap..1. ver. I, 2, 3: 


and Heb. cap. I:iver. 3. and that again mm 
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of Gen. 1. where Godis ſaid to create evez 
ry thing by his fole Word, as when he ſaid, 
Let there be Light, and there was Light. And 
then, that Chriſt was that Word, and in the 
beginning with God, may be gathered out 
of divers plyces of Moſes, David, and 0- 
ther of the Prophets. Nor was it evcs 
queſtioned among[t Chriſtians (except by 
the Arians) but that Chriit was God Eter- 
nal, and his Incarnation eternally decreed, 
But the Fathers, all that write Expoſitions 
on this Creed, could not forbegr to philo- 
ſophize upon it, and moſt of them out of 
the Principles of AriiFotle : Which are the 
ſime the School-mennow uſe z as may part- 
ly appear by this, that many of them, a- 
nong(t their Treatiſes of Religion, have 
affected to publiſh Logick and Phyfick Prin- 

_ ciples according to the ſenſe of Ariſtotle; 
as Athanaſius, and Damaſcene. And ſoſome 
later Divines of Note, ſtill confound the 
Concreet with the Abſtrat, Deas with Dezs . 
tas, Ens with Eſſentia, Sapiens with Sapien- 
tia, Kternus with Eternitas, It it be for 
exat and rigid Truth fake, why do they 
not fay alſo, that Holineſs 1s a Holy man, 
Covetouſneſs a Covetous man, Hypocriſie 
an Hypocrite, and Drunkenneſs a Drunk- 
ard, and the like, but that it is an'Error ? 
The Fathers agree that the Wiſdom of God 
s the eternal Son of God, by whom all 
L things 
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things were made, and that he was incar-. 
nate by the Holy Ghoſt, if they meant it 
in the Abſtract : For if Deitas abſtracted be 
Dexs, we make two Gods off one. This 

was well underſtood by Damaſcene, in his 
Treatiſe De Fide Orthodoxi, (which is an 
Expoſition of the Nicerze Creed) where he 
denies abſolutely that Deitas is Dews, leſt 
(ſeeing God was made man) it ſhould fol- 
low, the Deity was made man 3 which is 
contrary to the Dofrine of all the Nicene 
Fathers. The Attributes therefore of God 
in the Abſtra&, whenthey are put for God, 
are put Metonymically ; whichis a common 
thing in Scripturez for Example, Prov. 8. 
23. where it is ſaid, Before the mountains 
were ſetled, before the Hills was I brought 
forth; the Wiſdom there ſpokerf of being 
the Wiſdom of God, Gonidwcks ſame with 
the wiſe God. This kind of ſpeaking wal- 
ſo ordinary in all Languages. This conft- 
_ dered, ſuch abſtrafted words ought not to 
be uſed in Arguing, and eſpecially in the 
deducing the Articles of our Faith 3 though 
in the Language of God's eternal Worſhip, 
and in all Godly Diſcourſes, they cannot be 
avoided: And the Creed it ſelf is leſsdiffi- 
cult to be aflented ton its own words, than 
in all ſuch Expoſitions of the Fathers. The 
fo2 us men andour Salvation camedown 
from Heaven, and was kicarnate ye 
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Daw Hhaſt of the Uirgin Mary, and was 
mane Man. I have not read of any ex- 
ception to this : For where Athanaſtzs in 

| his Creed ſays of the Son, He was not made, 
but begotten, it is to be underſtood of the 
Son as he was God Eternal z whereas here 
it is ſpoken of the Son as he 1s man. And 
of the Son allo as he was man, it may be 
ſaid he was begotten of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
for a Woman concerveth not but of him 
that begettethz which 1s alſo confirmed, 
Mit. 1. 20. That which is begotten in her 
(7? $o1#%r ) i of the Holy Ghoſt. And was 
alſo Crucified fo2 us under Pontius Pilate: 
He ſuffered and was buried: Andthethird 
day he roſe again accoding to the Scrt- 
ptures, and aſcended into Heaven 2 any 
ſitteth on tie right hand of the Father ; 
And he ſhall come again with Giozpto judge 
both the Quick and the Oead. Thoſe 
Kingdoin ſhail have no end, [Of this part 
of the Creed I have not met with any doubt 
made by any Chriſtian. ] Hither the Coun- 
cil of Niceproceedeth in their general Con- 
feſlion of Faith, and no further. 

This finiſhed, ſome of the Biſhops pre- 
ſent at the Council (ſeventeen or eighteen, 
whereot Eu/ebizs Biſhop of Ceſarea was one) 
not ſufficiently -ſatisfied, refuſed to ſubſcribe 
till this Doctrine of ##9--& ſhould be bet- 
ter explained. Thereupon the Council De- 
L 2 creed, 
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creed, that whoſoever ſhall ſay that God 
hath parts, ſhall be Anathematized; to 
which the ſaid Biſhops ſubſcribed. And 
E.ſcbius by Order of the Council wrote a 
Letter, the Copies whereof were ſent to 
every abſent Biſhop, that being ſatisfied 
with the reaſon - of their ſubſcribing, they 
alſo ſhould ſubſcribe. The reaſon they 
gave of their Subſcription was this, That 
they had now a form of words preſcribed, by 
which, as a Rule, they might gmde themſelves 
fo, as not to wiolate the Peace of the Church, 
izy this 1t 1s manite{t, that no man was an 
Heretick, but he that in plain anddired& 
words contradicted that Form by the Church 
preſcribed, and that no man could be made 
an Heretick, by Conſequence. And becauſe 
the ſaid Form was not put into the body of 
the Creed, but dircited only to the Biſhops, 
there was no reaſon to puniſh any Lay-per- 
{on that ſhoukd ſpeak to the contrary. 

But what was the meaning of this Do- 
&rine, That God has no Parts? Was it made 
Herelie to ſay, that God, who 1s a realſub- 
ſtance, cannot be conſidered or ſpoken of 
as here or there, or any where, which are 
parts of places ? Or that there is any real 
thing without length every way, that is to 
ſay, which hath no Magnitude at all, finite 
nor infinite?Or is there any whole ſubſtance, 


whoſe two halves or three thirds are not 
the 
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the fame with that whole? Or did they 
mean to condemn the Argument of Ter- 
tullian, by which he contend Apelles and 
other Hereticks of his time 3 namely, W/hat- 
ſoever was not Corporeal, was nothing but 
Fantaſm, and not Corporeal, tor Heretical? 
No certainly, no Divines ſay that. They 
went to eſtabliſh the Do&rine of Ore indi- 
vidual God in Trinty ; to aboliſh the di- 
verſity of ſpecies in God, not the diſtinction 
of here and there in ſubſtanee. When Sr. 
Pal asked the Corinthians, Is Chriſt divi- 
ded > He did not think they thought him 
impoſlible to be conſidered as having hands 
and feet, but that they might think him 
(according to the manner ot the Gentiles) 
one of the Sons of God, as Arizs did 3 but 
not the only begotten Son of God. And 
thus alſo it is expounded 1n the Creed of A- 
thanaſkus, who was preſent in that Council, 
by theſe words, Not confounding the Perſons, 
nor dividing the Subitances ; that is to ſay, 
that God is not divided into three Perſons, 
as man 1s divided into Peter, James, and 
John; nor are the three perſons one and the 
lame perſon. But Ariifotle, and from him 
all the Greek Fathers, and other Learned 
Men, when they diſtinguiſh the general La- 
titude of a word, they call it Diviſion; as 
when they divide Animal into Man and 
Beaſt, they call theſe «/», Species and when 
L 3 they -. 
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they again divide the Species Man into Pe- 
ter and Joh, they call theſe wig, partes in- 
dividue. And by this confounding the di- 
viſion of the ſubſtance with the diltin&on 
of words, divers men have been Jed into the 
Error of attributing to God a Name, which 
3 not the name of any ſubſtance at all, viz. 
Izncorporeal, 

By theſe words, God has no parts, thus 
explained, together with the part of the 
Creed which was at that time agreed on,ma- 
ny of thoſe Herefies which were antecedent 
to that firſt General Council, were con- 
demned; as that of Mares, who appeared 
about thirty years before the Reign of Com- 
$Fantine, by the firſt Article, I believe in 
one God; though in other words it ſeems to 
me to remain (till in the Do&rine of the 
Church of Rowe, which ſo aſcribeth a Li- 
berty of the Will to Men, as that their Will 
and Purpoſe to commit ſin, ſhould not pro- 
ceed from the Cauſe of all things, God ; 
but originally fromthemſelves, or from the 
Devil. It may ſeem perhaps to ſome, that 
by the ſame words the Arthropomorphites 
alſo were then Condemned ; And certainly, 
if by Parts were meant not perſons Indiy- 
dual, but Pieces, they were Condemned: 
For Face, Arms, Feet, and the like, are 
Pieces. But this cannot be, for the Anthro- 
pomorphites appeared not till the time of ns 
, ; 0 a | ens 
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lens the Emperor, which was after the Coun» 
cil of Nice between forty and fifty years z 
and was not condemned till the ſecond Ge- 
neral Council ag Conſtantinople. 

Now for a# Puniſhment of Hereticks 
ordained by Conitantine, we read of none 
but that Eccleſiaſtical Officers, Biſhops and 
other Preachers, if they refuſed to ſubſcribe 
to this Faith, or taught the contrary Do- 
&rine, were for the firſt Fault Deprived of 
their Offices, and for the ſecond Bamiſhed. 
And thus did Hereſie, which at firſt was the 
name of private Opinion, and no Crime,by 
vertue of a Law of the Emperor, made only 
for the Peace of the Church,become a Crime 
in a Paſtor, and puniſhable with Deprivatt- 
on firſt, and next with Baniſhment, 

After this part of the Creed was thus e- 
ſtabliſhed, there aroſe preſently many new 
Hereſies, partly about the Interpretation of 
it, and partly about the Holy Ghoſt,of which 
the Nicene Council had not determined. 
Concerning the part eſtabliſhed, there aroſe 
Diſputes about the Nature of Chriſt, and 
the word Hypoitaſis, id ei, Subſtance 3 for 
of Perſons there was yetno mention made, 
the Creed being written in Greek, in which 
Language there is no word that anſwereth 
to the Litie word Perſona, And the U- 
mon, as the Fathers called it, of the Hu- 


mane and Divine Nature in Chriſt, Hypoſ#a- 
L 4 tical, 


- 
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Fical, cauſed Entyches, and. after him Dig-1: 
JEOTMS,, - Firm, there Was but. one Natuee” 
m Chriſt 3 thinkins that whenloever wa: 


ſcorms, "to 
things are united, they argone 1; And.this 
Was condem ned as Ar. {1117 the Counalls 
of Conſtantinople and Epheſus. Others, be- 
cauſe they thought-two living and rational 
Subſtances, ſich as are Go. and Man, muſt 
needs be alſo two Hypoſtaſes, maintained 
that Chriſt had two HypoStaſes : But theſe 
were two, Herelies condemned together. 
Then concerning the Holy Ghoſt, Neſtori- 
#5 Biſhop of Conitantinople, and ſome 0- 
thers, denied the Divinity- thereof. . And 
whereas about ſeventy years before the N;- 
eene Council, there had bcen holden a Pro- 
vincial Council at Carthage, wherein it was 
Decreed, that thofe Chriſtians which 1n the 
Perſecutions had denyed the Faith of Chriſt, 
ſhould not be receivedagain into the Church 
unlets they were again baptized : This-alfo 
was condemned, thougl the Prefident 1n 
that Council were that moſt fincereand p1- 
ous Chriſtian, Cyprian. And at laſtthe Creed 
was made up cntireas we have it, inthe Cat- 
cedonian Council, by addition of thele words, 
And J believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Low 
end Giver ofLife, who p2oceedeth fromthe 
Father and the Son. Who with the Fa- 
ther © the Son together is TUoaxhipped and 
Glozified, TUho ſpake by the Prophets. 
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And J believe one Catholick © Apoſtolick 
Church. J acknowledge one Baptiſm fo2 
the Remiſſion of Sins. And J lok fo? 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, and theLife 
of the Wow to come. In this addition 
are condemned, firſt the Neſtorians and 0- 
thers, in theſe words, WUho with the Fa- 
ther and the Son together is wozhipped 
and glozified $ And ſecondly the Doctrine 
of the Council of Carthage, in theſe words, 
] believe one Baptiſm fo2 the Remiliion of 
Sins : For one Baptiſm 1s not there put 
as oppolite to ſeveral ſorts or manners of 
Baptiſm, but tothe iteration of it : St. Cy- 
prian was a better Chriſtian than to allow 
any Baptiſm that was not in the Name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. In the 
General Confeſſion of Faith contained in - 
the Creed called the Nicene Creed, there is 
no mention of HypoiZaſis, nor of Hypoſta- 
tical Union, nor of Corporeal, nor'ot In- 
corporeal, nor of Parts; the underſtanding 
of which words being not required of the 
Vulgar, but only of the Paſtors, whoſe dif- 
agreement elſe might trouble the Church ; 
nor wereſuch Points neceſſary toSalvation, 
but ſet abroach for oſtentation of Learning, 
or elſe to dazle men, with de(ign to lead 
them towards ſome ends of their own. The 
Changes of prevalence in the Empire be- 
tween the Catholicks and the Arians, and 
how 
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how the great Athaneſivs, the moſt fierce of 
the Catholicks, was baniſhed by Conſtantine, 
and afterwards reſtored, and again baniſhed, 
I let pals z only it is to be remembred, that 
Athanaſrus is ſupposd to have made his Creed 
then,when (baniſhed) he was in Rome, Liberi. 
#4 being Pope; by whom, as 15 moſt likely, 
the word fpoſtaþe, as it was in Athanaſias's 

Creed,was diſliked : For the Roman Church 

could never be brought to receive it.but in- 
ſtead thereof uſed their own word Perſona, 
But the firſt and laſt words of that Creed the 

Church of Rowe retuſed not: For they make 

every Article, not only thoſe of the body of 
the Creed, but all the Definitions ofthe N;- 

cexe Fathers to be ſuch, as a man cannot be 
ſaved, unleſs he believe them all ſtedfaſtly ; 
.though made only for Peace fake, and to u- 

nite the minds of the Clergy, whoſe Ditputes 

were like to trouble the Peace of the Em- 
pire. Aﬀter thele four firſt General Coun» 
cils, the Power of the Roman Church grew 
up a pace 3 and either by the negligence or 
weakneſs of the ſucceeding Emperors, the 
Pope did what he pleaſed in Religion. There 
was no Dodrine which tended to the Power 
Eccleſgaiticdl, or to the Reverence of the Cler- 
gy, the contradidion whereof was not by one 
Comncil or another made Hereſje, and puniſhed 
arbitrarily by the Emperors with Baniſhment or 


Death. And at laſt Kings themſelves, and 
Com- 
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Commonwealths, unlefs they purged their 
Dominions of Herericks, were Excommuni- 
cated, Interdicted, and their Subje&s let 
looſe upon them by the Pope 3 infomuch as 
toan ingenuous and ſerious Chriſtian, there 
was nothing ſo dangerous as to enquire con- 
cerning his own Salvation,of the Holy Scri- 
pture z the careleſs cold Chriſtian was ſafe, 
and the skiltul Hypocrite a Saint. © But this 
15a Story ſo well known, as I need not infiſt 
upon it any longer, but proceed to the He- 
reticks here in England, and what Pumiſh- 
ments were ordained for them by Acts of 
Parliament. All this while the Penal Laws a- 
gainſt Hereticks were ſuch, as the ſeveral 
Princes and States, in their own Dominions, 
thought fit to enat. The Edidts of the Empe- 
rors made their PuniſhmentsCapital, but for 
the manner of the Execution, left it to the 
Prefects of Provinces:And when other Kings 
and States intended-(according to the Laws 
of the Roman Church) to extirpate Here- 
ticks,they ordained ſuch Puniſhment as they 
pleaſed. The firſt Law that was here made 
for the pumſhments of Hereticks called Lol- 
lards, and mentioned in the Statutes, was 
in the fifth year ofthe Reign of Richard the 
Second, occaſioned by the Doftrine of Joh 
Xn his Followers 3 which Wick6GF;, 
becauſe no Law was yet ordained for his 
puniſhment in Parliament, by the favour of 
Joh 
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ohh of Gannt, the Kings Son, during the 
ird, had ax £97 


ich 
$ 


eigrt of Edward the t 
But in the fifth year ofthe next Kufg, w 
was' Richard the Second, there paſted an A 
of Parkament to this effe&t; That Sheri 
and ſome others ſhould have Commillionsto 
apprehend ſuch as were certified by the Pre- 
lates to be Preachers of Hereſie, their Fautors, 
Maintainers and Abettors, and to hold them 
in ſtrong Priſon,till they ſhould juſtifie them- 
ſelves, according to the Law of Holy Church, 
So that hitherto' there was no Law in Erg- 
land, by which a Heretick could be put to 
Death,or otherways puniſhed, than by 1mpri- 
ſoning him till he was reconciled to the 
Church. After this, in the next King”s Reign, 
which was Herry the Fourth,Son of Johnof 
Gant by whom Wickliffe had been tavour- 
ed, and who in his aſpiring to the Crown had 
needed the good Will ofthe Biſhops, was made 
a Law, in the ſecond Year of his Reign, 
wherein it was Enafted, That every Ordi- 
nary may convene before him, and 1mpriſon 
any perſon ſuſpected of Herelie 3 and that an 
obſtinate Heretick ſha be burat before the 
People. | | 

In the next King's Reign, which was Her- 
ry the Fitth,in his Second year, was made an 
Att of Parliament,wherein it is declared}that 
the intent of Hereticks, called Lords, was 
to ſubvert the Chriſtian Faith, the Law of 
God, the Church and the Realm : And that 

an 
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an Heretick convict ſhould forteit all his Fee- 
ſimple Lands, Goods and Chattels, beſides 
the Puniſhment of Burning, Again, in the 
Fiveand Twentieth year ot King Herrythe 
Eighth, 1t was Enacted, That an Heretick 
convict ſhall abjure his Herefies, and retuling 
ſo to do, or relapling,ſhall be burnt in open 
place, for example of others. This Act was 
made after the putting down of the Pope's 
Authority : And by this it appears,that King 
Henry the Eighth intended no farther alte- 
ration in Religion, than the recovering of his 
own Right Eccleſiaſtical, But in the firſt 
year of his Son King Edward the fixth was 
made an A&, by which were repealed not 
only this Act, bur allo all former Acts con- 
cerning Doctrines, or matters of Religion 3 
$0 that at this time there was no Lay at all 
for the puniſhment of Hereticks. 

Again, in the Parliament of the firſt and 
ſecond year of Queen Mary,this A& of 1 Ed. 
6. was not repealed, but made uſcleſs, by re- 
viving the Statute of 25 Hex. 8. and freely 

utit 1n execution 3 infomuch as 1t was De- 
ted, Whether or nothey ſhould proceed 
upon that Statute againſt the Lady Eliza- 
beth, the Queens Silter. | 

The Lady Elizabeth not long after by the 
Death of Queen Mary coming to the Crown 
n the fifth year of her Reign, by Act of Par- 
liament repealed in the firſt place all the Laws 
Eccleſiaſtical of Queen Mary, with all other 

« former - 
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former Laws concerning the puniſhments of 
Hereticks,nor did ſhe enact any other puniſh- 
gnents in their place. In the ſecond place it 
was Enacted, That the Queen by her Letters 
Patents ſhould give a Commiſſion to the Bi- 
ſhops, with certain other perſons, in her Ma- 
jlties Name,to execute the Power Ecclelia- 
ſtical; in which Commiſhon the Commillj- 
oners were forbidden to adjudge any thing 
to be Hereſte, which wasnot declared to be 
Hereſie by ſome of the firſt four General 
Councels : But there was no mention made 
of General Councels, but only in that branch 
of the At which Authoriſed that Commiſh:- 
on, commonly called The High Commiſſion ; 
nor wasthere in that Commiſſion any thing 
concerning how Hereticks were to be punt- 
ſhed, but it was granted tothem, that they 
might declare ornot declare, as they pleaſed, 
to be Herelie or not Hereſfie,any of thoſe Do- 
Erines which had been Condemned for He- 
reſie in the firſt four General Councels. $0 
that during the time that the ſaid High Com- 
miſſion was in being,thete was no Statute by 
which a Heretick could be puniſhed other- 
ways,than by the qrdinary Cenſures of the 
Church 3 nor Dodrine accounted Herefie, 
unleſs the Commiſſioners had actually de- 
clared and publiſhed, That all that which was 
made Herelie by thoſe Four Councelsfhould | 
be Herefie alſo now : But I never heard that 
any ſuch Declaration was made either i. 
r0- 
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Proclamation, or by Recording itin Church- 
es, or by publick Printing, as1n penal Laws 
isneceſlary ; the breaches ofit are-excuſed by 
ignorance : Beſides, if Herefie had been made 
Capital, or otherwiſe civilly puniſhable, et- 
ther the Four General Councels themſelves, 
or at leaſt the Points condemned- in them, 
ought to have been Printed or put into Pa- 
riſh Churches in Engliſh, becauſe without it, 
no man could know how to beware of of- 
fending againſt them. 

Some men may perhaps ask, whether no 
body were Condemned and Burnt for Here- 
lie, during the time of the High Commilſion. 

I have heard there were : But they which 
approve ſuch executions, may peradventure 
know better grounds for them thanI do; 
but thoſe grounds are very well worthy to 
be enquired after. 

Laſily,inthe ſeventeenth year of the Reign 
of King Charles the Firſt, ſhortly after that 
the Scots had Rebellioully put down the E- 
piſcopal Government in Scotland,the Presby- 
terians of Ezgland endeavoured the ſame 
here. The King, though he ſaw the Rebels 
ready to take the Field, would not conde- 
ſcend to that ; but yet in hope to appeaſe 
them, -was content to paſs an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the aboliſhing the High Com- 
miffion. But though the High Commiſ- 
fion were taken away , yet the Parlia- 


ment having other ends beſides the ſetting | 
up 
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up of the Presbyterate, purſued the Rebellion, and 
put down both Epiſcopacy and Monarchy, ereQting 
a power by them called The Common-wealth, by o+« 
thers the Ramp, which men obeyed not out of Du- 
ty, but for fear, nor was there any humane Laws 
left in force to reſtrain any man from Preaching or 
Writing any Do&rine concerning Religion that he 
pleaſed 3 and in this heat of the War, it was im- 
poſſible to diſturb the Peace of the State, which 
then was none. 

And in this time it was, that a Book called Levi- 
athan, was written indefcnce of the King's Power, 
Temporal and Spiritual, without any word againſt 
Epiſcopacy, or againſt any Biſhop, or againtt the 
publick Dodrine of the Church. It pleas'd God a- 
bout Twelve years after the Uſurpation of this 
Rump, to reltore His molt Gracious Majeſty that * 
now is, to his Fathers Throne, and preſently His 
Majeliy reſtored the Biſhops,and pardoned the Pref- 
byterians3 but then both the one and the other ac- 
cuſcd in Parliament this Book of Herefie, when nei- 
ther the Biſhops betore the War had declared what 
was Herefie, when if they had, it had been made 
void by the putting down of the High Commithon 
at the importunity of the Presbyterians : So herce 
are men, for the molt part, in diſpute, where either 
their Learning or Powcr is debated, that they ne- 
ver think of the Lawsbut as ſoon as they are offend- 
ed, they cry out, Crucifige 3 forgetting what St. Paul 
faith, even in caſe of obſtinate holding of an Error, 
2 Tim. 2, 24, 25. The Servant of the Lord mult not 
lirive,but be gentle unto all men.apt to teach, pati- 
ent, in meckne(s inſtructing thoſe that oppole, if 
God peradventure may give them reperſtance,to the 
acknowledging of the truth : Of which counſel, ſuch 
frerceneſs as bath appeared in the Diſputation of Divines, 
. down from before the Council of Nice to this preſent time, 
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PEDALS SPIT: 


TO THE 


H, & Hat which Ido here moſt 
EX N IS humbly preſent to You 
| Es Sacred Majeſty, 4 the 
A140 beſt Part of my Medi 
_ tations upon the Natural 
Cauſes of Events, both 
of ſuch as are. commonly known, and of 
fuch as have been of late artificial exhi- 
bited by the Curious. 

They are ranged under ſeven Heads. 
1. Problems of Gravity. 2. Problems 
of Tides. 3. Problems of Vacuum. 

4. Problems of Heat. 5. Problems 
of Hard and Soft. 6. Problems of 
Wind and Weather. 7. Problems of 
Motion Perpendicular , and Ob- 
A  lique, 


Epiſtle: Dedicatory, 
yk &c. To. which 1 have added, 
Two Propoſitions of Geometry; 
One is, The Duplication of the Cube, 
hitherro fought] in vai; The other, 
A Dete&tion of the ablurd Uſe of 
Afichrhetick, asit is now applied to 
Geometry. + 
- The Doftrine of Natxral Cauſes bath 
wof\mfallible and evident Principles... For 
there is no. Effet which the Power- of 
Gad' cannot + produce by many ſeveral 
Wa)s. | 

But ſeeing all Effefts are produced by 
Motion, he that ſuppoſing ' ſome one or 
more Motions can derive from them.the 
necefſity of that. Effe&+ whoſe Cauſe is re- 

wired, has done all that #4 to be expected 
Ss Natural Reaſon. And though he 
prove not that the th:ng was thus produ- 
ce, yet be proves that thus it may be pro- 
duced ; when the Materials, and the power 
of Moving is in our hands ; - which ts: as 
uſeful as if the Cauſes themſelves: were 
known. And notwithſtanding the abſence 


0 


Fpiftle'Dedicatory: 
of 1izorous Demonſtration, this C ontem” 
plation of Nature ( if not rendred objcur* 
by empty terms) is the mbſt Noble Im- 
ployment of the Mind that can be, to ſuch 
as are at leiſure from their neceſſary Bus 


1 his that T have done I know 1 anun- 
worthy Preſent to be offered toa KING, 
though conſidered (as God conſiders Offe+ 
rings) : together With the Mind and For- 
tune of the.Offerer, I hope will not be to 
Your Majeſty unacceptable. 

But that which T chiefly conſider in it 
w, that my Writing ſhould be tryed by 
lour Majeſties Excellent Reaſon untain- 
ted with the Language that has been in- 
evented or made uſe of by Men when they 
Tere puzzled ; and who #4 acquainted 
ith all the Experiments of the time ; 
and Whoſe approbation ( if I have the 
good Fortune to obtain it) will protet} my 
reaſoning from the Contempt of my 4d- 
eperſaries. | 


A 2 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
” Twill not break the cuſtom of 5 joyning 
to 'my Offering "a Prayer ; And it is, 
Thar Your Majeſty will be pleaſed 
to pardon this lowing {ſhort Apo- 
logy for my Leviathan. Not that [ 
rely upon Apologies, but upon Your Maja 
uu moſt Gracious General Pardon. 

That which # in it of Theology, con- 
trary to the general Current of Drvines, 
1 not put there as my Opmion, but pro- 
pounded with ſubmiſſion to thoſe that have 
the Power Ecclefiaſtical, 

F did never after, either in Writing or 
Diſcourſe, maintain it. 

There u nothing in it againſt E-piſco- 
pacy ; I cannot therefore imagine what 
reaſon any E piſcopal-man can have to 

ſpeak of me ( as Thear ſome of them do ) 
£ of an Arheilt, or man of 19 Relivin: 
unleſs it be for making the Authority cf 
the Church wholly upon the Regal Power , 
Which T hope Your Majeſly Will th: __ is 
neither Atheiſm nor Herefie. 


- But 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

But Trthat had 1 to do to meddle with: 
matters of that nature, ſeeing Religron is 
wt Phatoſophy, but Law ? 

It was written in 4 tine When the'pre- 
tence of Chriſt's Kingdom was made uſe 
of for: the moſt horrid Aftions that can be 
imagined ; And it was in juſt Indignation 
' of that, that T deſired to ſee the bottom of 
that Dottrme of the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
which divers Mmiſters then Preached for 
a Pretence to their Rebellion , which 
may reaſonably extenuate, though not ex- 
cuſe the writing of it. 

There 4 therefore no ground for ſo 


great a Calamny m my writing. There is 


no ſign of it in my Life , and for my Re- 
ligion, when I was at the point of Death 
at St. Germains,the Biſhop of Durham 
can bear witneſs of it, if he be asked. 
Therefore, 1 moſt bumbly beſeech our 
Satred Majeſty not to believe ſo ill of me 
upon reports, that proceed often (and may 
do ſo now) from the diſpleaſure which 
commonly ariſeth from difference in Opj- 
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" Epiſtle Dedicatory; 


nion ; nor to think the worſe of me, if * 


ſnatching up all the Weapons \to fight 
againſt Your Enemies, 1 lighted upon one 
that had a double edge. 


Your Majeſties Poor and 
moſt Loyal Subject, 


THOMAS HOBRES. 


i 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 


PROBLEMS: 


CHAP. I. 


Problems of Gravity. 


Hit may be the canſe think 
you, that ſtones, and other bo- 
dies, thrown upward, or carried 
»þ and left to their liberty, = down again 

or ought a man can ſee)of their own accord? 

do not think, Cwith the old {51 gs 
that they have any love to the Earth, onare 
ſullen, that they will neither go nor ſlay. And 
yet 1 cannot imagine what body there is above 
that ſhould drive them back. 

B. For my part, I believe the cauſe of 
their deſcending 1snot in any natural ap- 
petite of the bodies that deſcend, but rather 
that the Globe of the Earth hath ſome 
ſpecial motion, by the which it more eaſily 
caſteth off the Air, than it doth other bo- 
dies. And then this cadet of thoſe = 

c 


A. 


; Philoſophical Problems. 


call heavy bodies, muſt of neceſlity follow; 
unleſs there be ſome empty ſpaces in the 
world to receive them. For when the Air 
is thrown off from the Earth, ſomewhat. 
mult come into the place of it, ( in caſe 
the world- be full) and- it / muſt be thoſe 
things which, are hardlieſt caſt off, that is 
thoſe things which we ſay are heavy. * © 

A. Put ſuppoſe there be no place empty (for 
T will defer the QueStion till anon) how can 
the Earth cat off either the Air, or any 
thing elje © , 

B. T (hall fhew you how, and that by a 
familiar Example. It you lay both your 
hands upon a Baſen with water in it, how 
little ſoever, and move 1t circularly, and 
continue that motion fcr a while, and you 
ſhall (ee the water riſe upon the ſides, and 
fly over;, by which you may'be affured 
that there is a kind of circulating morion, 
which would caſt off (ch bodies as are 
contiguous tothe body'fomoved. | 

A.*T know very well there is ;, and it is 
the ſame motion which Country people uſe to 
purge their Corn; For the Chaff and Straws, 

y cafting the Grain to the ſide of the Seive, 


will come towards the middle. But T would 

ſee the Figure. h "0045 HY 
B. Here it is. There is a Circle pricked 

out, Whoſe Center 'is A, and three” lefs 


Circles, whoſe Centers! are B,C;D4 let 
every 
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eyery one of them repreſent the Earth, as 
it goeth from B.,to C, and from C to D, 

always touching the uttermolt Circle, and 
throwing off the Air,.asis marked at E and 
F..And if the world were not full, there 
would foJow by this (ſcattering of the Air, 

3, great. deal of pace left empty. But ſup- 
poling.th& world. full, there: muſt be a per- 
petyal (hifang of the Air, one part into the 
place of another. 

A. But what makes a ſtone come down, 
JuppyJe fr from'G ? 

\B. If the Air he thrown up beyond G, 
it. will folloW, that at the lalt,-if the moti- 
og. be-continued, all the Air will be above 
G, that is, above theſtoge 3 which cannot *' 
be, tall the ſtone be at the Earth. 

A. But why comes it down' ſtill with eu- 
creaſing ſwiſtneſs £ 

B. Becauſe as it deſcends, andis already 
in motion, it. receiveth a new impreſſion 
from the ſame cauſe, which' is the Air, 
whereof as part mounteth, part allo mult 
deſcend, ſfuppofing - as we have done the 
plenitude of the. s. Ar) For, as you may 
ab&rye by. the Figures; the motion 
of. the Eanch,-" according. to the Dia 
meter of theutermoſt Cirele, 1s progrel(- 
five; and ſo the whole motion is componitts 
d&d'of two:motions, one cxreutar, and the 
other progreliive 3 and conſequently the 
2\UKIb\.> B 2 Air 
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Air aſcends and circulates at once. And 
becauſe the ſtone deſcending receiveth a 
new preſſure in every point of its way, the 
motion thereof muſt needs be accelerated, 

A. "Tis true; For it will be accelerated 
equally in equal times 5 and the way it 
makes will encreaſe in a donble proportion to 
the times, as hath heretofore been demonitra- 
ted by Galileo. I ſee the ſolution now of an 
Experiment, which before did not « little 
pxzzle me. lou know that if two plummets 
hang by two firings of equal length, and you 
remove them ſrom the perpendicular equally, 
1 mean in equal angles, and then let them go, 
they will make their turns and returns toge+ 
ther, and in equal times; And though the 
arches they deſcribe grow continually leſt and 
leſs, yet the times they ſpend in the greater 
arches, will ftill be equal to the time they 
ſpend in the leſſer. 

B. 'Tis true. Do you figd any Experi- 
ment to the contrary ? 

A. Tes;, For if you remove one of the plum- 
mets from the perpendicular, ſo as ( for ex- 
ample) to make an angle with the perpendi- 
cular of Bo degrees, and the other ſo as t9 
make an angle of 60 degrees, they will not 
make their turns and returns in equal 


f#77nCs. 


- And what ſay you is the cauſe of 
this ? 
A. Becanſe 
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A. Becanſe the arches are the ſpaces which 
theſe two motions deſcribe, they amruſt be in 
double proportion to their own times ;, which 
cannot be, unleſs they be let go from equal 
altitudes, that is, from equal angles. 

B. 'Tis right ; and the Experiment does 
not croſs, but confirm the equality of the 
times in all the arches they deſcribe, even 
from go degrees to the leaſt part of one 
degree. 

A. But is it not too bold, if not extrava- 
gant, an aſſertion, to ſay the Earth is moved 
4s a man ſhakes « Baſen or a Seive ? Does 
not the Earth move from Weſt to Eaft ev 
day once, upon his own (enter, and in the 
Ecliptich Circle once a year £ And now you 
give is another odd motion; Fow can al 
theſe conſiſt in one and the fame body # 

* B. Wellenough. It you be a Shipboard 
under (ail, do not you go with the Ship ? 
Cannot you allo walk upon the Deck ? 
Cannot every drop of bloud move at the 
ſame time in your veins? How many mo- 
tions now do you aflign to one and the 
ſame drop of bloud? Nor is it ſo extrava- 
gant athing to attribute to the Earth this 
kind of motion ; but that I believe if- we 
certainly knew what motion it is that cau- 
ſeth the deſcent of bodies, we ſhould find 
it either the ſame, or more extravagant. 
But ſceing it can be nothing above that 

B3 worketh 
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warketh this effe&, it muſt be the Earth it 
ſelf that does it ; and if the Earth, then 
you can imagine no other motion to do'it 
withal, but this; And you will wonder 
more, when by the ſame motion [I ſhall 
give you a probable account of the 
caules of very many other works of Na- 
ture, 

A. But what part of the Heaven do you © 
ſuppoſe the Toles of your pricked Circle 
point to * 

B. I ſuppoſe them to be the ſame with 
the Poles of the Ecliptick. For, ſeeing the 
Axis of the Earth in this Nation, and in 
the annual motion keeps parallel to it ſelf, 
the Axis muſt in both motions be parallel 
3s to ({enie, For, the Circle which the 
Earth delcribes, 1s not of viſible magni- 
tude at the diltance it is from the Sun, 

A. Though I underſtand well enough how 
the Farth zay make a ſtone deſcend very 
ſwiftly under the Ecliptick. or not far from 
it, where it throws off the Air perpendicularly; 
yet about the Poles of the Circle methinks it 
ſhould cait off the Air very weakly. I hope 
you will not ſay that bodies deſcend faiter in 
Plates remote from the Poles, than nearer 
tothem, + 

”B. No+ but L.aforibe it to the like mo- 
cion in the Sun'and Moon." For ſuch moti- 
ohs meeting, muſt needs caſt che ou 
10-77-71 O 
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of the Air towards the Poles 3 And then 
there will be the (ame neceſlity for the 
deſcent there, that there is in other places, 
though perhaps a little more {lowly. For 
you may have obſerved that when it ſnows 
in the. South Parts, the flakes of Snow are 
not ſo great as in the North; which is a 
probable ſign they fall in the South from a 
greater height, and conſequently diſperſe 
themſelves more, as water does that falls 
down from a high and ſteep Rock. 

A. 'Tis not improbable. 

B. In natural caulcs all you are to expe&t 
is but probability.z which is better yet 
then making Gravity the cauſe, when the 
cauſe of Gravity is that you defire to 
know 3 and berter then ſaying the Earth 
draws it, when the Queltion 1s, how it 
draws? 

A. Why does the Farth caſt off Air more 
eaſtly than it does Water, or any other heavy 
bodies £ 

B. It 1s indeed the Earth that ca- 
ſeth off that Air which is next unto 
X- But it is that Air which caſlteth off 
the next Air 3 and fo continually Air 
moveth Air; which it can more eafily 
do then any other thing, becauſe like bo- 
dies are more fuſceptible of one anothers 
motions; as you may ſee in two Lute- 
lirings equally ſtrained, what motion one 

B 4 ſtring 
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ſtring being ſtricken communicates to the 
Air, the ſame will the other receive from 
the Air; but ſtrained to a differing note, 
will be leſs, or not at all moved. For there 
1s no body but Air that hath not ſome in- 
ternal, though inviſible motion of its parts. 
And it is that internal motion which di- 
ſtinguiſheth all natural bodies ane from 
another. 

A. What is the cauſe why certain Squibs, 
#bough their ſubiFance be either Wood or 
other heavy matter, made hollow and filled 
with Gunpowder, which is alſo beavy, do ne- 
vertheleſs when the Gunpowder is kindled, fly 
wpwards 2 

B. The ſame that keeps a man that 
ſwims from ſinking, though he be heavier 
then ſo much water 3 He keeps himſelf up, 
and goes forward by beating back the 
water with his Feet ; and ſo doesa Squib, 
by beating down the Air with the ſtream 
of the fired Gunpowder, that proceeding 
from its Tail makes it recoil. 

A. Why does any Praſt or Tron Veſſel, if it 
be hollow, flote upon the water, being ſo very 
beevy 2 q 

B. Becauſe the Veſſel and the Air in it, 
taken as one body, is more eaſily caſt off 
than a body of water equal to it. | 

A. How comes it to Wl , that a Fifp 
(eſpecially ſuch « broad Fiſh as a Turbyt or 

4 
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4 Plaice, which are broad and thin) in the 
bottom of the Sea, perhaps « mile deep, is not 
preſs'd to death with the weight of water that 
lies upon the back of it £ 

B. Becauſe all heavy bodies deſcend 
towards one point, which is the Center of 
the Earth, and conſequently the whole 
Sea deſcending at once does arch it ſelf ſo, 
as that the upper parts cannot preſs the 
parts next below them. 

A. It is evident 5 Nor can there be poſſi- 
bly any weight, as ſome ſuppoſe there is, of 4 
Cylinder of Air, or Water, or of any other li- 
quid thing, while it remains in its own Fle- 
ment , or is ſuſtained and incloſed in a 


Veſel, by which one part cannot preſs the 
other, 
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CHAP. IL 
Problems of Tides. 


A. Hat makes the Flax and Re- 
flux of the Sea twice in a natu- 

ral day ? 
B. We muſt come again to our Baſen of 
water 5 wherein you have ſeen, whilſt it 
was moved, how the water mounteth- up 
by the ſides, and withal goes circling round 
about. Now if you ſhould faſten to the 
inſide of the Bafen ſome bar from the bot- 
tom to the top, you won'd ſee the water, 
inſtead of going on, go back again from 
that bar, ebbing, and the water on the 
other (ide of the bar to do the ſame, but in 
counter-timez and conſequently to be 
higheſt where the contrary ſtreams meet 
together, and then return again, marking 
out four quarters of the Veſlel, two by 
their meeting, which are the high waters, 
and two by their retiring, which are the 

low waters. 

. A. What bar is that you find inthe Ocean, 
that flops the current of the water, like that 
you make in the Baſen ? 

B. You know that the main Ocean lies 
Eaſt and Weſt, between India _ -- 
0a 
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Coaſt of America; and again, on the other | 
fide, between America and /ndia. It there- . 
ſore the Earth have fuch a motion as I 
have ſuppoſed, it muſt needs carry _ 
current of the Sea Eaſt and Weſt; 
which courſe, the bar that ſtoppeth it <A 
South part of Americe, which leaves no 
paſſage for the water , but the narow 
Streight of Magellan, TheTide riſes there- 
fore upon the Coaſt of America 3 And the 
rifing of the ſame in this part of the world 
proceedeth from the ſwelling chiefly of 
the water there ; and partly allo from the 
North Sea, which heth alſo Eaſt and Weſt, 
and has a paſſage out of the South Sea by 
the Strerght of Arian, between America 
and Aſia. 

A. Does not the Mediterranean-Sea [te 
alſo Fait and Weſt £ why are there not the 
like Tides there £ 

B. So there are, proportionable to their 
lengths, and quantity of water- 

A.' At Genoa, at Ancona there are none 
at all, or not ſenſi ble. 

B. At Venice there are, and in the bot- 
tom of the Streights 3 and a current all 
along both the Mediterranean-Sea, and the 
Gult of Verice 3 And it's the current that 
makes the Tides unfenftble at the fides ; 
bur the check makes them viſible at the 
bottom. * 

A. How 
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A. How comes it about that the Moon hath 
ſuch a ſtroke in the buſineſs, as ſo ſenſibly to 
encreaſe theTides at Full and Change f 

B. lhe motion I have bitherto luppoled 

but in the Earth, I ſuppoſe alſo in the 
Moon, and in all thoſe great Bodies that 
hang inthe Air conſtantly, I mean the Stars, 
both fixed and errant. And for the Sun 
and Moon, I ſuppoſe the Poles of their 
motion to be the Poles of the ZquinoFial; 
which ſuppoſed, it will follow, (_becaule 
the Sun, the Earth and the Moon at every 
Full and Change are almoſt in one ſtreight 
line) that this motion of the Earth will be 
made (wifter than in the Quarters. For 
this motion of the Sun and Moon being 
communicated to the Earth, that hath al- 
ready the like motion, maketh the ſame 
greaterz and much greater when they are 
all three in one ſtreight line, which is only 
at the Full and Change, whoſe Tides are 
therefore called Spring Tides. 

A. But what then is the cauſe that the 
Spring-Tides themſelves are twice a year, 
namely when the Sun is in the EquinoGial, 
greater than at any other times 2 

B. At other times of the year, the 
Earth being out of the Z#quizoZiel, the 
motion thereof, by which the Tides are 
made, will be leſs augmented, by ſo much 
as a motion in the obliquity of 23 degrees 
or 
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or thereabout (which is the diſtance be- 
tween the AquinoZial and Ecliptick Cir- 
cles) is weaker then the motion which 1s 
without obliquity. 
f_— All this is reaſonable enough, if it be 
ble that ſuch motions as you Juppoſe in 
theſe e bodies, be really there. But that is 2 
thing I bave ſome reaſon to doubt of ; For, 
the throwing off of Air, conſequent to theſe 
motions, is the canſe, you 7 , that other 
things come to the Earth; And therefore the 
like motions in the Sou, and Moon, and 
Stars, caſting off the Air, ſhould alſo cauſe 
all other things to come to every one of theme. 
From whence it will follow, that the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, and all other bodies but 
> ſhould preſently come together into one 


B. That does not follow : For if two 
bodies caſt off the Air, the motion of that 
Air will be repreſs'd both ways, and diver- 
ted into a courſe towards the Poles on 
both ſides; and then the two bodies can- 
not poſſibly come together. 

A. Tis true. And beſides, this drivin i; 
off the Air on bath ſides, Neri and Sout 
makes the like motion of Air there alſo. And 
this may anſwer to the Queſtion, How a 


lone could fall tothe Ezrth under the Foles 
7 the Ecliptick, by the only caſting off of 
ir e 


B. lt 
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B. It follows from hence, that there is 
a certain and determinate diflance of one 
of thele bodies (the Stars) from another, 
without any very ſenſible variation 
A. All this is probable enough; if it be true 
that there is no Vacuum, no place empty in 
ellthe "orld. And ſuppoſing this motion of 
the. Sun and Moon to be in the plain of the 
Aquinoctial, methinks that tbis. ſhould be 
the cauſe of the Daurnal motion of the £arthz 
And becauſe this motion of, the 'F,arth. is 
(ou ſay) in the plain of the. Agqumoctial, 
the ſame ſhould canſe 4lſo @, motion in the 
Moon on her own. (enter, anſwverable fo the 
Diurnal motion of the Earth. -. 
_ #. Why not? what elfſe.can you think 
makes the Diuznal mation af \the Earth, 
bur che Sun? And for the Moon, if it did 
nor,turn ugpn its own Center, we iſhould 
{ce ſometimes one, ſometimes.another :face 
of the Moon, which we do not. 
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CHAP. IIL 


| Problems of Vacuum. 


WW: convincing Argument is there 
to prove, that in all the world there 
is no empty place ? 

B, Many; but I will name but one; 
and that is, the difficulty of ſeparating two 
bodieshard and flat laid one upon another; 
I fay, the difficulty, not the impoſhbility. 
It is poſſible, without introducing Vack- 
u#, to pull afſunder any two bodies, how 
hard and flat ſoever they be, if the force 
uſed be greater than the reſiſtance of the 
hardneſs. Andin caſe there be any greater 
difficulty to part them , ( befides what 
proceeds from their hardneſs) then there 
1s to pull them further afſunder when they 
are parted , that difficulty is Argument 
enough to prove there is no Vacunm. 

A. Theſe Aſſertions need demonſtration. 
And firit, how does the difficulty of: ſepara- 
tion' argue the Plenitude of all the reſt of the 
world? | 

'B[[Ifitwo: flat poliſk'd Marbles lie one 
upaivanother, you+ſee:they are hardly (e- 
parated 4n all points-at-one and the:ſame 
inftanrz and yet'theweight of Fn of 

hv tnem 
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them it is enough to make them flide off 
one from the other. Is not the cauſe of 
this, that the Air ſucceeds the Marble 
that ſo flides, and fills up the place it 
leaves. 

* A. Tes certainly. What then ? 

B. But when you pull the whole 
Superficies afſunder , not without great 
difficulty, what is the cauſe of that dif- 
ficulty ? 

A. I think as moſt men do, that the 
Air cannot fill up the ſpace between in an 
inftant; For the parting is in an inflant. 

B. Suppoſe there be Vacuum in that Air 
into which the Marble you pull off is to 
ſucceed, ſhall there be no Vacuums in the 
Air that wasround about the two Marbles 
when they touched 2 Why | cannot that 
Vacuum come into'the place between ? 
Air cannot (ſucceed in an inſtant, becauſe 
a body ; and conlequently cannot be mo- 
ved through the leaſt ſpace in an inſtant. 
But emptineſs is not a body, nor is moved, 
but made by the aG it ſelf of ſeparation. 
There is therefore ( if you admit Vacuum) 
noneceſlity at all for the Air to fill the 
ſpace left, in an inſtant. And therefore, 
with what eaſe the Marble coming off 
preſſeth out the Vacxum of the Air behind 
it, with the ſame eaſe will the Marbles be 
pulled aſſunder, Secing then, if there were 
Vacuum, 
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Vacuum; there would be no difticulty of 
Separation'z it follows, becauſe there is 
difficulty of ſeparation, that there is no 
Vacuum. 

A. Well now, ſuppoſing the world full, ow 
do you prove it poſſible to pull thoſe Marbles 
aſſunder ? 

B. Take a piece of (oft wax; Do not 
you think the one half touches the other 
half as cloſe as the ſmootheſt Marbles? 
yet you can pull them aſſunder. But how ? 
{till as you pull, the wax grows continu- 
ally more and more ſlender; there being a 
perpetual parting or diſceſtion oi the ou- 
termolt part of the wax one from another; 
which the Air preſently fills, and (o there 
is a continual leſſening of the wax, till it 
beno bigger than a hair, and at laſt ſepa- 
ration. If you can do the ſame toa Pillar 
of Marble, till the outlide give way, the 
cffe& will be the ſame, but much quicker, 
after it once begins to break in the Super- 
ficies 3 becauſe the force that can maſter 
the firſt refiltance of the hardneſs, will 
quickly diſpatch the reſt, 

A. It ſeems ſo by the brittleneſs of ſome 
hard bodies. But I ſhall afterward put ſome 
Queſtions to you, touching the nature of hard- 
nels. But now to return to our ſubjett. 

WW bat reajon can you render (without ſup- 
poſing Vacuum) of oe feds produced x 

the 
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the Fngine they uſe at Greſham Colledge? 

B. That Engine produceth the ſame 
effects, that a ſtrong wind would pro- 
duce in a narrow room. 

A. Pow comes the wind in? Ton know 
the Engine is a hollow round pipe of braſs ; 
into which is thruit a Cylinder of wood co- 
wered with Leather, and fitted to the Cy- 
linder ſo exaly as no Air can poſſubly 
paſs between the leather and the brafe 4 

B. I know itz and that they may 
thruſt it up, there is a hole left in the 
Cylinder to let the Air out before it; 
which they can ſtop when they pleaſe. 
There is alſo in the bottom of the Cy- 
linder a paſſage into a hollow Globe of 
Glaſsz which paſlage they can alſo open 
and ſhut at pleaſure. And at the top of 
that Globe there is a wide mouth to put 
in what they pleaſe to try conclufions on; 
and that allo to be opened and ſhut as 
ſhall be needful. *Tis of the naturc of a 
Pop-gun which Children uſe, but great, 
coltly, and more ingenious. They vhruſt 
forward, and pull back the wooden Cy- 
linder (becauſe it requires much ſtrength) 
with an Iron (crew. What is there in all 
this to prove the poſlibility of Vacuum. 

A. When this wooden Cylinder covered 
with leather, fit and cloſe is thru$Þ home to 
the bottom, and the holes in the hollow Cy- 

linder 
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linder of Braſs, cloſe ſtopped, how can it 
be drawn back,. as with the ſcrew they draw 
it, but that the ſpace it leaves muſt needs 
be empty. For it is impoſſible that any Air 
can paſs into the place to fill it £ 

B. Truly I think it cloſe enough to 
keep out Straw and Feathers, but not 
to keep out Air, nor vet matter. For 
ſuppoſe they were not fo exactly clo(es 
but that there were round about a diſ- 
tatice for a (mall hair to lye between, 
Then will the pulling back of the Cylin- 
der of wood force (o much Air 1n, as in 
retiring it forces back, and that without 
any ſenſible difficulty. And the Air will 
ſo much more (wiftly enter as the paſlage 
is left more narrow. Or if they touch, 
and the contract be in (ome points, and 
not in all, the Air will enter as before in 
caſe the force be augmented accordingly. 
Laſtly , though they touch- exadtly , if 
either ,the Leather yield, or the Braſs 
( which it may do to the force of a ſtrong 
ſcrew) the Air will again enter. Do you 
* think it poſhble to make two ſuperficies 
ſoexquiſitly touch in all points as you ſup- 
poſe, or Leather ſo hard as not to yield 
to the force of a (crew? The Body of 
Leather will give paſſage both to Air and 
Water, as you will confels when you 
tide in Rainy and Windy weather. You 
C2 may 
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may therefore be atiured that in drawing 
out their wooden-lcather Cylinder they 
force 1n as much Air as will fill the place 
it leaves, and that with as much (wiftneſs 
as 1s anſwerable to the ſtrength that drives 
it in. The effect therefore of their pump- 
ing 13 nothing elſe but a vehement Wind, 
a very vehement Wind coming in on all 
lides of the Cylinder at once into the 
hollow of the Braſs Pipe, and into the 
hollow ct the Glaſs Globe joyned to it. 

A. I ſee the reaſon already of one of 
their wonders, which is, that the Cylinder 
they pump with, if it be left to it ſelf, af 
ter it is pulled back will ſwiſtly go up again. 
Jou will ſay the Air comes outtagain with 
the ſame violence by refletion ;, and I bes 
lieve it £ 

B. This is argument enough that the 
place was not empty. For what.can fetch 
or drive up the Sucker, as they call it, 
it the place within were empty 3, for that 
there 1s any weight inthe Air to do it, I 
have already demonſtrated to be im- 
poſiible, 

Belides, you know, when they have 
fucked out (as they think) all the Air 
from the Glaſs Globe, they can neverthe- 
leſs both ſee through it what is done, and 
hear a (ound from within when there 1s 
any made. Which (if there were no 

other 
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other, but there are many other,) is ar- 
gument enough that the place is ſtil] full 
of Air. 

A. I hat ſay you to the ſwelling of a 
Bladder even to burſting, if it be a little 
blown when it is put into the Receiver, ( for 
ſo they call the Globe of Glaſs £) 

B. The ſtream of Air that from eve- 
ry fide meeting together, and turning m 
an infinite number of ſmall points. do 
pierce the Bladder in innumerable places 
with great violence at once, like ſo ma- 
ny invible (mall wimbles ; eſpecially if 
the Bladder be a little blown before it be 
put in, that it may make a little reſiſt- 
ance. And whea the Air has once pierced 
it, it iscalie to conceive, that it mult af- 
terward by the ſame violent motion be 
extended ill it break. If before it break 
you letin ficih Air upon it, the violence 
of the motion will thereby be tempered, 
and the Bladder be leſs extended. For 
that alſo they have obſerved. Can you 
imagine how a Bladder ſhould be exten- 
ded, and broken, by being too full of 
Emptineſs. d 

A. How come living creatures to be killed 
in this Receiver, in ſo little a time as 3 or 
4 minntes of an hour 

B. If they ſuck into their lungs ſo vi- 
olent a wind thus made, you mult needs 

C23 think 
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think it will preſently ſtop the paſſage of 
their bloud ; and that is death 3 though 
they may recover if taken out before 
they be too cold. And fo likewile will it 
put out fire; but the Coals taken out 
whilſt they are hot, will revive again, 
*Tis an ordinary thing in many Coal-pits, 
( whereof I have ſeen the experience,) 
that a wind proceeding from the ſides of 
the Pit every way, will extinguiſh any 
fire It down into it, and kill the work- 
men, unleſs they be quickly taken out. 

A. If you put 4 veſſel of water into the 
Receiver, and then ſuck, out the Air, the 
water will boil. What ſay you to that ? 

B. Tt is like enough it will dance in fo 
great a buſtling of the Air ; but I never 
heard 1t would be hot. Nor can I imagine 
how Vacuum ſhould make any thing 
dance. I hope you are by this time ſatil. 
fied, that no experiment made with the 
Engine at Greſham Lolledge, is ſuthcient to 
prove that there is, or that there may be 
Vacuum. 

A. The World you know is finite, and 
conſequently, all that infinite ſpace with- 
ont it, is empty. Why may not ſome of that 
Vacuum be brought in, and mingled with 
the Air here © 

B. Iknow nothing in matters without 
the World. 


p 
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A. What ſay you to Torricellioes Fx- 
periment in Quick-ſilver, which is this. 
There is a Baſon at A filled with Quick:fit- 
wr, ſuppoſe toB, And CD « hollow glaſs 
pipe filled with the ſame. Which if you ſtop 
with your finger at B, and ſo ſet it upright, 
and then if you take away your finger, the 
Ouick- ſilver will fall from C downwards, 
but not to the bottom. For it will ftop by the 
way, ſuppoſe at DN. Is it not therefore ne. 
ceſſary that that ſpace between C and D be 
left empiz? Or will you ſay the Quick fil- 
ver does not exaitly touch the ſides of the 
glaſs pipe £ 

B. Ile (ay neither. If a'man thruſt 
down into a veſſel of Quick-filver a 
blown Bladder, will not that Bladder 
come up to the top ? 

A. Tes certanly, or a Bladder of Iron, 
or of any thing elſe but Gold. 

B. You ſee then that Air can pierce 
Quick filver. 

A. Tes, with ſo much force as the 
weight of Quick:ſilver comes to. 

B. When the Quuck-filver is fallen to 
D, there is fo much the more in the ba- 
ſon. And that takes up the place which 
ſo much Air took up before. Whither 
can this Air go if all the World without 
that glaſs pipe B C were full? There muſt 
needs be the fame or as much Air come 
C 4 into 
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to that ſpace (which only 1s empty) be« 
tween C and D. By what force ? By the 
weight of 1hc Quicke(ilver between D 
and B. Which Quick-{ilver weigheth 
now upward; or elſe 1t could neyer 
have raiſed that part higher, which was 
at firſt in theBaſon. So you ee the weight 
of Quick-filver can preſs the Air through 
Quick-l1lver up into the pipe, till it come 
lo an equality of force asin D. Where 
the weight of the Quick-filver is equal to 
the force which 1s required in Air to go 
through 1t. : 

A. /f a man ſuck, a Vial that has no- 
thing in it but Air, and preſently dip the 
month of it into water, the water will aſ- 
cend into theVial. ]s not that an argument 
that part of the Air had been ſucked ont, 
and part of the room within the Vial left 
empty £ 

B. No. If there were empty ſpace in 
the Worid, why ſhould not there be alſo 
ſome empty ſpace in the Vial before it 
was ſucked? And then why does not the 
water ile to fill that, when a man ſucks 
the Vial he draws nothing out neither in- 
tohis Belly norinto his Lungs, nor into 
his Mouth 3 only he ſets the Air within 
the glaſs into a circular motion, giving it 
at once an endeavour to go forth by the 
fucking, and an endeavour to go back 
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by not receiving it into his mouth. And 
ſo with a great deal of labour glues his 
lips to the neck of the Vial. Then taking 
ic off, and dipping the neck of the Vial 
into the water before the circulation 
ceaſe, the Air with the endeavour it hath 
now gotten, plerces the water and goes 
out, And ſo much Air as goes out,. ſo 
much matter comes up into the room 
of it. 
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CH AP. IIIL. 
Problems of Heat and Light. 


A. VW#27 is the cauſe of Feat 2 
B. How know you, that any 
” thing is Hot but your (elf? 

A. Becanſe I perceive by ſenſe it Heats 
Me. 

B. It is no good argument, The thing 
Heats me; therefore it is Hot. But what 
alteration do you find in your body at 
any time by being Hot? , 

A. I find my $hin more extended in 
Summer than in Winter, and am ſome* 
times fainter and weaker then ordinary, 4s 
if my Spirits were exhaled; and I ſweat. 

B. Then that is it you would know 
the cauſe of. I have told you before that 

by 
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by the motion I ſuppoſe both in the Sun, 
and in the Earth, the Air is diſſipated, 
and conſequently that there would be an 
infinite number of (mall empty places but 
that the World being full, there comes 
from the next parts other Air into the 
ſpaces, they would elle make empty. 
When therefore this motion of the Sun 
is excerciſed upon the Superficies of the 
Earth, if there do not come out of the 
Earth it (zf ſome corporal ſubſtance to 
ſupply that tearing of the Air, we muſt 
return again to the admiſſion of Vacuum. 
If there do, then you ſee how by this 
motion fluid bodies are made to exhale 
out of the Earth. The like happens to a 
mans body or hand, which when he 
perceives, he ſays he is Hot. And ſoof 
the Earth when it ſendeth forth Water 
and Earth together in Plants, we ſay it 
does 1t by Heat from the Sun- 

A. 'Tis very probable. and no leſs pro- 
bable, that the ſame aFion of the Sun, is 
that which from the Seca and moiſt places 
of the .Ferth, but eſpecially from the Sea 
fetcheth up the water into the Clouds. But 
there be many ways of Heating beſides the 
ation of the Sun or of Fire. Two pieces of 
Wood will take Fire if in Torning they be 
preſt together. 

B. Here again you have a manifeſt la- 
ceration 
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ceration of the Air by the reciprocal and 
contrary motions of the two pieces of 
wood, which neceſſarily cauſeth a com- 
ing forth of whatſoever is Aereal or 
fluid within them, and (the motion 
purſued) a diſſipation alſo of the other 
more ſolid parts into Aſhes. | 

A. How comes it to paſs that « manis 
warmed even to ſweating almo$t with every 
extraordinary labour of his body ? 

B. It is ealic to underſtand, how by 
that labour all that is liquid in his body 
is tolled up and down, and thereby part 
of it alſo caſt forth. 

A. There be ſome things that make « 
man Hot without ſweat or other evaporation, 
as ( anſtiques, Nettles and other things. 

B. No doubt. But they touch the 
part they ſo Heat, and cannot work that 
efte& at any diſtance, 

A. How does Heat cauſe light, and that 
partially in ſome bodies more, in ſome leſs, 
though the Heat be equal ? 

B. Heat does not cauſe Light at all. 
But in many Bodies, the ſame cauſe, that 
is to ſay, the ſame motion cauſeth both 
together ; ſo that they are not to one a- 
nother as cauſe and effect, but are con- 
comitant Effets, ſometimes of one and 
theſame motion, 


A. How £ 
B. 
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B. You know the rubbing or heard 
preſſing of the Eye, ora ſtroke Upon it 
makes an apparition of Light without 
and before it, which way ſoever you 
look. This can proceed from nothing elle 
but from the reſtitution of the Organ 
prelled or ſtricken, unto its former ordi- 
nary ſituation of parts. Does not the Sun 
by his thruſting back the Air upon your 
eyes prels them? Or does not thoſe ho- 
dies whereon the Sun ſhines (though by 
refle&tion) do the ſame, though not ſo 
ſtrongly? And do not the Organs of 
Sight, the Eye, the Heart, and Frains 
reſiſt that preſſure by an endeavour of 
reſtitution outwards > Why then {hould 
there not be without and before the Eye, 
an apparition of Light in this cale as 
well as in the other ? 

A. I grant there muſt. But what is that 
which appears after the preſſing of the eye? 
For there is nothing without, that was nol 
there before; or if there were , methinks 
another ſhould ſee *t better, or as well as he; 
or if in the dark,, methinks it ſhould en- 
lightez the place. 

B. Ttis a fancy, ſuch as is the appear- 
ance of your face in a Looking-glals; 
ſuch as is a Dream; ſuch as is a Ghoſt; 
ſuch as is a ſpot before the Eye that hath 
ſtared upon the Son or Fire. For all-theſe 

a are 
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are of the Regiment of Fancy, without 
any body concealed under them, or be- 
hind them, by which they are pro- 
duced. 

A. And when you look towards the Sun 
or Moon, why is not that alſo which ap- 
pears before your Eyes at that time a fancy £ 

B. Solt is. Though the Sun it (elf be 
a real Body, yet that bright Circle of a- 
bout a foot Diameter cannot be the Sun, 
unleſs there be two Suns, a greater and a 
leſſer. And becauſe you may ſee that 
which you call the Sun, both above you 
in the Skie, and before you in the Water, 
and two Suns (by diſtorting your Eye) 
in two places of the Skie, one of them 
muſt needs be Fancy. And if one, both. 
All ſenſe is Fancy though the cauſe be al- 
ways ina real Body. 

A. I ſee by this that thoſe things which the 
Learned call the Accidents of Podies, are 
indeed nothing elſe but diverſity of Fancy 3 
and are inherent in the NSentient, and not 
in the Objeds, except Motion and Quan- 
tity. And I perceive by -your Dodrine you 
have been tampering with Leviathan, But 
how comes Wood with a certain degree of 
Heat to ſhine, and Iron alſo with a greater 
degree : but no Fleat at all tobe able to make 
water (hine e 

B. That which ſhineth hath the ſame 
Motion 
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Motion in its parts that I have all this 
while ſuppoſed in the Sun and Earth, In 
which Motion there mult needs be a 
competent degree of (wiftneſs, to move 
the ſenſe, that 1s, to make it viſible. All 
Bodies that are not fluid will ſhine with 
Heat, if the Heat be very great. Iron 
will ſhine and Gold will ſhine; but wa- 
ter wiilnot, becauſe the parts are carried 
away before they attain to that degree of 
ſwiftneſs ; which is requiſite. 

A. There are many fluid Bodies, whoſe 
parts evaporate, and yet they make « flame, 
as Oyl, and Wine, and other ſtrong drinks: 

B. As for Oyl Inever ſaw any infla- 
med by it ſelf, how much ſoever Heated, 
therefore 1 do not think they are the parts 
of the Oyl, but of the combuſtible bo- 
dy oyled that ſhine, but the parts of 
Wine and ſtrong Drinks have partly a 
ſtrong Motion of themſelves, and may 
be made to ſhine, but not with boiling, 
but by adding to them as they riſe the 
flame of ſome other body. 

A. How can it be knowg that the par- 
ticles of Wine have ſuch a Motion as you 
ſuppoſe ® 

B. Have you ever been (o much dil- 
tempered with drinking Wine, as to 
think the Windows and Table move? 

A. Tconfeſs ( though you be not my Con- 

feſſor) 
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feſſor,) 1 have, but very ſeldom, and 7 


remember the window ſeemed to go and come 
in a kind of circling Motion. ſuch as you 
have deſcribed. But what of that ? 

B. Nothing, but that it was the Wine 
that cauſed it ; which having a good de- 
gree of that Motion before, did when it 
' Was Heated in the Veins, give that con- 
cuſſion ( which you thought was inthe 
window,) to the Veins themſelves, and 
(by the continuation of the parts of mans 
- Body) to the Brain; and that was it 
which made the window ſeem to move. 

A. What is Flame # For I have often 
thought the Flame that comes out of a ſmall 
heap of Straw, to be more ( before it hath 
done Flaming, ) then a hundred times the 
Straw it ſelf. 

B. It was but your Fancy. If you 
take a {tick in your hand by one end, the 
other end burning, and move it ſwiftly, 
the burning end, 1f the Morion be circu- 
lar, ſhall ſeem a circle; if ſtreight, a 
ſtreight lin of Fire, longer or ſhorter, 
according to the ſwittneſs of the Motion, 
or to the ſpace it moves in. You know 
the cauſe of that. 

A. I think it is, becanſe the impreſſion 
of that viſible Obje@, which was made af 
the firſt __— of the Motion did lait till 
it was ended. For then it will followthat it 


muſt 
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muſt be viſible all the way, the impreſſions 
in all points of the time being equal. 

B. The cauſe can be no other: The 
ſmalleſt ſpark of Fire flying up ſeems a 
line drawn upward; and again by that 
ſwift circular Motion which we have 
ſuppoſed for the cauſe of Light, ſeems 
alſo broader then it is. And conſequently 
the Flame of every thing mult needs 
ſeem much greater then it is. * 


A. What are thoſe ſparks that flie out of 


the Fire £2 

B. They are ſmall pieces of the wood 
or Coals, or other Fuel looſened and car- 
ried away With the Air that cometh up 
with them. And being extiguiſhed be- 
fore their parts be quite diſlipated into 
others, are ſo much Soot, and black, 
and may be fired again. | 

A. A Spark of Fire may be ſtricken out 
of a cold ſtone. It is not therefore Heat 
that makes this ning. 

BE. No 'Tis the Motion that makes both 
th- Hcat and ſhining, and, the ſtroke 
makes che Motion. For every of thoſe 
Spaiks, Is a little parcel of the ſtone, 
wich (wiftly moved , imprinteth the 
ſme Mitioninto the matter prepared, or 
ft :6 rece ve lt. 

A. /'ow comes the I ight of the Sun to 
burn al:n:jt any combuſiible matter by ve- 

fraFion 
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reſraion through 4 convex glaſs, and by re- 
fleltion from a concave? , 

B. The Air moved by the Sun preſſeth 
the convex glaſs in ſuch manner as the 
ation continued through it, proceedeth 
not in the ſame ſire1ght line by which it 
proceeded from the Sun , but tendeth 
more toward the center of the body 
it enters. Allo when the aCGion is con- 
tinued through the convex body it bend- 
eth again the ſame way: By which means . 
the whole ation of the Sun-beams are 
encluled within a very (mall compals z in 
which place therefore there mult be a 
very. vehement Motion 3 and conſe- 

ently it there be in that place com- 
buſtible matter, ſuch as is not very hard 
kindle, the parts of it will be diffipat. d; 
and receive that Motion which worketh 
on the Eye as other Fire does. 

The ſame reaſon is to be given for 
burning by Retledion. For there alſo the 
Beams are collected into almolt a point. | 

A. Why may not the Sun-beams be ſuch 
4 Body as we call Fire, and paſs through 
the pores of the glaſs ſo diſpoſed as to ca- 
ty them to a point; or very near £ _ 

B. Can there be a glaſs that 1s all 
pores; If there cannot, then cannot this 
effect be produced by the paſling of Fire 
through the potes. You have ſeen men 
lighc 
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Ighe their Tobacco at the Suw-with-a 
burning glaſs, or with a ball of Criftal; 
held which way they will indifferemtly, 
Which muſt be impoſſible, unlefsthe bal} 
were all pores. Again, neither yow nor 
I can conceive any. other Fire then we 
bave ſeen, nor then ſuch as water will 
put out. But not only a ſolid Globe of 
Glaſs or Criſtal will ſerve for a burning 
Glaſs, but allo a hollow one filled with 
- water. How then does the Fire from the 
Sun paſs through the glaſs of water with- 
out being put out before it come to the 
matter they would have-it burn 2? * © 

A. I know mot. There comes motbing 
from the Sun, If there did, there'3i come 


fo much from it already, that at this day 
we had had no Sur, 
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CHAP, V. 
Provlems of Hard and Soft. 
A. Fiat call you Hard, axd what 


Soft. 

B, That body whereof no one part 
is eaſily put out of its place, without 
removing the whole, 1s that which and 
all men call Hard; and the contrary Soft, 
So that they, are but degrees one of 
another. 

A. What is the cauſe that makes one bo- 
dy Harder then another, or ( jeeing you 
ſay they are but degrees of one another ) 
what makes one body Softer then another, 
and the ſame body ſometimes Farder, 
ſometimes Softer 2 

B. The (ame Motion which we have 
ſuppoſed from the beginning for the cauſe 
ot {ſo many other ettects: Which Motion 
not, being upon the center of the part 
moved, but the part it ſelt going in a- 
nother circle to and again, it is nut necel» 
ſary that the Motion be perfectly circular. 
For it is not circulation, but the recipro- 
cation, Imean the to and againthat does 
calt off, and lacerrate the Air, and con- 
ſequently produce the forc-m-ntioned 


elicts, D 2 | For 
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For the .cauſe therefore of Hardneſ, 
I ſuppoſe the reciprocation of Motion in 
thoſe things which are Hard, to be very 
{wift, and in very ſmall circles, 

A. This is ſomewhat hard to believe. I 
would you could ſupply it with ſome wiſible 
eXPerience. 

B. When you ſee (for example) a 
Crols-bow bent, do you think the parts 
of it (tir ? 

A. No. Iam ſure they do not. 

B. How are you lure? You have no 
argument for it, but that you do not ſee 
the Motion, When I ſee you litting Rill, 
mult I behteve there is no Motion in your 
parts within, when there are (6 many ar- 
guments to convince me there 1s. 

A. Wi hat argument have you to convince 
me that there is Motion in @ ( roſs-bow when 
it flands bent e 

B. It youcut the ſtring, or any way 
ſet the Bow at hberty it will have thena 
very vilible Motion” What can be the 
cauſe of that ? 

A. Why the ſetting of the Fow at liberty. 

B. It the Bow had been crooked be- 
fore it was bent, and a ſtring tied to 
both ends, and then cut aſunder, the 
Bow would not have ſtir'd. Where lies 
ihe difference ? 

A. The Bow bent bas a Sp 


ring 5 unbent 
it has none, how crooked ſorver. 6 
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B. What mean you by Spring ? 

A. An endeauonr of reſtitution to it's 
former poſture. 

B. I underſtand Spring as well as 1 do 
endeavour, 

A. I mean a Praciple or beginning of 
Motion in: a contrary way to that of the 
force which bent it. 

B. But the beginning of Motion is al- 
ſo Motion, how inſcnfible (oever 1t be. 
And you know that nothing can give a 
beginning of Motion to it ſelf. What is it 
therefore -that gives the Bow ( which 
you ſay you are ſure was at relt when it 
ſtood bent) its firſt endeavour to return 
to its former poſture ? 

A. It was he that bent it. 

B. That cannot be. For he gave it an 
endeavour to come forward, and the 
Bow endeavours to go backward. 

A. Well, grant that endeavour be Mo- 
tion, and Motion in the Bow unbent, how 
do you derive from thence, that being 
ſet at liberty it muſt return to its firmer 
poſture £ 

B. Thus There being within the Bow 
a (wift (though inviſible ) Motion of all 
the parts, and conſequently of the whole; 
the bending cauſeth that Motion, which 
was along the Bow ( that was beaten out 
whenit was hot ir.to that length) to 0- 
D3 perate 
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perate a crols the length 1n every part of 
It, and themore by how much it is more 
bent; and conſequently endeavours to- 
unbend it all the while it ſtands bent. And 
therefore when the force which kept it 
bent is removed, it mult of neceſfity re- 
turn to the poſture it had before. 

A. Pat has that endeavour no effe at all 
before the impediment be removed ? For if 
enleatonr be Motion, and every Motion 
have ſome effed more or leſs, methinks this 
enAavour ſrould in time produce ſome- 
thing. 

B. Soit docs. For in time (ina Jong 
time) the courſe of this internal Motion 
will lie along the Bow, not according to 
the former, but to the new acquired 
poſture. And then it will be as uneahie 
to return it to its former poſture, as it 
was before to bend it. 

A. That's true. Tor Bows long bent loſe 
their appetite to reſtitution, long cuſtom be- 
coming nature, But from this internal re- 
ciprocation of the parts, how do you inſet 
ihe Hardheſs of the whole Body. 

B. It you apply force to any ſingle part 
of ſuch a body, you muſt needs diſorder 
the Motion of the next parts toit before it 
yield, and there diſordered, the Motion 
of the next again myſt alſo be diſordered 3 
and conſequently no one part can mY 

f with- 
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without force , ſuffigient. to dilorder all 
But then the whole body muſt alſo yield, 
Now when a body is of ſuch a nature as 
no (ingle part can. be. removed without 
remoying the whole, . men ſay that body 
isHard. 

A. Thy does the Fire melt divers Hardl 
bodies, and yet nat all ? 

'B. The hardeſt bodies are thoſe 
wherein the Motion of the parts are the 


moſt (wift, and yet in the leaſt circles. 


Wherefore if the Fire, the Motion of 
whoſe parts are {wift, and in greater cir- 
ciles, he made (o (wit, as to be ſtrong 
enough to maſtertheMotion of the parts 
of the Hard body, it will-make thoſe parts 
to move in a greater compaſs, and there- 
by weaken their reſiſtance, that is to 
ſay, Soften them, which is a degree of 
liquefaction. And when the Moton is (6 
weakened, as that the parts loſe their co- 
herence by the force of their own weight, 
then we count the body melted. 

A. Why are the Hardeft things the moſt 
brittle, inſomuch that what force ſoever is 
enongh to bend them, is enough alſo to break 
thew £ 
\ B., In bending a Hard body, as (for 
example) a Rod of Iron, you do not 
wlarge the ſpace of the internal Motion 
of. the parts of Iron, as the Fire does 
D4 buy 
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but you maſter and interrupt the Motion, 
and that chiefly in one place. In which 
place the Motion that makes the Jron 
Hard being once overcome, the proſecu- 
tion of that bending muſt needs fuddenly 
maſter the Mqtions of the parts next unto 
it, 09" any Ne before. p 
' A. 1 have ſeen a ſmall piece of plaſr, 
the figure an Loc 7s Eng A B A hich 
piece of glaſs if you bend toward the top, as 
in C, the whole body will ſhatter aſunder , 
into a Million of pieces, and be like to ſo 
much duſt. T would fain ſee you giv e a pro- 
bable reaſon of that. © [ 

B. 1 haye ſeen the Experiment. The 
making of the glaſs, is thus, They dip an 
Iron Rod into the molten glaſs that ſtands 
in a Veſlel within the Furnace. Upon 
which Iron Rud taken out, there will 
hang a drop of molten but tough Metral 
of the figure you have deſcribed, which 
they let fall into the water. So that the 
main drop comes firſt to the water, and 
after it the rail, which though ſtreight 
whilſt it hung on the end of the Rod, yet 
by falling into the water becomes croo- 
ked Now you know the making of it, 
you may conſider what muſt be the conſe- 
quence of it. Becauſe the main drop A 
comes firſt to the water, it is therefore firſt 
quenched, - and conſequently that the Mo- 
z _ | tion 
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tionof the parts of that drop, which by 
the Fire were made tobe moved in a lar 


ger compaſs, is by the water made to 


{hrink into leſſer circles towards the o- 
ther end B, but with the ſame or not 
much leſs (wiftnels, 

'A. Why ſo? 

B. It you take any long piece of Iron, 
Glaſs , or other uniform and continued 
body ; and having Heated one end there- 
of, you hold the other end in your hand, 
and fo quench it ſuddenly, though be- 
fore, you held it eafily enough, yet now 
it will burn your fingers. 

A. It will ſo. 

| B. You ſee then how the Motion of 
the parts from A toward C is made more 
violent and jn leſs compaſs by quenching 
the other parts firſt. Beſides, the whole 
Motion that was 1n all the parts of the main 
drop A, is now united in the ſmall end 
BC. And this I take to be the cauſe why 
that ſmall part B C js ſo exceeding ſtiff. 
Secing alſothis Motion in every ſmall part 
of the glaſs, is not only circular, but 
proceeds alſo all along the glaſs from A to 
B, the whole Motion compounded will 
be ſuch as the Motion of Spinning any 
Soft matter unto Thread, and will diſpoſe 
the whole body of the glaſs in Threads, 
which in other Hard bodies are called the 
grain. There- 
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Therefore if you bend this body (for 
example ) in C { which todo will require 
more force then a man would think that 
has not tryed ) thoſe threads of Glaſs 
muſt needs be all bent at the' ſame time, 
and ſtand fo, - till by the breaking of the 
Glaſs at C, they be a!l at once et ar hi- 
berty. And then all at once being fud- 
denly unbent, like ſo many brittle, and 
over-bent Bows, their Strings breaking, 
be ſhivered im pieces. 

A. "Tis like enough. to be ſo. And if 
nature have betrayed ber ſelf in any thing, 
T think it is in this, wn in _ other ex- 

erience of the Croſs-bow ;, which ſftrongl 
,-r pf rs demonſtrates the foe: 
reciprocation of the Motion, which you ſup- 
pe to be in the internal parts of every 
ard body. And I have obſerved ſomewhat 
in Looking-glaſſes which much confirms that 
there is ſome ſuch Motion in the internal 
parts of Glaſs, as you have ſuppoſed for 
the cauſe of Hardneſs. For let the Glaſs be 
AB, and let the Objef at C be a Candle, 
and the Eye at D. Now by divers Refle- 
tions and Refrailions in the two ſuperficies 
of the Glaſs, if the Lines of Viſton be ve- 
ry oblique, you ſhall ſee many images of 
the Candle, as E, F, G, in ſuch arder and 
poſition as is here deſcribed. But if you-re- 
move your. Eye to C, and the Candle ts -. 
they 
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they will appear in a ſunation manifeſtly 
different from this. Which you will yet 
more plainly perceive if the I ooking-Glaſt 
be coloured, as I have obſerved in Red and 
Blew Glaſſes, and conld never conceive 
any probable cauſe of it, till now you tell 
me of this ſecret Motion of the parts as 
croſs the grain of the Glaſs, acquired by 
cooling it this or that way. 

B. There be very many kinds of Hard 
bodies, Metals, Stones, and other kinds 
in the bowels of the Earth, that have 
been there eyer ſence the beginning of 
the World ; and 1 believe allo many dif 
ferent ſorts of Juices that may be made 
Hard, But for one general cauſe of Hard- 
neſs it can be no other then ſuch an in- 
ternal Motion of parts as T have already 
deſcribed, whatſoever may be the cauſe 
of the ſeveral concomitant qualities of 
their Hardneſs in particular, 

A. We fee water Hardened every Froſty 
day. It's likely therefore you may give 
pribable cauſe of Ice. What is the canſe of 
Freezing of the Ocean towards the Poles of 
the Earth ? 

B. Y#u know the Sun being always 
between the Tropicks, and ( as we 
have ſuppoſed) always caſting off the 
Air; and the Earth likewife caſting it off 
from it's (elf, there muſt needs on _ 
des 
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fides be a great Stream of Air towards 
the Poles, ſhaving the ſuperhicies of the 
Earth and Sea, jn the Northern and Sou- 
thern Climates. This ſhaving of the 
Earth and Sea by the Stream of Air muſt 
needs contra and make to (hrink thoſe 
little Circles of the internal parts of Earch 
and Water, and conſequently Harden 
them, firſt at the ſuperficies, into a thin 
$kin, which is the firſt Ice; and after- 
wards the ſame Motion continuing, and 
the brit Ice co-operating, the Ice be- 
comes thicker. And this I conceive to be 
the cauſe of the Freezing of the Ocean. 

A. If that be the cauſe, I need. not atk 
how a Bottle of water is made to Freeze in 
warn weather with Snow, or Ice mingled 
with Salt. For when the Bottle is in the 
midſt of it, the Wind that goeth ont both 
of the Salt and of the Ice as they diſſolve, 
muſt needs ſhave the ſuperficies of the 
Bottle, and the Bottle work, accordingly on 
the water without it, and ſo give it firſt 2 
thin skin, and at laſt thicken it into a ſo+ 
lid piece of Ice. But how comes it to paſs 
that water does not uſe to Freeze in 4 deep 
Fit? F 

B. A deepPit is a very thick Bottle, 
and fuch as the Air cannot come at but 
only at the top, or where the Earth is 
very looſe and ſpungy. 

A 
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« A: Why will not Wine Freeze as well as 
Water e 
B. So it will when the Froſt is great 
enough. But the internal Motion of the 
parts of Wine «and other Heating Li- 
quors 1s 1n greater Circles and ſtronger 
then the Motion of the parts of water, 
and therefore lels eaſily to be Frozen, e- 
{pecally quite through, becauſe thoſe parts 
that have the ſtrongeſt Motion retire to 
the center of the Velilel, 


-—— 


CH AP. VI. 


Problems of Rain, Wind, and other 
WEATHER. 


A. Fat is the original cauſe of 
Rain? and how js it gene- 
rated ? 

B. The motion of the Air ( fach as I 
have deſcribed to you already) tending 
to the diſ-union of the parts of the Air, 
mult needs cauſe a continual endeavour 
(there being no poſſibility of Vacuum”) 
of whatſoever fluid parts there are upon 
the face of the Earth and Sea, to ſupply 
the place which would elſe be empty. 

This makes the water,- and alfo very 
ſmall and looſe parts of the Earth and Sea 
to 
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to riſe, and mingle themſelves with'the 
Air, and to become miſt and Clouds. Of 
which the greateſt quantity ariſe there, 
where there 1s molt water, namely, from 
the large parts of the Ocean; which are 
the South Sea, the Txdiar Sea, and the 
Sea that divideth Europe and Africa from 
America; over which the Sun, for the 
,greatelt part of the year is perpendicular, 
and con[equemtly raiſeth a greater quan- 
tity of water. Which afterwards. gathe- 
red into Clouds, falls down in Rain. 

A. If the Sun can thus draw up the wa- 
ter; though but in ſmall drops, why can it 
not as eaſily hold it up £ 

B. It is likely. it would alſo hold them 
up, if they did not grow greater by 
meeting together, nor were carried away 
'by the Air towards the Poles, 

A. What makes them gather together ? 

B. It is not improbable that they are 
carried againſt Hills, and there ſtopt till 
more overtake them And when they 
are carried towards the North or South 
where the force of the Sun is more oblj- 
que and thereby ' weaker, they deſcend 
gently by their. own weight. And he- 
cauſe they tend all to the center of the 
Earth, they muſt needs be united in their 
way for want of room, and {o grow big- 
ger, And then it Rains. 


A. 


"A: What is the reaſon it Rains ſo ſeldom, 
but Snow+ ſo often upon wery high Mouns+ 
tains 2 \ TI 

B. Becauſe perhaps when the' water 
9 drawn up higher then the higheſt 
Mountains, where the courſe of the Air 
betwcen the Aquator and the /Poles is 
free from ſtopping, the Stream of the Air 
Freezeth it into Show. And 'tis in thoſe 
places only where the Hills ſhelter it 
from that Stream, that it falls in Rain. 

A.'Why is there ſo little Rain in Egypt, 
and yet ſo much in other parts nearer the 
AquinoFial, as to make the Nile over- 

flow the Countrey 2 

B. The cauſe of the falling of Rain, 
F told you was the the ſtopping, and con- 
fequently the colleftion of Clouds about 
great - Mountains, eſpecially when the 
Sun is near the Fquinoctial, and there- 
by draws up the water more potently, 
and from greater Seas. If you conſider 
therefore that the Mountains ir which 
are the ſprings of Nile, lye fiear the 
Aquinattial and are exceeding great , 
and near the '7idian Sea, you will not 
think jt ſtrange there ſhould be great 
ftore of Snow, This as it melts makes 
the Rain of Nile to riſe, which in April 
and May going on toward Egypt artt- 

yed there about the time of the Solltice, 
and overflow the Countrey. A. 
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A. Why ſhould not the Nile then ower- 
flow that .ountrey twice a year ? For it 
comes twice 4 year tothe Fqhinodial. 

B. From the Autumnal Aquinox, the 
Sun goeth on toward the Southern Tro. 
pique. And therefore cannot diflolve the 
Snow on that (ide of the Hills that look 
towards Zgypt. | 

A. But then there ought to be ſuch ano* 
ther Innundation Southward. 

B. No doubt but there 1s a greater 
deſcent of water there in their Summer 
then at other times; as there mult be 
whereſoever there is much Snow melted. 
But what ſhould that innundate, unleſs 
it ſhould overflow the Sea that comes 
cloſe to the foot of thoſe Mountains ? 
And for the cauſe why it ſeldom Rains in 
Egypt, it may be this, That there are 
no very high Hills near it to collect the 
Clouds. The Mountains whence Nile 
riſeth being near 2000 Miles off, The 
neareſt on one fide are the Mountains of 
Nabiz, and on the other fide Siz4, and 
the Mountains of Arrabia. 

A. Ilhence think you proceed the 
Winds ? | 

B. From the Motion (I think ) eſpe- 
cially -of the Clouds, partly alſo-from 
whatſoever is moved in the Air. 

A. 2 js manifeſt, that the Clonds 'are 
moved 
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moved by the Winds ; ſo that there were 
Winds before any clouds could be moved. 
Therefore 1 think, you make the Effet 
before the Cauſe. | 

B. If nothing could move a Cloud 
but Wind, your obje&tion were good: 
But you allow a Cloud to deſcend by it's 
own weight. But when it ſo deſcends; it 
muſt needs move the Air before it, even 
to the Earth, and the Earth again repel 
it, and (ſo make lateral Winds everv way. 
Which will carry forwards other Clouds 
if there be any in their way, but not the 
Cloud that made them The Vapour of 
the water rifing into Clouds, muſt needs 
alſo as they riſe, raiſe a Wind ? | 

A. I grant it: Fut how can the ſlow 
motion of a Cloud make ſo ſwift a Wind 
45 it does ? "Ba 

B. 1t is not one or two little Clouds, 
but many and grgat ones that do it. Be- 
fides, when the Air is driven into places 
already covered; it cannot but be muck 
the (wifter for the narrowneſs of the 
paſlage. | 

A. Why does the South Wind more often 
then any other bring Rain with it £ 

B. Where the Sun hath molt power, 
and where the Seas are greateſt, that is 
ig the South, there is mott water in the 
Air 3 Which a South wind can only bring 

E t@ 
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tous. But 1 have ſeen great ſhinwers of 
Rain ſometimes alſo when the wind hath 
been North, but it was in Summer, and 
came firſt, Ithink, from the South or 
Weſt, and was but brought back trom 
the North. 

A. I have ſeen at Sea very great If aves 
when there was no [Wind 4t all. What was 
it then that troubled the Il ater ? 

B. But had you not Wind enough yre- 
ently after? 

A. We had a Storm within a little move 
then 4 quarter of an hour afler. 

B. That Storm was ihen coming and 
had moved the Water bcforc it. But the 
Wind you could not” perceive, for it 
came downwards with the deſcending 
of the Clouds, and prefiig the Water 
bounded above your Sail till it came 
very near. And that was it that made 
you think there was 19 Wind at all. 

A. How comes it to paſs that 4 Ship 
ſhould go againſt the WWind which moves it, 
even almoſt point blank, as ifit were' not 
driven but drawn £2 | 

PB. You are to know firſt , that what 
Body ſoever 1s carryed- againſt anvther 
Body, whether perpendicularly, or ob- 
Iiquely, it drives it in a perpendicttlar to 
the ſuperficies it Iighteth on. As for Ex- 
ample, a Bullet thot againit a ftat wall, 

meketh 
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maketh the Stone ( or other matter it 
hits) to retire 1n a perpendicular to 
that flat; or, if the Wall be round, 
towards the center, that isto fay, per- 
pendicularly, For if the way of the 
motion be oblique to the Wall , . the mo- 
tion 1s cqmpounded of two motions , 
one parrallel to theW all, and the other 
perpendicular. By the former whereof 
the Bullet 1scarried along the Wall fide, 
by the other it approacheth to it. Now 
the former of theſe motions can have no 
effe&t upon it ; all the battery is from 
the motion perpendicular , in which it 
approacheth. And rherefore the part it 
hits mult alſo retire perpendicularly. -If 
it were not (o, a Bullet with the ſame 
ſivifttneſs would execute as much oblique- 
ly ſhot, as perpendicularly z which you 
know it does not, 

A. Fow do you apply this to a Ship? 

B. Let A. B. be the Ship, the head of 
it A. If the Wind blow juſt frvm A, to* 
wards B. 'tis true, the Ship cannot go 
forward howſoever the ſail be (&t. Let 
C. D. be perpendicular to the Ship , and 
let the Sail E. C: benever (o little oblique 
to it, and F.C, perpendicular to F.C: 
and then you ce the Ship will gain the 
ſpace D. F. to the headward. 

A. It will ſo, but when it is very neat 
E 2 to 
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to the Wind it will go forward wery ſlowly , 
and make more way with her ſide to the Lee- 
ward. 

A. It will indeed go ſlower in the pro» 
portion of the Line A, F. to the Line 
C. E. But the Ship will not go (o faſt as 
you think fideward : One is the force of 
that Wind which Jights on the fide of the 
Ship itſelt ; the other is, the bellying of 
the Sail z for the former, it 1s not much 
/becaule the Ship does not eaſily put from 
her the Water with her lide ; and b:l1ly- 
ing of the Sail, gives ſome little hold for 
the Wind to drive the Ship a ſtern, 

A. For the motion ſideward I agree with 
you + but I had thought the bellying of the 
Sail; had made the Ship go faſter. 

B. But it does not; only ina fore-wind 
it hinders leaſt. 

A. By this reaſon a broad thin Board 
ſhould make the beſt Sail. 

B. You may ealily foreſee the great in- 
commodities of ſuch aSail, But I have ſeen 
tryed in little what ſuch a Wind can do 
in ſuch acaſe, For I have ſeen a Board 
ſet upan-four truckles, with a ſtaff ſet up 
inthe mid(t of it for a Maſt, and another 
very thin and broad Board faltned to that 
ſtaff in'the (ſtead ofa Sail ; and fo (et as 
to receive the Wind very obliquely, I 
mean lo as to be within a point of the 
Com- 
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Compaſs directly oppolite to it 3 and (© 
placed upon a reaſonable ſmooth pave- 
ment where the Wind blew ſomewhat 
ſtrongly. The event was firſt, that it ſtood 
doubting whether it ſhould ſtir at all 
orno, but that was not long ; and then 
it ran a head extream (wittly, till it was 
overthrown by a Rub. 

A. Pefore you leave the Ship tell me how 
it comes about that ſo ſmall a thing as @ 
—_— can ſo eaſily turn the greateit 

ip ? 

B.' Tis not the Rudder only, there muſt 
alſo be a ſtream to do itz you ſhall never 
turn a Ship with a Rudder ina [tanding 
pool!, nor in a natural current, 

You muſt make a ſtream from head to 
ſtern, either with Oares or wiih Salls : 
when you have made ſuch a ſtream, the 
turning of the Rx4der obliquely holds 
the Water from paſling freely; and the 
Ship or Boat cannot go on diredly, but 
as the Rudder inclines to the ſtern, ſo will 
the Ship turn, But this is too well known 
to infilt upon : you have obſerved, 
that the Rudders of the greateſt Ships 
are not very broad, but godeep into the 
Water, whereas Weltern Barges, though 
but. (mall Veſſels, have their Rudders 
much broader , which argues that the 
holding of Water from paſting is the 

E 3 true 
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office of a Rudder : and therefore to a 
Sip that draws much Water the Rud- 
der is made deep accordingly, and in 
Barges that draw little Water, the Rud- 
ders as leſs deep, muſt ſo much the more 
be extended in breadth, 

A. What makes Snow 2 

B. The ſame cauſe which ( ſpeaking of 
Hardneſs ) I ſuppoſed for the cauſe of [ce. 
For the Stream of Air proceeding from. 
That both the Earth and the Sun caſt off 
the Air, and conſequently maketh a 
ſtream of Air © from the Aquinoctial to- 
wards the Poles, paſling amongſt the 
Clouds , thaving thoſe ſmall drops of 
Water whereof the Clouds confilt, and 
congeals them as they do the Water of 
the Sea, or of a River. And theſe ſmall 
frozen drops are that which we call 
Snow, 
A. But then how are great drops frozen in: 
to Hailſtones, and that eſpecially ( as we 
ſee they are ) in Summer £ | 

B. It is eſpecially in Summer 3 and hot 
weather, that the drops of Water which 
make the Clouds, are great enough; but 
it is then alſo that Clouzs are ſooner and 
more plentifully carryed up. And there- 
fore the current of the Air ſtrengthned 
between the Earth and the Clouds, be- 


comes more ſwift ; and thereby freezeth 
the 
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the drops of Watcr, not in the Cloud it 
ſelf, but as they are falling. Nor does 
it freeze them throughly, the' time of 
their falling not permitting it, but gives 
them only. a thin: coat of Ice 3 as is mant- 
feſt by their fuddain diſſolving. , 

A. IWhy are not  ſonuteimes alſo whole 
Clouds when pregnant and ready to drop , 
frozen into one piece of Ice £ 

B. I belive they are ſo whenſoever it 
Thunders. 

A. But upon what ground do you believe 
#-£ 

B. From the manner or kind of noiſe 
they make, namely a crack 5 which I (ee 
not how itcan poſlibly be made by Wa- 
ter or. any other ſoft Bodies whatſoever. 

..A. Jes, the Powder they call Aurum 
Fulminans , when throughly warm, gives 
juſt ſuch another crack as Thunder. 

B. But why may not every (mall grain 
of that Aurum Fulminans by it (elf be 
heard, though a heap of them together 
be (oft, as is any heap of Sand. Salts 
of all ſorts are of the nature of Ice- But 
Gold is diſlolved into Aurum Fulminans 
by Nitre and other Salts. And the leaſt 
grain of it gives alittle crack inthe fire 
by it ſelf. And therefore when they are 
ſo waaned by degrees, the crack can- 
not chuſe but be very great. 

E 4 A. 
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A. Eut before it be Auram Fulminangs 
they uſe 10 waſh away the Salt ( which they 
call dulcifying it, ) and then they dry it 
gently by degrees. 
- Þ. That1s, they exhale the pure Wa- 
ter that 1s left in the Powder, and leave 
the Salt behind to Harden with drying. 
Other Powder made of Salts without a- 
ny Gold in them will give a crack as 
great as Aurum bulminans. A very great 
Chymiſt of our times hath written, that 
Salt of Tarter, Salt-peter , and alittle 
Brimſtone ground together into a Pow- 
der, and drycd, a few grains of that 
Powder will be made by the fire to give 
as great a Clap as a Muſquetr. 

A. Me thinks it were worth your tryal 
$0 ſce what effeF. a Quart or a Pint of Au- 
rum Fulminans woxld produce, being put 
into a great Gun made firong enough on 
purpoſe, and the Breech of the Gun ſet in hot 
Cinders, ſo as to beat by degrees, till the 
towder fly. 

B. 1 pray you try it your felf z I can- 
not ſpare fo much Money. | 

A. What is it that breaketh the Clonds 
when they are frozen ? 

B. In very hot weather the Sun raiſeth 
from the Sea and all moiſt places abun- 
dance of Water, - and to-a great height. 
And whilſt this Water hangs over us'in 
Clouds, 
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Clouds, or is again deſcending, it raiſeth 
other Clouds, and it hapens very often 
that they preſs the Air between them, and 
ſqueeze it through the Clouds themſelves 
very violently ; which as it paſſes ſhaves 
and hardens them in the manner decla- 
red. 

A. That has already been granted, my 

ueition is what breaks themes? 

B. I muſt here take in one ſuppoſition 
more, 

A. Then your Baſen ( it ſeems ) holds 
not all you hape need of. 

B. It may for all this, for the ſuppoſitie 
on I add is no more but this; that what 
internal motion [I aſcribe to the Earth, and 
other the Concrete parts of the World, 
is to be ſuppoſed alſo in every of their 
parts how (mall {oever 3; for what reaſon 
is thereto think , in caſe the whole Earth 
have in truth the motion I have aſcribed 
to it, that one part of it taken away, 
the remaining part ſhould love thatmoti- 
on. If you break a Load-ſtone both 
parts will retain their vertue, though 
weakened according to the diminution of 
their quantity 3 I fuppofe therefore in 
every {mall part of tke Earth, the ſame 
kind of motion, which I have ſuppoſed in 
the whole: and (oI recede not yet from 
my Baſen, ' 4 
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A: Let it be ſuppoſed, and withall, 
that abundance of Earth ( which T ſee you 
air at, ) be drawn up together with the 
Water. What then £ 

B. Then if many pregnant Clouds, 
ſome aſcending and ſome deſcending 
meet together, and make concavities 
between, and by the preſling our of the 
Air, as I have ſaid: before, become ce 
thoſe Atomes (as I may call them) of 
Earth will be by the ſtraining of the Air 
through the water of the Clouds, be left 
behind, and remain in the Cavitics of the 
Clouds, and bemore in number then for 
the proportion of the Air therein. There- 
fore for want of hberty they mult needs 
juſtle one another, and become (as they 
are more and more {trejghtened of room) 
more and more {wift, and conſequently 
at laſt break the Ice ſuddenly and violent- 
ly, now in one place, and by and byin 
another; and make thereby ſo many 
claps of Thunder, and (o many Flaſhes 
of Lightning.” For the Air Recoiling up- 
on our Eyes, 1s that which maketh thoſe 
Flaſhes to our Fancy. 

A. But I have ſeen Lightning in awery 
clear Evening, when there has been weither 
Thunder nor Clouds. 

B. Yes 1n a clear evening; becauſe 
the Clouds and the Rain were below the 
Horiſon, . 
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Horiſon, perhaps 40 or 50 Miles off ; fo 
that you could not ſee the Clouds nor 
hear the Thunder. . 

A. If the Clouds be indeed Frozen into 
Te:, I ſhall not wonder if they be ſometimes 
alſo ſo ſcitnated, as (like Looking-Glaſſes ) 
to make us ſee ſometimes three or more Suns 


by RefraGion and RefleFion. 


CHAP, VII. 


Problems of Motion Perpendicular, Ob- 
liqne ; of Preſſion and Percuſſion 5 Re- 
fletion and Reſraftion ; AttraFion and 
Repulſion. 


F' a Bullet from a certain point given» 
be ſhot againſt a wall Perpendicularly 
and again from the ſame Point Oblique, 
What will be the proportion of the Forces 
wherewith they urge the wall ? 

For Example, let the wall be A. B,, a 
point given E, a Gun CE that carries the 
Bullet Perpendicularly toF, and another 
Gun D E #hat carries the like Bullet with 
the ſame ſwiſtneſs Oblique to G ; In what 
proportion will their forces be upon the . 
Wall 2 © 

B. The force of the ſtroke Perpendi- 
cular from E to F will be greater _ 
rae 
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the Oblique force from E to G, in the 
proportion of the line E G to the line 

oF. 
A. How can the difference be ſo much ? 
Caw the Bullet loſe ſo much of its force 
in the way from E toG ? 

B. No we will ſuppoſe it loſeth no- 
thing of its ſwiftneſs. But the cauſe is, 
That their (ſwiftneſs being - equal , the 
one 1s longer in coming to the wall then 
the .other, in Proportion of Time, as 
EG to EF. For though their ſwiftnels 
be the ſame, confidered in themſelves, 
yet the ſwiftneſs of their approach to the 
wall is greater in EF theninE G, in 
proportion of the lines themſelves. 

A. When a Bullet enters not, but re« 
ny For the wall, does it make the 
Same Angle going off, which it did falling 
0#, 4s the Sun-beams do 2 

B. If you meaſure the Angles cloſe 
by the wall there difference will not be 
_enſible; otherwiſe it will be great e- 
nough, For the Motion of the | Bullet 
grows continually weaker. But it 1s not 
ſo with the Sun-beams which preſs con- 
tinually and equally. 

A. hat is the cauſe of RefleTion £ 
When a bedy can go no farther on, it has 
loit its Motion. Whence then comes the 
Motion by which it rebouudeth ? 
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B: This Motion of rebounding or re- 
flefting proceedeth from the reſiſtance. 
There is a difference to be conſidered 
between the Refiefion of Light, 4» 
of a Bullet, an(werable to their differeNt 
Motions, prefling and ſtriking. For the 
ation which makes Reflection of Light, 
is the Preſſure of the Air upon the Re- 
flecting Body, cauſed by the Sun, or o- 
ther ſhining body, and is but a contra- 
ry endeavour; as if two men ſhould 
preſs with their breaſts upon the two ends 
of a Staff, though they did not remove 
one another, yet they would find in 
themſelves a great diſpoſition to preſs 
backward upon whatſoever is behind 
them, though not a total going out of 
their places. Such is the way of Refle- 
ing Light. Now, when the falling on of 
the 'Sun-beams 1s Oblique, the ation of 
them is nevertheleſs Perpendicular to the 
Superficies it falls on. And therefore the 
Reflefting Body, by refiſting, turneth 
back that Motion Perpendicularly , as 
from F to E, but taketh nothing from 
the force that goes on parallel in the line 
of E Hz; becauſe the Motion never 
preſies. And thus of the two Motions 
from F to E, and fromE to H1s a com- 
pounded Motion in the line F H, which 
maketh an Angle -in B G, equal to the 
Angle F G E. But 
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* But in Percuſſion ( which is the Mo» 
tion of the Bullet againſta wall,) the 
Bullet no ſooner goeth off then it loſeth 

its (wiftneſs,and inclineth to the Earth 
$ its weight, So that the Angles made 
in falling on and going off, cannot be 
equal, unleſs they be meaſured cloſe to 
the point where the ſtroke 1s made. 

A. If a man ſet a Board upright upon 
its edge, though it may very eaſily be caif 
down with a little *Preſſure of ones finger, 
yet a Bulletfrom a Musquet fhall not throw 
it down but go through it. What is the 
cauſe of that ? 

B. In preſling with your finger you. 
ſpend time to throw it down. For the 
Motion you give-to the part you touch is 
communicated toevery other part before 
it fall. For the whole cannot fall tull 
every part be moved. But the itroke of 
a Bullet is ſo ſwift, as it breaks through 
before the Motion of the part it hits can 
be communicated to all the other parts 
that mult fall with it, 

A. The ſtroke of a Hammer will drive 4 
Nail a great way into a piece of Wood on 
« ſudden. What weight laid upon the head 
of a Nail, and in how much time will do 
the ſame ? It is a queſtion 1 have heard 
propended amonit IN turaliits, 

B. The dittcrent manner of the ope- 

ration 


% 
p 
| 
| 
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ration. of weight from the operation of 
a ſtroke, makes it uncalculable, The 
ſuddenneſs of the ſtroke upon one point 
of the wood takes'away the time of Te- 
ſiſtance from the reſt. Therefore the Nail 
enters ſo far as it does. But the weight 
not only gives them time, but alfo aug- 
ments the reſiſtance; but how much, 
and in how much time, - 1s (Ithink ) im- 
poſſible to determine. 

A. What i tbe. difference between Re- 
flefion and Recoiling £ | 

B. Any Refletion may ( and not un- 
properly ) be called recoiling ; but not 
contrariwiſe every Recolling RefleQion. 
Reflection is always made by the Re-aQi- 
on of a Body preſt or (tricken, but Re- 
colling not always. The Recoiling of a 
Gun is not cauſed by its own preſhng up- 
on the Gun-powder, but by the force of 
the Powder it ſelf, inflamed and moved 
every way alike: | 

A. I had thought it had been by the 
ſudden re-entring of the Air after the flame 
and Bullet were gone ont. For it is impoſſible 
that ſo mnch room as is left empty by the 
diſcharging of the Gun, ſhould be ſo ſud- 
denly FS! with the Air that entereth at 
the Tonch-hole. 

B. The flame is nothing but the Pow- 
der it (elf, which ſcattered into its _ 

c 
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leſt parts ſeems, of greater bulk by much, 
then in truth it 1s, becauſe they ſhine, 
And as the parts ſcatter more and more, 
ſo fill more Air gets between them, en- 
tring not only at the Touch-hole, but ab 
ſo at the mouh of the Gun. which twa 
ways being oppoſite, it will be much tog 
weak to make the Gun Recoil. 

A. I have heard that a great Gur chay- 
ged too much or tos little, will Shoot ( not 
above, nor below but ) beſides the mark; 
and charged with one certain charge be+ 
tween both will hit it. 

B. How that ſhould be I cannot ima« 
gine. For when all things in the cauſe are 
equal, the ette&s cannot be unnequal. As 
(con as Fire 1s given, and before the Bul- 
let be. out, the Gun begins to Recoil. IF 
then there be any unevenne(s or rub in 


the ground more on one fide then on the - 


other, it ſhall ſhoot beſides the mark, 
whether too much, or too little, or juſtly 
charged; becauſe if the line wherein the 
Gun Recoileth decline, the way. of the 
Bullet will alſo decline to the contrary 
fide of the mark. Therefore I can ima- 
gine no caule of this event, but either in 
the ground it Recoils on, or in the une» 
qual weight of the parts of the Breech, 
A. How comes Refraitin 2 


B. When the action is in a line Pers, 


pendiculay 
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pendicular to the {aperficics of the Body 
wrought upon, there will be no. Refra- 
on at all. The ation will proceed ſtiff in 
the ſame ſtraight Line, whether it-be Pre(- 
(ion as in Light, or in Percuffion as in 
the ſhooting of a Bullet. But - when 
the -Preſiton is Oblique , then will .the 
Refrattion be that way which the Ne 
ture of the Bocjes 'through' which the 
Aion proceeds (hall determia. 

. H, How is light Refratfed ? 

B, If it paſs through a Body of 
lefs, into a Body of greater r&fiſtance , 
and £0 the Point of the Superficies it 
falleth- on, you draw a Line Perpen- 
dicular 'to the ſame ſiperficies, the 
AQion wall proceed notin the ſame Lige 
by which it fell on, but in another 
Line bending toward that Perpen- 
diculare. . 

A. Whyt is the reaſon of that ? 

Z.1taid you before, that the falling on 
warketh only in the Perpendicular 
But as ſooh @s the Action proceedeth fur- 
ther inward then 4 meer touch, it worketh 
partly in the*Perpendicular, and partly 
forward, and would proceed in the 
ſame line in which it fell on , but for 
for the greater reſiſtance which now 
weakneth the Motion forward, and 
wakes it to incline towards the Perpen- 
dicular. F A, 
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" A In tranſparent Bodies it may be ſo ; 
but there be Bodies through which the 
Light cannot paſs at all. 

B. But the Aion by which Light is 
made, paſſeth 'through all Bodies: For 
this Attion is Prefiion;z and whatſoever 
is preſt, prefleth that which is next be- 
hind, and fo continually. But the cauſe 
why there is no Light ſeen through it, is 
the uneveneſs of the partswithin, whereby 
the Action is by an infinite number of 
Refledtions ſo diverted and weakned, 
that before it hath proceeded through , 
it hath not ſtrength 'left rowork ' upon 
the Eye ſtrongly enough to produce 
fight- # 

' A. If the Body being tranſparent the AGi- 
on proceed quite through, into a Body again 
of leſs alaver, as out of Glaſi into the 
Air, which way ſhall it then proceed in 
the Air? 

' B. From the Point where it goeth 
forth, draw a Perpendicular to the fu- 
perficies of the Glaſs, the A&ion now 
freed from the reſiſtance it ſuffered, ' will 
go from that Perpendicular, as much 
as it did before come towards it. 

A. When 4 Bullet from ont of the Air 
entreth into 4 Wall of Earth, will that al 
ſo be Refraffed towards the Perpendicn. 
lar ? ” B, 
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. 8. It the Earth be all of one kind, it 
will. For the parallel Motion,- wilt there 
allo at the firſt entrance be refilted , 
which it was not before it centred. 

A. How then comes « Bullet, when ſhot 
very Obliquely into any broad Water, and 
having entred,-yet to riſe, again 'ints the 
Air £ 
B. When a Bullet is hor very ' Obs 
liquely, though the Motion be never 
{o ſwift, yet approach downwards to 
the Water is very (low, and when it 
cometh to it, it caſteth up much 'Wa- 
ter before it, which | with its weight 
preſſeth downwards again, and maketh 
the Water to riſe under the Bullet with 
force enough to maſter the weak. Vioti- 
on of theBullet downwards, and to- make 
it riſe in. ſuch manner as Bodies ule: to 
riſe by. Reflection. 

A. By what Motion ( ſeeing you aſcribe 
all-Ffeds to Motion) can a Load-itone 
draw Iron toit £ | 
- ... B. By the fame Motion hitherto ſup- 
poſed. But,though all the (malle(t-parts 
. of the Earth have this Motion 4.yet it 
1s not ſuppoled that their Motions are 
an equal Circles ;,nor that they *keep 
juſt eime with one another; . nor-:that 
they have all the ſame Poles. IF-rhey 
had all Bodies would draw one ano:..er 
F 2 a- 
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alike, For ſuch-an agreement of Moti 
on, of Way, of Swiftneſs, of . Poles , 
cannot be maintained without the con» 
jun&ion of the Bodies themſelves in the 
Center of their common Motion, but 
by violence. | | 

If therefore the Jrowhave but ſo much 
of the Nature ot the Load-ſtone as re- 
dily to receive from it the like Motion, 
as one String ofa Zzte doth from another 
String ſtrained 'to the ſame Note (: as 
nislike criough it hath, the Loed-ſtone 
being but one kind of 7ron Ore it 
mult needs after that Motion received 
from it, (unleſs the greatneſs of the 
weight hinder ) come nearer to it, be- 
cauſe at diftance their Motions will differ 
in time, and oppoſe each other where- 
by they will be forced to a common Cen» 
rer, It the Jron be lifted up from the 
Earth, the Motion of the Zogd-flone 
muſt be (tronger, or the Body ofit near- 
er, to overcome the Weight ; and then 
the Jon will leapup to the Load-ftore as 
as $wittly as from the ſame diſtance , 
it wonld fall down to the Earth « bur if 
both the Stove and the [ron be fet Hoat- 
ing upon the Water; the attraction will 
tegin to:be manifeſt at a greater dfftance, 
becauſe the hindragce of the weight is 
in part removed. 
A. 
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A. But why does the Load-(tone if it 
float on a Calm Water, never fail to place it 
Self at laſt in the Meridian jui# North 
and South. 

B. Not (o, juſt in the Meridiay, but 
almoſt in all places with ſ@me variations, 
But the cauſel think is, that the Axis of 
this Magnetical Motion is parallel tothe 
Axis of the Ecliptique, which is the Ax- 
is of the like Motion in. the Eaith, 
and conſequently that it cannot freely 
exerciſe its Natural Motion in any other 
Scituation. | | 

A. Whence may this conſent of Motion 
in the Load-ſtone and the Earth proceed? 
Do you think ( as ſome have written ) that , 
the Earth is a great Load-(tone #2 

B. Dr. Gilbert that was the firſt that 
wrote any thing of this Subject ration- 
ally, inclines to that opinion. Decartes 
thought the Earth ( excepting this upper 
cruſt of a few Miles depth) tobe of the 
ſame - Nature with all other Stars, and 
bright. For my part 1 amcontent to be 
1enorant ; bur'l believe the Load: tone 
hath given its virtue by a long habitude 
in the Mine, the Vein of itlying in the 
plain of ſome of the Meridians, Or 1a- 
ther of ſome of the great Circles that paſs 
through the Poles -of the Ecliptique;, 
which are the ſame with the Poles of 
F 3 the 
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the like Motion ſuppoſed in the Earth. 

A. If that be true, T need not atk why 
the filings of Iron laid on a Load.ſtone 
equally diſtant from its Poles will lit paral- 
Tel to the Axis , but one each ſide incline 
go the Pole that is next it. Nor why by 
drawing a Load-ſtone all a long a Needle 
of Iron, the Needle will receive the ſame 

oles. Nor why when the Load-ſtone and 
Iron ( or two Load-ſtones) are put together 
floating upon Water, will fall one of them a 
Stern of the other , that their like parts may 
look the ſame way, and their unlike touch, 
#n which' Aion they are commonly ſaid to 
Repel one another. For all this may be 
. deriv'd from the nniom of their Motions. 
One thing more I deſire to know, and that 
is; What are thoſe things they call Spirits? 
I mean Ghoſts, Fairies, Hobgoblins, and 
the like Apparitions. 

B. They are no part of the Subject 
of Natural Philoſophy. 

A. That which in all Ages, and all places 
is commonly ſeen ( as thoſe have been, w- 
leſt a great part of Mankind by Lyers ) 
cannot , T think, be ſupernatural. 

B. All this that 1 have _ ſaid, 
th upon better ground than can be 
ry a diſcourſe of Ghoſts, you ought 
totake but for a Dream. 


A: 
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A:T do ſo. But there be ſome Dreams 
wore like ſenſe then others. And that which 
is like ſenſe pleaſes me as well ( in natural 
Philoſophy ) as if it - were the very truth. 

B. 1 was Dreaming alſo once of theſe 
things z but was weakened by their noiſe. 
7 no they never Came. into any Dream 
of mine ſince, unleſs Apparitionrs in 
Dreams and Ghoaſts be all one. 


CH AP. VIIL 


The Delphique Problem or Duplica- 
tion of the Cube. 


A. Ave you ſeen a Printed Paper 
ſent from ' Paris, containing 
wpl 


the ication of the Cube , written in 
French ? 

'B. Yes. It wasT that Writit, and ſent 
it thither to be Printed, an-purpoſe to 
ſee what objetions would be made to it 
by our Profeſſors of Algebre here. 

A. Then you have alſo ſeen the conſut e- 
$:ons of it by Algebra. 

B, 1 have ſeen ſome of them ; and 
have one by me. For there was but one 
that was rightly Calculated , and that 
1s It which I have kept. 


. F4 A; 
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A. Tour Demonſtration then ts confuted 
though but by one: 

B.. That does not follow. For though 
an Arithmetical Calculation be wue'm 
Numbers, yet the ſame may be, of rather 
mult be falſe, if the Units be not"con- 
ſtantly the ſame. | 

A. Is their (Calculation ſo inconflant, 
or rather ſo fooliſh as you make it ? 

B. Yes. For the ſame number 15 ſome- 
times ſo many Lines, ſometimes ſo many 
Plains, and ſometimes ſo many Solids; 
as you (hall plainly ſee, if you will take 
the. pains to. examine firſt a Detnonſtra- 
tion I have toprove the ſaid Duplication, 
and after that, the Algebrique Calcularion 
which'is pretended to confute it,* And 
not only./that this one is falſe, but alſo 
any. other Arithmetical account ufed in 
Geometry, unleſs the numbers be always 
ſo many Lines, or always ſo many ſuper- 
ficies, or always many ſolids. 

A. Let me ſee tht Geometrical Demon- 
ſtration. 

-. B. Thereitis: Read it. 


To find a Cube double to a Cube given: 


Et the fide of the Cube given 

be V D. Produce VD to A, till 

A D be double toD V. Then _ 
the 
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"the ſquare of A D, namely A B- CD. 
Divide A Band CDinthe middle at 
EandF. Draw E F. Drawalla A C 
cutting E Finl Thenia the (ides B C 
and. A D take BRandA S each of 
them equal to AI or I C, 

Laſily, divide S D in the middle at 
T, and upon the Center T, with the 
diſtance T V, deſcribe a ſemi-circle 
cuting ADin Y, and D CinX. 

I ſay the Cube of D X is double to 
the Cube of D V. For the three lines 
DY, D X, DV are in continual pro- 
- Portion. And Cntinuing the ſemt-cir- 
cle V XY till itcut theline R $.drawn 
and produced in Z, the line SZ, will 
beequal.to D X. And drawing X Z it 
will paſs through T. And the four lines 
TV, TX,T Y andT Z will be equal. 
And therefore joyning Y X and YZ, 
— Figure V X YZ will bea ReQtan- 
gle. 

Produce C Dto Plo as DP be equal 
to A D. Nowif Y Z produced fall on 
P, there will be three Rectangle equi- 
angled Triangles, DPY, DYX, and 
D'X V; and conſequently four con- 
tinual proportionals, D P, D Y, DX. 
and D V, whereof D X is the leaſt of 
the means. And therefore the Cybe of 
D X will be double to the Cube of 
DV. A. 
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A. That's true; and the Cube of DD 
Y will be double to the Cube of DX; and 
the Cube of O Þ double to the Cube of D Y. 
But that YT produced, falls upon P, is the 
thing they deny, and which you ought to 
demonſtrate. 
. If Y Z produced fall not on P, 
then draw P Y, and from V let fall a 
perpendiculzr upon P Y, ſuppoſe at «. 
Divide ÞP V in the mid(t at 4, and joyn 
4#; Which done 2 « will be equal to 
« V or « P. For becauſe V# Pis a 
right Angle,. the point # will be in the 
ſemi-circe whereof P V is the Dia- 
meter. 

Therefore drawing V R, the Angle 
« V R will be a right Angle, 

A. Why ſo? 

B. Becauſe T V and T Y are equal; 
and T D, T Sequal; $S V will alſobe 
equalto D V. And becauſe D P and 
R Sare equal and paralle), R Y will be 


equal and parallelto Þ V. And there- 


fore VR andPY that joyn them will 
be equal and parallel. And the Angles 
Px V, R V « will be alternate, and 
conſequently equal. But P « Vis a 
right Angle; therefore alſo R V.z will 
be a right Angle. 

A. Hitherto all is evident. Proceed. 

B. From the point Y raiſe a perpen- 
dicular 


; 
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dicular cutting V R whereſoever in 
t, and then (becauſeP Y and V R 
are parallel) the Angle Y 2 V will be 
a right Angle. And the figure Y 2 V 
a ReQangle, and # # equal to Y V. But 
YV is cqual toZ X; and therefore Z 
X isequal to # #. And «# muſt paſs 
through the point T ( For the Diame- 
ters of any Rectangle, divide each 0- 
ther in the middle) therefore Z and 
# are the ſame point, and X and # the 
ſame point. Therefore Y Z produced 
falls upon P. And DX is the leſſer of 
the two means between A D andD V. 
And the Cube of DX double to the 
Cube of D-V which was to be de- 
moltraten: 

A I cannot imagine what fault there 
can be in this Demonſtration, and yet 
there is one thing which ſeems 4 little ftrange 
to me. And 'tis this. Tou take BR, which 
is half the Diagonal, and which is the ſine 
of 45 degrees, and which is alſs the mean 
proportional between the two Fxtreams. 
And yet you bring none of 'theſe proprieties 
into your Demonſtration. So that though 
you argue from the Conſiruition, yet you do 
not argue from the Cauſe. And this per- 
haps your adverſaries will objef ( atleaſt ) 
ag «inſt the Art of your Demonſtraticon, or 


enquire 
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engure by what luck, you' pitched upon half 
" Diagonal for aL Renadation 

B. 1 ſee you let nothing paſs. But for 
anſwer you muſt know, That if a man 
argue. from the negative of the truth, 
though he know not that it is the truth 
which is denyed, yet he will fall at Iaſt, 
after many conſequences, into one abſur- 
dity or another, - For though falſe do of- 
ten produce Truth, yet it produces alſo 
abſurdity, as it hath done here, But 
Truth produceth nothing but Truth. 
Therefore in Demonſtrations that tend to 
abſurdity, it is no good Logick to require 
all along the operation of the cauſe. 

A: Have you drawn from hence no 
Corollaries 2 * 

B.. No. I leave that. for others that 
will; unleſs you take this for a x rr 
That, what Arithmetical Calculation ſo- 
ever contraditts it, is fal(e. 

A. Let me ſee zow the Algebrical De- 
&0nitration againit it. ' 

B. Here it is, 

| be equal to — 2 

hen DF or D V is equalto-- 1 

And BRor ASisequal of 

vhe ſquare root of : 

And AV equal to 

want the ſquare root of 2- 


The Cube of AB is equal to -- 8 
The 
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The Cube of D Y is equal to---45 

wart the Square Root of 11682 
that is almoſt equal to-—4 
For 45 wantthe SquareRoot 2 4 
of 6581 is equal to 
Therefore D Y is a little leſs then the 
greater of the ewo Means between 
'AD and DV. 

A. There is I ſee ſome little difference 
between this Arithmetical aud your Geo- 
metrical Demonſtration. And though it 
be inſenſible, yet if his Calculation be true, 
yours enult need; be falſe, which 1 am ſure 
cannot be. 

B. His Calculation is- ſo true, that 
there is never a Propoſition m1 it falſe, 
till he come to the concluſion, that the 
Cube of D Y.. is equal to 45 , want the 
ſquare Root of 1682. But that, and the 
re{t, is falſe, 

A. a eaſily ſee that A D. rs certains- 
ly 2, eof DV. #s 1, and AV. is cer- 
tainly 3, whereof D'V: 3s 1. 

B. Right. 

A. And BR. is withont donbt the 
ſquare Root of 2. + 

B. Why, whatts2 ? 

A. 2, is the Line AD. as being dow 
ble to DV. which is 1. 

B. And (o, the Line B R. is the ſquare 
Root of the Line AD. 


A, 


- I mn —— > rn > In 
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A. Out non it it, it's abſurd. Why do 
you grant it to be true in Arithme- 
tick ? 

B. In Arithwetick the numbers conſiſt 
of (0 many Units; and are never conhi- 
dered there as nothings. And therefore 
every one Line has ſome Latitude, and 
if you allow to BI. the Semi-diagonal 
the ſame Latitude you doto AB. or to 
BR, you will quickly ſee the- Square of 
half the Diagonal to be equal to twice 
the Square of half AB. 

A. Well, but then your Demonſiration is 
n0t confuted ; for the Point Y, will have 
Latitude enongh to take in that little dif- 
ference which is between the Root of 1681 
and the Root of 1682. This putting off an 
Uut ſometimes for one Line , ſometimes 
for one Square, muſt needs marr the reckon- 
ing. Again he ſays the Cube of AB. is e- 
qual to 3. but ſeeing AB. i: 2, the Cube 
of A B. wnit be juſt equal to four of its 
own ſides ; ſo that the Unit which was be- 
fore ſometimes a Line, ſometimes a Square, 
is now 4 Cube. 

B. It canbe no otherwiſe when you 
ſo apply Arithmetick to Geometry, as to 
mumber the Lines of a Plain, or the Plains 
of a Cube, 

A. In the next place, I find that the 
Cube of DY. is equal to 45, want the 

Square 
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Savere Root of 1622. What is that 45 ? 
Liver, or Squares, or Cubes 2 

B. Cubes , Cubes of D V.- 

A. Then if you add to 45 Cubes of DV. 
phe Square Root of 1682, the ſuns will be 
45 Cubes of DV. And if you add to the 
(Cube of D Y. the ſame Root of 1682, the 


ſur will be the Cube of DY. plus the 


Square Root of 1632. And theſe two ſums 
muſt be equal. 

B. They muſt fo: 

A- But the Squere Root of 1682, being 
a Line, adds nothing to « Cube, therefore 
the Cube alone of D Y. which he ſays is e- 
qual almoſt to 4. Cubes of DV. is equalto 
45 Cubes of the ſeme DV. 

B. All theſe impoſibilities do neceſ- 
ſarily follow the confounding of Arith- 
aetickh and Geometry. 

A. I pray you let me ſee the Operation by 
which the Cube of DY. ( that is the Cnbe of 
3, want the Root of 2, ) is found equal to 
45, want the Square Root of 1682. 
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A detettion ofthe abſurd uſe of Ariah- 
metick as it is now applyed to Ges- | 
melry- | 


B. Here it is, 


J—\, 2. 
—f, 19 w2: 
g9g—-r. 18 
OF 72 mo 2s ; 
Z——- 2, 


—1, 1 PR RT 8: 
27-—r. 648 + 6 


— 


27---7. Fm PR TP 8. 


——_— 
A <A CT EET * _— ' 


A. Why for two Roots of 18 do you put 
the Root of 72. 

B. Becauſe 2 Roots of 18 is equal to 
one Root of 4 times 18, which is 72, 

A. Next we have,” That the Root of 2 
Maltiplyed into 2, makes the Root of 8. 
How is that true £2 

B. Does it not make 2 Roots of 2 ? 
And is not BR. the Root of 2, and 2 
B R equal to the Diagonal 2 And is = 
the s 
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the diagonal] the- root of a ſquare equal to 
8 (quares of D V ? 

A. 'Tis true. But here the root of 8 is 
put for the Cube of the root of 2. (an a 
line be equal to a (nbe e 

B. No. But here we are 1n Ajith- 
metick again, and 8 is a Cubique num- 
ber. 

A. Fiow does the root of 2 mulfiplzed 
into the root of 72 make 12? 

B. Becauſe it makes the root of 2 
times 72, that 1s to ſay the rout of 144 
which is 12, 

A. Flow does g roots of 2 make the root 
of 162 ? 

B. Becauſe it makey the root of 2 
{quares of 9, that is the root of 162. 

A. How does 3 roots of 72 make the 
root of 648 # 

B. Becauſe it makes the root of 9 times 
72, that is of 648. 

A. For the total SumT fee 27 and 18 
which make 45- Therefore the root of 648 
zogetber hy the root of 162 an of 3, 
which are to be deduGed from 45, onght to 
be on to the root of 1682. 

. So they are. For 648 multiplyed 
by 162 makes 104976 of which the dou- 


ble root is _ — 648 
and 648 and 162. added togetherake 
C—_— — 810. 


—— 


= 


G There. 
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Therefore the root of 943, added to 

the root of 162 makes the root of-:C"7459 
\\gain 1453 into 8 1s 11664. The doy- 
ble root whereof is —— —216. 
The Sum of 1453 and 8 added toge- 
ther is | —— 1466. 
The Sum of 1466 and 216 is 1682, and 
the root, the root of —— 162, 

A. T ſee the the (.alculation in numbers 
is right, though falſe in lines, The reaſon 
whereof can be no other then ſome difference 
between multiplying numbers into lines or 
plains, and multiplying lines into the ſame 
fines or plains. 

B. The difference is manifeſt. For when 
you multiply # number into lines, the 
produtt is lines; as the number 2 mul- 
tiplyed into 3 lines is no more then 3 lines 


tolines you make plains, and if you multi - 
Ply lines into plains you make ſolid bo- 
dies. In Geometry there are but three 
dimenſions, Length,Superficies, and Body. 
In Arithmetick there is but one, and that 
is Number or Length which you will. 
And though there be ſome Numbers cal- 
led Plain, others Solid, others Plano-ſolid, 
others Square, others Cubique, others 
Squdye-i(quare, others Quadrato- cubique, 

others Cubi-cabique ec. yet are all 


theſe but one dimenſion, namely Nez 


3 times told. But if you multiply lines in- - 
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ber, ora file of things Numbered. 

A. But ſeeing this way of Calculation 
by Numbers is j; apparently falſe, what is 
the reaſon, this Calculation came ſo neat 
th truth. 

B. lt is becauſe in Arithmetick Units 
are not Nothings , afid therefore have 
breadth. And therefore many Lines ſer 
together make a ſuperficies though their 
breadth be inſenſible. And the greater 
the number is into which you divide 
your Line , the leſs ſenſible will be your 
errour. 

A. Archimedes, to find a ſtreizht Line 
equal ts the circumferrence of a Circle, uſed 
this may of extrating Roots. And 'tis the 
way "alſo by which the Table of Sines, Se- 
cants aud Tangents have been calculated, 
Are they all Cut 2 

B. As for Archimedes , there is no 
man that does more admire. him then I 
do, But there is no man , that cannot 
Err: His reaſoning is good. But he ads. 
all other Geometricans before and after 
him. have had two Principles that - croſs 
one another when they are applyed to 
one and- the ſame Science. One is, that 
a Point is no part of a Line which is true 
in Geometry, where a part of aLine 
when it, is called a Point, is not recken- 
ed 3 another is, that a Unit is part of # 
r=" Num- 


4& 
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Number which is alſo true ; but when 
they reckon dy Arethmetick in, Geome- 
try, there a Unit is ſomtimes part of a 
Line, ſometimes a part of a Square, and 
lometimes part of a Cube. 

As for the Table of Sines, Secants and 
Tangenis, [am not the firſt that find fault 
with them. Yet Ideny nor but rhey are 
true enough for the reckoning of Acres 
in a Map of Land. 

A. hat 2 deal of Labour has been loſt 
bythem that being 'rofeſſors of Geometry 
have read nothing ele to their Auditors but 
fuch ſtuff «5 this you have here ſeen. And 
ſome of them have written great Books ofit 
in ſtrange charatters, ſuch as in troubleſome 
times, 4 man wonld ſuſpt# to be a ory 
-. B. 1 think you have ſeen enough to 
(atisfie you, that what I have written 
heretofore concerning the Quadrature 
of the Circle, and of other Figures made 
in imitation of the Parabola, has not 
been yet confuted. 

A. T fee you have wreſted ont of the hands of 
cur Antagoniſts this weapon of Algebra, ſo as 
they can never make uſe of it again. Which 1 
conſider as a thing of much more conſequence 
fo the ſcience of Geometry, then either ofthe 
DP uplication of the Cube,or the finding of two 
w:4an Proportionals, or the Qua irature of 4 
Circle , or all theſe Problems put togetrer. 
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